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TO THE QUEEN, 



I have the honour to place in your Majesty's hands 
the hitherto uncollected and unpublisho4 Prose Works of 

WILLIAM WORDSWORTH 

— name sufficient in its simpleness to give lustre to any 
page. 

Having been requested thus to collect and edit his Prose 
Writings by those who hold his MSS. and are his nearest re- 
presentatives, one little discovery or recovery among these 
HSS. suggested your Majesty as the one among all others to 
whom the illustrious Author would have chosen to dedicate 
these Works, viz. a rough transcript of a Poem which he 
had inscribed on the fly-leaf of a gift-copy of the collective 
edition of his Poems sent to the Royal Library at Windsor 
Castle. This very tender, beautiful, and pathetic Poem will 
be found on the other side of this Dedication. It must * for 
all time' take its place beside the living Laureate's imperish- 
able verse-tribute to your Majesty. 

I venture to thank your Majesty for the double permis- 
sion so appreciatively given — of this Dedication itself and 
to print (for the first time) the Poem. The gracious permis- 
sion so pleasantly and discriminatingly signified is only one 
of abundant proofs that your Majesty is aware that of the 
enduring names of the reign of Victoria, Wordsworth's is 
supreme as Poet and Thinker. 

GratefiiUy and loyally, 

Alexander B. Grosart. 



Deign, Sovereign Mistress I to accept a lay, 
No Laureate offering of elaborate art ; 

But salutation taking its glad way 
From deep recesses of a loyal heart. 

Queen, Wife, and Mother 1 may All-judging Heaven 
Shower with a bounteous hand on Thee and Thine 

Felicity that only can be given 

On earth to goodness blest by grace divine. 

Lady 1 devoutly honoured and beloved 

Through every realm confided to thy sway; 

Mayst Thou pursue thy course by God approved. 
And He will teach thy people to obey. 

As Thou art wont, thy sovereignty adorn 

With woman's gentleness, yet firm and staid ; 

So shall that earthly crown thy brows have worn 
Be changed for one whose glory cannot fade. 

And now, by duty urged, I lay this Book 

Before thy Majesty, in humble trust 
That on its simplest pages Thou wilt look 

With a benign indulgence more than just. 

Nor wilt Thou blame an aged Poet's prayer. 
That issuing hence may steal into thy mind 

Some solace under weight of royal care. 
Or grief— the inheritance of humankind. 

For know we not that from celestial spheres. 

When Time was young, an inspiration came 

(Oh, were it mine !) to hallow saddest tears, 

And help life onward in its noblest aim ? 

W. W. 
flth Januar}' 1840. 



PREFACE. 



Ix response to a request put in the most gratifying way 
possible of the nearest representatives of WoRDSWORXir, 
the Editor has prepared this collection of his Prose Works. 
That this should be done/(^r the first time herein seems 
somewhat remarkable, especially in the knowledge of the 
l)ermanent value which the illustrious Author attached 
to his Prose, and that he repeatedly expressed his wish 
and expectation that it would be thus brought together 
and published, e.g. in the * Memoirs,' speaking of his own 
prose writings, he said that but for Coleridge's irregu-r 
larity of purpose he should probably have left much 
more in that kind behind him. When Coleridge was 
proposing to publish his * Friend,' he (Wordsworth) had 
offered contributions. Coleridge had expressed himself 
pleased with the offer, but said, ^* I must aiTange my 
principles for the work, and when that is done I shall 
be glad of your aid." But this " arrangement of prin- 
ciples" never took place. Wordsworth added: '^ I think 
my nephew^ Dr. Wordsicorth^ will, aftei* my death, collect 
and publish all I have vrritten in prose. ^^ . . . "On another 
occasion, I believe, he intimated a desire that his icorks 
in Prof^e should be edited by his son-in-lair, Mr. Quilli- 
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nanr'^ Similarly he wrote to Professor Eeed in 1840: 
^ I am much pleased by what you say in your letter of 
the 18 th May last, upon the Tract of the ^^ Convention 
of Cintra,'' and / thmk myself with some interest up07i its 
being reprinted hereafter along with my other writings [in 
prose]. But the respect which, in common with all the 
rest of the rational part of the world, I bear for the Duke 
OF Wellington will prevent my reprinting the pamphlet 
during his lifetime. It has not been in my power to read 
the volumes of his Despatches, which I hear so highly 
spoken of; but I am convinced that nothing they con- 
tain could alter my opinion of the injurious tendency of 
that or any other Convention, conducted upon such 
principles. It waSj I repeat, gratifying to me that you 
should have spoken of that work as you do^ and particu- 
larly that you should have considered it in relation to my 
PoemSy somewhat in the same manner as you had done in 
respect to my little volume on the Lakes.^'\ 

It is probable that the amount of the Prose of Woeds- 
WORTH will come as a surprise — surely a pleasant one 
— on even his admirers and students. His own use of 
^ Tract' to describe a goodly octavo volume, and his 
calling his ^ Guide' a ^ little volume' while it is a some- 
what considerable one, together with the hiding away of 
some of his most matterful and weightiest productions 
in local and fugitive publications, and in Prefaces and 
Appendices to Poems, go far to explain the prevailing 
unacquaintance with even the extent^ not to speak of the 
importance, of his Prose, and the light contentment with 

* * Memoirs,' vol. ii. p. 466. 
t Ibid, vol i. p. 420. 
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which it has been permitted so long to remain (com- 
paratively) out of sight. That the inter-relation of the 
Poems to the Prose, and of the Prose to the Poems — 
of which above he himself wrote — makes the collection 
and publication of the Prose a duty to all who regard 
William Wordsworth as one of the supreme intellects 
of the century — as certainly the glory of the Georgian 
and Victorian age as ever Shakespeare and Ealeigh 
were of the Elizabethan and Jacobean — will not be ques- 
tioned to-day. 

The present Editor can only express his satisfaction 
at being called to execute a task which, &om a variety 
of circumstances, has been too long delayed ; but only 
delayed, inasmuch as the members of the Poet's family 
have always held it as a sacred obligation laid upon 
them, with the additional sanction that Wordsworth's 
old and valued friend, Henry Crabb Eobinson, Esq., 
had expressed a wish in his last Will (1868) that the 
Proso Works of his friend should one day be collected ; 
and which wish alone, from one so discriminating and 
generous — were there no other grounds for doing so — 
the family of Wordsworth could not but regard as im- 
perative. He rejoices that the delay — otherwise to be 
regretted — ^has enabled the Editor to furnish a much 
fuller and more complete collection than earlier had 
perhaps been possible. He would now briefly notice 
the successive portions of these Volumes : 
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VOL. I. 
I. Political. 

(a) Apology for the French Revolution^ 1793. 

This is from the Author's own ms., and is published 
for the first time. Every reader of ^ The Recluse' and 
* The Excursion' and the ^ Lines on the French Revo- 
lution, as it appeared to Enthusiasts at its Commence- 
ment' — to specify only these — is aware that, in common 
with SouTHET and the greater Coleridge, Wordsworth 
was in sympathy with the uprising of France against its 
tyrants. But it is only now that we are admitted to a 
full discovery of his youthful convictions and emotion by 
the publication of this Manuscript, carefully preserved 
by him, but never given to the world. The title on the 
fly-leaf— 'Apology,' &c., being ours — in the Author's 
own handwriting, is as follows : 



LETTER 

TO THS 

BISHOP OF LANDAFF 

Oir THS XXTBIOBDIVART AVOWAL OF HIS 

POLITICAL PRINCIPLES, 

COXTAIVBD XX THE 

APPENDIX TO HIS LATE SERMON : 

BT A 

REPUBLIOAN. 

It is nowhere dated, but inasmuch as Bishop Watson's 
Sermon, with the Appendix, appeared early in 1793, to 
that year certainly belongs the composition of the * Let- 
ter.' The title-page of the Sermon and Appendix may 
be here given : 
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A 

SERMON 

PBXACHVD BSFOBS TKB 

STEWABDS 

OrTHB 

WESTMINSTER DISPENSARY, 

ATTHXn 

ANNIVERSAEY MEETING, 

CHARLOTTE STREET CHAPEL. APRIL 1786. 

With an Appendix, 

By R. WATSON, D.D. 

LORD BISHOP OF LANDAF7. 

LONDON: 
PRINTED FOR T. OADELL IN THE STRAND ; AND T. EVANS 

IN PATERNOSTER ROW. 

1793 [8vo] . 

In the same year a ^ second edition' was published, and 
also separately the Appendix, thus : 

STRICTURES 

OH TBI 

FRENCH REVOLUTION 

AVDTHS 

BRITISH CONSTITUTION, 

AS WRITTEN IN 1798 

IH AH 

APPENDIX TO A SERMON 

ntBACHSD BXrOHX THH 

STEWARDS OF THE WESTMINSTER DISPENSARY, 

AT THBXB 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING, 
CHARLOTTE STREET CHAPEL, APRIL 1785, 

By R. WATSON, D.D. 

LORD BISHOP OF LANDAFP. 

Reprinted at Loughborough 
(With hi$ Lordship's permission) by Adams, Jun. 

and 
Recommended by the Loughborough Association 
For the Support of the Constitution to 
The Serious Attention of the Public. 

Price Twopenoe, being one third of the original nrico. 

17».1 [small «vo]. 
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Tho Sermon is a somewhat commonplace dissertation 
on ^ The Wisdom and Goodness of God in having made 
both Eich and Poor,' from Proverbs xxii. 2 : ^The rich 
and poor meet together, the Lord is the Maker of them 
all.' It could not but be most irritating to one such as 
young Wordsworth — then in his twenty-third year — 
who passionately felt as well with as for the poor of his 
native country, and that from an intimacy of knowledge 
and intercourse and sympathy in striking contrast with 
the serene optimism of the preacher, — all the more flag- 
rant in that Bishop Watson himself sprang from the 
very humblest ranks. But it is on the Appendix this 
Letter expends its force, and, except from Burke on 
the opposite side, nothing more forceful, or more effec- 
tively argumentative, or informed with a nobler patriot- 
ism, is to be found in the English language. If it have 
not the kindling eloquence which is Demosthenic, and 
that axiomatic statement of principles which is Baconian, 
of the ^ Convention,' every sentence and epithet pulsates 
— as its very life-blood — with a manly scorn of tho false, 
tho base, the sordid, the merely titularly eminent. It 
may not be assumed that even to old age William 
Wordsworth would have disavowed a syllable of this 
^ Apology.' Technically he might not have held to the 
name ^ Eepublican,' but to the last his heart was with 
tho oppressed, tho suffering, the poor, the silent. Mr. 
H. Crabb Eobinson tells us in his Diary (vol. ii. p. 290, 
3d edition) : * I recollect once hearing Mr. Wordsworth 
say, half in joke, half in earnest, " I have no respect 
whatever for Whigs, but I have a great deal of tho 
Chartist in me ;" ' and his friend adds : ^ To bo sure he 
has. His earlier poems are full of that intense love of 
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I people, as bucIi, which becomes Chartism when the 

mpt is formally mado to make their interests the 

«ial olijoct of legislation, as of deeper importance 

I tlie positive rights hitherto accorded to the privi- 

B.' Elsewhere the same Diai'iat speaks of 

of the noblest youths in England' being 

(i. 31, 32), including Wordsworth. There 

\ no such 'turning' of brain with him. lie was 

Wberate, judicial, while at a red heat of indignation. 

To measure tlie quality of difi'erence, intellectually 

IttDd morally, between "WoRDSWORxn and another no- 

liicublc man who entered into controversy with Bishop 

JVabojj, it is only necessary to compare the present 

■Xetterwith Giluert Wakefield's ' Eeply to some Parts 

|0f the Bishop ofLandafTs Address to the People of Great 

Britain' (1798). 

Tlie manuscript is wholly in the handwi'iting of its 
Mthor, and is done with uncharacteristic painstaking ; 

I-fe later, writing was painful and irksome to him, and 
•voi hig letters arc in great part illegible. One folio is 
«iiiig, but probably it contained only an additional sen- 
tette or two, as the examination of the Appendix is 
•omplcto. Following on our ending arc these words: 
■^Begidea the names which I.' 
That the Readermay see how thorough is the Answer 
rfVoRMWOHTH to Bishop Watson, the 'Appendix' is 
*ipriiited in extemo. Being comparatively brief, it was 
thought expedient not to put the student on a vain 
s*wuh for the long-forgotten Sermon. On the biographic 
™lue of this Letter, and the inevitableness of its iuelu- 
""O among his prose Works, it cannot he needful to say 
I a word. It is noticed — and little more — in the *Me- 
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moirs' (c. ix. vol. i. pp. 78-80). In his Letters (vol. iii.) 
will be found incidental allusions and vindications of 
the principles maintained in the ^Apology.' 

(6) Conceifiing t/ie Relations of Great Britain, Spain, and Portugal^ 
to each other and the common Enemy, at this Crisis ; and specifically 
as affected by the Convention of Cintra : the whole brought to tlie test 
of those Principles, by which alone the Independence and Freedom of 
Nations can be Preserved or Recovered. 1809. 

As stated in its ^Advertisement,' two portions of 
this treatise (rather than ^ Tract'), ^ extending to p. 25' 
of the completed volume, were originally printed in the 
^months of December and January (1 808-9), in the * Courier' 
newspaper. In this shape it attracted the notice of no 
less a reader than Sir Walter Scott, who thus writes 
of it : * I have read Wordsworth's lucubrations* in the 
^ Courier,' and much agree icith him. Alas ! we want 
everything but courage and virtue in this desperate 
contest. Skill, knowledge of mankind, ineffable un- 
hesitating villany, combination of movement and com- 
bination of means, are with our adversary. We can 
only fight like mastiffs— boldly, blindly, and faithfully. 
I am almost driven to the pass of the Covenanters, when 
they told the Almighty in their prayers Ho should no 
longer be their God ; and I really believe a few Gazettes 
more will make mo turn Turk or infidel.' t 

What Wordsworth's own feelings and impulses 
were in the composition of the * Convention of Cintra' 
are revealed with unwonted as fine passion in his * Letters 
and Conversations' (vol. iii. pp. 256-261, &c.), whither 

* Lacabrations= meditative studies. It has since deteriorated in 
meaning. 

t Lockhart'e « Life of Scott,' vol. iii. pp. 260-1 (edition, 1856). 
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I Roudur will do wuU tu turn, iuaaiuueh as lie returns 
re-returns therein to his stunding-ground iu thia 
remarkahlo and imperiBhable book. The long 
rttera to (afterwards) Sir Charles W. Pasley and 
another— JifWei' be/ore printed — which follow the ' Con- 
Tcntion of Cintm' itself, are of special interest. The Ap- 
pendix of Notes, ' a portion of the work which Wouds- 
woRTH regarded as executed in a masterly manner, was 
»wii up by Do Quineey, who revised the proofs of the 
Irbole' (* Memoirs,' i. 384). Of the ' Convention of 
the (now) Bishop of Lincoln (Wcudswobth) 
rrites eloquently as follows : ' Much of Wordswoktu's 
B Was spent in comparative retirement, and a great 
t of his poetry concerns natural and quiet objects. 
t it would be a great error to imagine that he was 
lot an attentive obsei'ver of public events. Ho was an 
at lover of his country aud of mankind. Howatched"-, 
iepn^rcss of civil affairs in England with a vigilauty 
!, and ho brought tlio actions of public men to th/ 
t of the great and lasting principles of equity and 
IhIIl He extended his range of view to events in 
reign parts, espeoinlly on the continent of Europe, 
?"*¥ persons, though actually engaged in the great 
Jtngglo of that period, felt mure deeply than Wobds- 
ffoRta did in his peaceful retreat for the calamities of 
ipean nations, sniFeriug at that time from the inibe- 
lity of their governments, aud from the \vithering op- 
sion of a prosperous despotism. His heart bui-ned 
within him when ho looked forth upon the eouteat, and 

IunpBssioned words proceeded from hira, both iu poetry 
■d-jvoee. The contemplative calmness of his position, 
b the depth and intensity of his feelings, c^ombined 
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together to give a dignity and clearness, a vigour and 
splendour, and, consequently, a lasting value, to his 
writings on measures of domestic and foreign policy, 
qualities that rarely belong to contemporaneous political 
effusions produ,ced by those engaged in the heat and din 
of the battle. This remark is specially applicable to 

his tract on the Convention of Cintra Whatever 

difference of opinion may prevail concerning the rele- 
vance of the great principles enunciated in it to the 
questions at issue, but one judgment can exist with 
respect to the importance of those principles, and the 
vigorous and fervid eloquence with which they are en- 
forced. If Wordsworth had never written a single 
verse, this Essay alone would bo sufficient to place him 

in the highest rank of English poets Enough has 

been quoted to show that the Essay on the Convention 
of Cintra was not an ephemeral production, destined to 
vanish with the occasion which gave it birth. If this 
were the case, the labour bestowed upon it was almost 
abortive. The author composed the work in the dis- 
charge of what he regarded a sacred duty, and for 
the permanent benefit of society, rather than with a 
view to any immediate results.'* The Bishop adds 
further these details : * He foresaw and predicted that 
his words would be to the public ear what midnight 
storms are to men who sleep : 

" I dropp'd my pen, and listen'd to the wind, 
That sang of trees uptom and vessels tost — 
A midnight harmony, and wholly lost 
To the general sense of men, by chains confined 
Of business, care, or pleasure, or resigned 
To timely sleep. Thought I, the impassioned strain, 
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Whicb without aid of numbers I soBtain, 
like acceptation from the world will finJ. 
Yut Borne with apprehensive ear shall drink 
A dirge devoatly breath'd o'er sorrows past ; 
And to the atuniJant promise will give heed — 
The prophecy — hke that of this wild blast, 
Which, while it makes the heart with sadness shrink, 
Tells also of bright c&lins that shall succeed."' 

Tl ig true that BOmo few readora it had on ita first 
appearance ; and it is recorded by an ear-witness that 
CaniUDg suid of this pamphlet that he considered it the 
tnost eloquent production Since the clays of Burkc;-f but, ■« 
y eome untoward delays in printing, it was not published 
II He interest in the question under discussion had al- 
it Bubsidod. Certain it is, that an edition, consisting 
Bly of five hundred copies, was not sold off; that many 
jiicawcre disposed of by the publishers as waste paper, 
idwcnt to the tr^nkmakers ; and now there is scarcely 
y volume published in this country which is so diffi- 
» to be met with as the tract on the Convention of 
; and if it were now reprinted, it woidd come be- 
* the public with almost the unimpaired freshness of 
faow work.' J In agreement with the closing statement, 
■ the sale of the library of Sir James Hacintosh a copy 
1 (it has been reported) ten guineas. Ctiriously 
tgb not a single copy was preserved by the Author 
»elf. The companion sonnet to the above, ' composed 
9 the author was engaged in ^\■riting a tract occa- 
I by the Convention of Ciutra, IS08,' must also find 
B hero: 

' Foenu dediwkd to Nalionsl ludejtenUt-ueo and Liberty," viit. ^^ 
t 8outh(7'8*Lifaand Correspondence,' vol. iii.p- lt<0; ' UcuUemiui's 
Mtj"*"*' fur Junu 1^50, ji. C17. 

} ' Manoita,' u before, vol. i. |>p. 40-t-5, 

I. 
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^ Not 'mid the world's vftin objects that enslftye 
The free-bom soul — that world whose Yftnnted skill 
In selfish interest perverts the will, 
Whose factions lead astray the wise and braye^ 
"Not there ; but in dark wood and rocky caye. 
And hollow yale which foaming torrents fill 
With omnipresent murmur as they raye 
Down their steep beds, that neyer shall be still. 
Here, mighty Nature, in this school sublime 
I weigh the hopes and fears of suffering Spain ; 
For her consult the auguries of time, 
And through the human heart explore my way, 
And look and listen — gathering where I may 
Triumph, and thoughts no bondage can restrain.'* 

(c) Letter to Major-General Sir Charles W, Padey^ K.CB,, on his 
' Military Policy and Institutions of tite British Empire^ with another 
— now first printed — transmitting it. 

The former is derived from the ^Memoirs' (vol, i. 
pp. 405-20). In forwarding it to the (now) Bishop of 
Lincoln, Sir Charles thus wrote of it: ^The letter on. 
my " Military Policy'' is particularly interesting. . . . 
Though Wordsworth agreed that we ought to step 
forward with all our military force as principals in the 
war, ho objected to any increase of our own power and 
resources by continental conquest, in which I now think 
he was quite right. I am not, however, by any means 
shaken in the opinion then advanced, that peace with 
Napoleon would lead to the loss of our naval superiority 
and of our national independence, . . . and I ftdly believe 
that the Duke of Wellington's campaigns in the Spanish 
Peninsula saved the nation, though no less credit is due 
to the Ministry of that day for not despairing of eventual 
success, but supporting him under all difficulties in spite 
of temporary reverses, and in opposition to a powerful 

* ' Poems dedicated to National Independence and Liberty/ vii. 
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party and to influential writers.' The letter transmitting 
the other has only recently been discovered on a reex- 
amination of the Wordsworth mss. Both letters have a 
Shakespearian-patriotic ring concerning-' This England.' >/^ 
It is inspiring to read in retrospect of the facts such 
high*couraged writing as in these letters. 

{ft) Two Addresses to the Freeholders of Westmoreland^ 1818. 

The * Mr. Brougham' of these ' Two Addresses' was, 
as all the world knows, the (afterwards) renowned and 
many-gifted Henry, Lord Brougham and Yaux. In his 
Autobiography he refers very good-humouredly to his 
three defeats in contesting the representation of West- 
moreland ; but there is no allusion whatever to Words- 
WOKTH. With reference to his final effort he thus in- 
forms us : ^ Parliament was dissolved in 1826, when for 
the third time I stood for Westmoreland ; and, after a 
hard-fought contest, was again defeated. I have no 
wish to enter into the local politics of that county, but 
I cannot resist quoting an extract from a letter of my 
esteemed firiend Bishop Bathurst to Mr. Howard of 
Corby, by whose kindness I am enabled to give it : " Mr. 
Brougham has struggled nobly for civil and religious 
liberty; and is fully entitled to the celebrated eulogy 
bestowed by Lucan upon Cato — 

' Yictrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.' 

How others may feel I know not, but for my own 
part I would much rather bo in liis situation than in 
that of the two victorious opponents ; notwithstanding 
the cold discouraging maxim of Epictetus, which is calcu- 
lated to cheek every virtuous effort — 'AvU^jrog umt Ivmtfui^ 
M» IMC fi; yajik^a aySvcc xuru^uivfig^ ov ovk iartv irmx^acu 
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[= You may be invincible if you never go down into the 
arena when you are not secure of victory : Enchiridion, 
cxxv.]. He will not, I hope, sxiflfer from his exertions, 
extraordinary in every way. I respect exceedingly his 
fine abilities, and the purpose to which he applies them'* 
(Norwich, July 10, 1826). As Cato owed Lucan's pane- 
gyric to the firmness he had shown in adhering to the 
losing cause, and to his steadfastness to the principles he 
had adopted, so I considered the Bishop's application of 
the lines to me as highly complimentary' ('Life and 
Times,' vol. ii. pp. 437-8). It seemed only due to the 
subject of Wordsworth's invective and opposition to 
give liis view of the struggle and another's worthy of 
all respect. Unless the writer has been misinformed, 
Wordsworth and Brougham came to know and worthily 
estimate each other when the exacerbations and clamours 
of provincial politics had long passed away, and when, 
except the ' old gray head' of Wellington, none received 
more reverence from the nation than that of Henby 
Brougham. In the just-issued * Memoirs of the Eeigns 
of George IV. and William IV.' by Grevtlle, 
Brougham and Wordsworth are brought together very 
pleasingly. (See these works, vol. iii. p. 504.) 

The Author's personal relations to the Lowthers semi- 
unconsciously coloured his opinions, and intensified his 
partisanship and glorified the commonplace. But with 
all abatements these ^ Two Addresses' supply much dmi- 
terial for a right and high estimate of Wordsworth as 
man and thinker. As invariably, he descends to the roots 
of things, and almost ennobles even his prejudices and 
alarms and ultra-caution. There is the same terse, com- 
pacted, pungent style in these * Two Addresses' with his 
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general prose. Bibliogi-apliically the ' Two Addi-osscs' 

Pt even rarer and higher-priced than the ' Convention 
Cintra.' 
(/) OJiU C'ltholle lidiefUni, 1839. 

To the great names of Enmrin) Spensee and Sir John 
Daties, as Englishmen who dealt with the problem of 
the government of Ireland, and found it, as more recent 
rtatesmon have done, to be in infinite ways ' England's 
difficnitr,' has now to be added one not less great 
— VaLiAii Wordsworth. If at this later day — for 

tn 1S29 seems remote now — much of the present lot- 
to the Bishop of London (Ri.osifield) is mainly 
historical noticeabloness, as revealing how ' Catholic 
' Enaneipation' looked to one of the foremost minds of 
I iis age, there are, nevertheless, expressions of personal 
^■Winion — e.g. against the Athanasian Cireed in its ' curs- 
^^pi(f clauses, and expositions of tho Papacy regarded 
^^plitically and ecclesiastically in its domination of Ire- 
^^fcd, that have a message for to-day strangely congruous 
^^^tll that of the magnificent phllippio * Of tho Vatican 
' DwTces,' which is thundering across Europe as these 
wordi are written. As a piece of vigorous, masculine, and 
times eloquent English, this letter may fake its place — 
art an jnch lower — beside a 'View of tho State of Ireland,' 
and the * Discoveric of the True Cavses why Ireland was 
Mvpi entirely subdued, nor brought under obedience of 
^^v Crowne of England, vntill the beginning of his 
Maiestie's happic raigno ;' wliile the conflict with Ultra- 
tnontanism in Germany and elsewhere and Mr. Glad- 
^^fflie's traetate give new significance to its forecastings 
^^Bd [K)rtents. 
^^H The manascript, unlike most of his, is largely in 
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Wordsworth's own handwriting— the eai-lier portion 
in (it is believed) partly Miss Wordsworth's and partly 
Mrs. Wordsworth's. In the ^ Memoirs' this letter is 
quoted largely (vol. ii. pp. 136-140). It is now given 
completely from the manuscript itself, not without signi- 
ficant advantage. It does not appear whether this letter 
were actually sent to the Bishop of London. There is 
no mention of it in Bishop Blomfield's ^ Life ;' and 
hence probably it never was sent to him. In his letters 
there are many references to the present topics (of. 
vol. iii. pp. 258-9, 263-4, &c.). 

II. Ethical. 

L Of Legislation for the Poor, the Working Classes, and the Clergy: 

Appendix to Poetns, 1836. 

This formed one of Wordsworth's most deliberate 
and powerful Appendices to his Poems (1835), and has 
ever since been regarded as of enduring worth. It has 
all the Author's characteristics of deep thinking, imagina- 
tive illustration, intense conviction and realness. Again, 
accept or dissent, this State Paper (so to say) is specially 
Wordsworthian. 

It seems only due to Wordsworth to bear in recollec- 
tion that, herein and elsewhere, he led the way in indi- 
cating CO-OPERATION as the remedy for the defects and 
conflicts in the relations between our capitalists and their 
operatives, or capital and labour (see the second section 
of the Postscript, and remember its date— 1835). 

II. Advice to the Young. 

(a) Letter to the Editor of * The Friend,' signed Mathetes. 
(h) Answer to the Letter of Mathetes, 1809. 

* Mathetes' proved to be Professor John Wilson, 
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* ominent in the various departments of poetry, philoso- 
phy, and criticism' (* Memoirs/ i. 423), and here probably 
was the commencement of the long friendship between 
him and Woedswokth. As a student of Wilson's, the 
Editor remembers vividly how the * old man eloquent' 
used to kindle into enthusiasm the entire class as ho 
worked into his extraordinary lectures quotations from 
the * Excursion' and * Sonnets' and * Poems of the 
Imagination.' Among the letters (vol. iii. p. 263) is an 
interesting one refering to ^Advice to the Young;' and 
another to Professor Wilson (vol. ii. pp. 208-14). 

III. Of Education. 

(a) On the Edacation of the Young : Letter to a Friend, 1806. 

(6) Of the People, their Ways and Needs : Letter to Archdeacon 
Vno^iam, 1808. 

(c) Education : Two Letters to the Key. H. J. Rose, 1828. 

(i) Education of Duty : Letter to Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, 1830. 

(e) Speech on laying the Foundation-stone of the New School in the 
^^Dage of Bowness, Windermere, 1836. 

In these Letters and the Speech are contained Words- 
▼owh's earliest and latest and most ultimate opinions 
and sentiments on education. Agree or differ, the student 
ofWoEDSWOETH has in these discussions — for in part 
tbey have the elaborateness and thoroughness of such — 
▼hat were of the substance of his beliefs. Their bio- 
graphic importance — intellectually and spiritually— can 
scarcely be exaggerated, (a), {h\ (c), {d) are from tho 
< Memoirs;' {e) is from the local newspaper (Kendal), 
being for the first time fuUy reprinted. 
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VOL. n. 

^STHETICAL AND LiTERART. 

I. Of Literary Biography aiid Monuments. 

(c^ A Letter to a Friend of Robert Bams, 1816. 

(b) Letter to a Friend on Monuments to Literary Men, 1819. 

(c) Letter to John Peace, Esq., of Bristol, 1844. 

These naturally group themselves together. Of the 
first (a), perhaps it is hardly worth while, and perhaps 
it is worth while, recalling that William Hazlitt, in his 
Lectures upon the English Poets, attacked Wordswoeth 
on this Letter with characteristic insolence and uncritical 
shallowness and haste. Under date Feb. 24th, 1818, 
Mr, H. Crabb Eobinson thus refers to the thing : ^ Heard 
part of a lecture by Hazlitt at the Surrey Institution. 
He was so contemptuous towards Wordsworth, speaking 
of his Letter about Bums, that I lost my temper. He 
imputed to Wordsworth the desire of representing him- 
self as a superior man' (vol. i. p. 311, 3d ed.). The lec- 
ture is included in Hazlitt's published Lectures in all 
its ignorance and wrong-headedness ; but it were a pity 
to lose one's temper over such trash. His eyes were 
spectacles, not ^ seeing eyes,' and jaundice-yellow, (b) 
and (c) are sequels to (a), and as such accompany it. 

IL Upon Epitaphs. 

« 

(a) Prom ' The Friend. 

(b and c) From the Anthor*s mss., for the first time. 

Of (a) Charles Lamb wrote : ^ Tour Essay on Epi- 
taphs is the only sensible thing which has been written 
on that subject, and it goes to the bottom' (Talfourd's 
* Final Memorials,' vol. i. p. 180). The two additional 
Papers— only briefly quoted from in the ^ Memoirs' (c. 
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. ToL i) — were also intended for 'The Friend,' had 
bLERiDQK succeeded in his announced arrangement of 
principles. These additional papers arc in every respect 
equal to the first, with Wordsworthinn touches and turns 
i^i his cunningest faculty. They are faithfully given 
irom the uss. 

m. EMATB, LETTEnS, AHD NoTEB ELUCIDATORY KSV CONFIRMATOBT 

OP THB PoBMB, 1798-1885, 
<a) Of the Principles of Poetry and the ' Lyrical Ballads' (1798- 
1802.) 

{h) Of Poetic Diction, 
(e) Poctij &5 a Study (1815). 

(d) Of Poetry aa Obaorvation and Deecription, and Dedication of 
115. 

I {t) Of 'The Excursion -.' Preface. 

I (/) Letters to Sir George and Lady Ceaumont and others on the 
« Mid related Sobjects. 
{^) Letter \a Charles Fox with the ' Lyrical Ballads,' and his 
Aimer, tut. 

(A) Letter on the PrincipleB of Poetry and hia own Poema to (after- 
wwli) Professor John Wilson. 

(i) to (e) form appendices to tho early and later edi- 
hsa of the Poems, and created an epoch in literary 
iticism. CoLEEroaE put forth his utmost strength on 
critical examination of them, oblivious that he had 
WltiMlf impelled, not to say compelled, his friend to 
^te these Prefaces, aa Wohdswortii signifies. It is 
*ot meant by this that Coleridge was thereby shut out 
criticising the definitions and statements to which 
oljoctod. 

IV. Derceittive. 
I (•) A Qntda through the District of the Lakes, 1835. 
I (*) Kendal and Windermenj Railway : two Irftlers, &c. 

These very much explain themselves ; but of the 
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former it may be of bibliographical interest to state that 
it formed originaUy the letterpress and Introduction to 
^ Select Views in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lan- 
cashire,' by the Rev. Joseph Wilkinson, Rector of East 
Wrotham, Norfolk, 1810 (folio). It was reprinted in 
the volume of Sonnets on the River Duddon. The fifth 
edition (1835) has been selected as the Author's own 
final text. In l^otes and Illustrations in the place^ a 
strangely overlooked early account of the Lake District 
is pointed out and quoted from. The * Two Letters' need 
no vindication at this late day. Ruskin is reiterating 
their arguments and sentiment eloquently as these 
pages pass through the press. Apart from deeper reasons, 
let the fault-finder realise to himself the differentia of 
general approval of railways, and a railway forced 
through the *old churchyard' that holds his mother's 
grave or 'the garden of his young prime. It was a 
merely sordid matter on the part of the promoters. 
Their professions of care for the poor and interest in 
the humbler classes getting to the Lakes had a Judas 
element in them, nothing higher or purer. 

VOL. m. 

Critical and Ethical. 
• I. Notes and Illustrations of the PoemSf incorporating : 

(a) The Kotes originally added to the first and snccessire editions. 

(b) The whole of the I.F. mbs. 

This division of the Prose has cost the Editor more 
labour and thought than any other, from the scattered 
and hitherto unclassified semi-publication of these Notes. 
Those called ^ original' are from the first and successive 
editions of the Poems, being found in some and absent 
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in other collectioiis. An endeavour has been made to 
indude everything, even the briefest; for judging by 
himself, the Editor believes that to the reverent and 
thoughtful student of Wobdswoeth the slightest thing is 
of interest ; e.g. one turns to the most commonplace book 
of topography or contemporary verse in any way noticed 
by him, just because it is Wordsworth who has noticed 
it, while an old ballad, a legend, a bit of rural usage, 
takes a light of glory from the page in which it is found. 
Hence as so much diamond-dust or filings of gold the 
published Notes are here brought together. Added, and 
far exceeding in quantity and quality alike, it is the 
privilege of the Editor to print completely and in integrity 
the I.E. Mss., as written down to the dictation of 
Wordsworth by Miss Fenwick. These have been 
hitherto given with tantalising and almost provoking 
fragmentariness in the * Memoirs' and in the centenary 
edition of the Poems — again withdrawn in the recent 
Bossetti edition* In these Notes — many of which in 
both senses are elaborate and full — are some of the 
deepest and daintiest- worded things from Wordsworth. 
The I.E. MSS. are delightftdly chatty and informal, and 
ages hence will be treasured and studied in relation to 
the Poems by the (then) m3rriad millions of the English- 
speaking races. 

Miss Fenwicb:, to whom the world is indebted for 
these MSS., is immortalised in two Sonnets by Words- 
worth, which surely long ere this ought to have been 
included in the Poetical Works ; and they may fitly re- 
appear here (from the ^ Memoirs') : 
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' On a Portrait of I, F,, painted by Margaret Oillies. 

We gaze — nor grieve to think that we must die, 
Bat that the precious love this friend hath 80?m 
Within our hearts, the love whose flower hath blo?m 
Bright as if heaven were ever in its eye, 
Will pass so soon from human memory ; 
And not by strangers to oar blood alone, 
Bat by our best descendants be unknown, 
Unthought of — this may surely claim a sigh. 
Yet, blessed Art, we yield not to dejection ; 
Thou against Time so feelingly dost strive : 
Where'er, preserved in this most true reflection. 
An image of her soul is kept alive, 
Some lingering fragrance of the pure affection, 
Whose flower with us will vanish, must survive. 

William Wordsworth. 
Bydal Mount, New Yeafs Day, 1840.* 

' To L F. 

The star which comes at close of day to shine 

More heavenly bright than when it leads the mom 

Is Friendship's emblem, whether the forlorn 

She visiteth, or shedding light benign 

Through shades that solemnise Life's calm decline. 

Doth make the happy happier. This have we 

Learnt, Isabel, from thy society, 

Which now we too unwillingly resign 

Though for brief absence. But farewell ! the page 

Glimmers before my sight through thankful tears, 

Such as start forth, not seldom, to approve 

Our truth, when we, old yet unchilPd by age. 

Call thee, though known but for a few fleet years, 

The heart-affianced sister of our love ! 

William Wordsworth. 
Rydal Mount, Feb, 1840.* 

In addition to these Sonnets the beautiful memory 
of Miss Fenwick has been reillumined in the * Memoir 
and Letters of Sara Coleridge' (2 vols. 1873); e.g. *I 
take great delight in Miss Fenwick, and in her con versa- 
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Well should I like to have her constantly in the 
tamng-room, to come down to and from mj' little 
idy up-staira — her mind is such a noble compound of 
. and intelligence, of spiritual feeling and moral 
*ngth, and the most perfect feminineness. She is 
iellectual, but — what is a great excellence — never talks 
'. effect, never keeits possession of ike fiooi; as clever 
men are so apt to do. She converses for the inter- 
iDgc of thought and feeling, no matter hoio, so she 
1 at your mind, and lets you into hers. A more 
merous and a tenderer heart I never knew. I differ 
i^rom her on many points of religious faith, but on 
ilie whole prefer her views to those of most others who 
i.ffiT from her' (ii, 5). Again : ' Miss Fenwick is to 
rif ;iu angel upon earth. Her being near me now haa 
a^cmed a special providence, God bless her, and spare 
ter to us and her many fi-iends. She is a noble creature, 
"Jl tenderness and strength. "When I first became ac- 
•juainted with her, I saw at once that her heart was of 
the Very finest, richest quality, and her wisdom and iu- 
s'S'it are, as ever must be in such a case, exactly corre- 
spcodent' (ibid. p. 397). Suuh words from one so 
I*ti«trative, so indeceivable, so great in the fullest sense 
^^ Was the daughter of the Colebldoe, makes every one 
loDg to have the sjtme service done for Miss Feswick as 
1 been dono for Saba Coleridge and Miss Kar£, 
i Tithin these weeks for Mrs. Fletcher. Her 
and Correspondence would be inestimable to 
viers of Wordsworth ; for few or none got so near to 
n or entered so magnetically into his thinking. The 
litadmga and nnniberinga of the successive Notes — 
^Msei and larger— will guide to the respective Poeme 
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and places. The numberings accord with Bossetti's 
handy one-volume edition of the Poems, but as a rule 
will offer no difficulty in any. The I.F. mss. are marked 
with an asterisk [*] : They are for ike first time furnished 
in their entirety, and accurately. 

II. Letters and Extracts of Letters. 

These are arranged as nearly as possible chronologi- 
cally from the * Memoirs,' &c. &c., with the benefit, as 
before, of collation in many cases of the original mss., 
especially in the Sir W. K. Hamilton letters, and a 
number are for the first time pnnted. The Editor does 
not at all like * Extracts,' and must be permitted to 
regret that what in his judgment was an antiquated and 
mistaken idea of biography led the excellent as learned 
Bishop of Lincoln to abridge and mutilate so very many 
— the places not always marked. On this and the prin- 
ciple and motif vrhich approve and vindicate the publica- 
tion of the Letters of every really potential intellect 
such as Wordsworth's, the accomplished daughter of 
Sara Coleridge has remarked : ^ A book composed of 
epistolary extracts can never be a wholly satisfactory 
one, because its contents are not only relative and frag- 
mentary, but unauthorised and unrevised. To arrest 
the passing utterances of the hour, and reveal to the 
world that which was spoken either in the innermost 
circle of home affection, or in the outer (but still guarded) 
circle of social or friendly intercourse, seems almost like 
a betrayal of confidence, and is a step which cannot be 
taken by survivors without some feelings of hesitation 
and reluctance. That reluctance is only to bo overcome 
by the sense that, however natural, it is partly founded 
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fcdeluMon — a delusion which leads us to persouify "the 

world," to our imagination, as an obtuse and somewhat 

hostile individual, who is certain to take things by the 

wrong handle, and cannot be trusted to make the need- 

;I allowance, and supply tho inevitable omissions. 

■'■'hereas it is a more reasonable and a more comfortable 

helici^ that the only part of the world which is in the 

least likely to concern itself with such volumes as these 

U composed of a number of enlightened and sympathetic 

persons' (us before, Preface, vii. viii.). The closing con- 

iideration ought to overweigh all scruples and reserve* 

■"here u the select circle of lovers of "WoanswoRTn — 

■;. flriy widening— and there are the far-off multitudes of 

'. tHiun? to whom William WoBDSwoKTn will be the 

n;ime of the 18th-19th century, and all that 

. 5iUti:.srK\HK and Miltos are now; and consequently 

B letters of one so chary in letter-writing ought to bo 

i beyond the risks of loss, and given to Literature in 

rety and tniencss. "Wordsworth had a morbid dislike 

(fwriting letters, his weak eyes throughout rendering all 

enmanship painful; but the present Editor, while eon- 

*«liiig that his letters lack the charm of stylo of Cow- 

Wb's, and the vividness and passion of Bthon's, finds in 

I, eron the hastiest, matter of rarest biographic and 

tivo value. lie was not a great sentonce- 

• 71b charming ' .lonmij' in full of Miss Woii»swonTii Ima only 
milwiiutjearbccDpullisheJ. The welcome it baa met with— having 
OS third edition alrekdy — is at onco proof of th« eoanilnoM 
ll Ihatkt long-lost issued it, if it be also acciisatorj itiat many 
" o ]re«med to ruad it. Tho Editor *entures to invito spwaal 
WouKwonTii's own express wish titat the foreign ' Journals' 
■ Vm WoBDoiwuiiTit nnd 'i\n. WounswoRTii should be pnblitthed. 
*■"<')( *ij wotda oaght to be imporatiTe (vol. iiL p, 77)7 
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maker ; in a way prided himself that his letters were 
so (intentionally) poor as sure to be counted unworthy 
of publication ; and altogether had the prejudices of an 
earlier day against the giving of letters to the world ; 
but none the less are his letters informed with his 
intellect and meditative thoughtfulness and exquisite- 
ness of feeling. It is earnestly to be hoped that one of 
the Family who is admirably qualified for the task of 
love will address himself to write adequately and con- 
fidingly the Life of his immortal relative ; and toward 
this every one possessed of anything in the handwriting 
or from the mind of Wordsworth may be appealed to 
for cooperation. The * Memoirs' of the (now) Bishop 
of Lincoln, within its own limits, was a great gift ; but 
it is avowedly not a * Life,' and tlie world wants a Life. 
Collation of the originals of these letters has restored 
sentences and words and things of the most characteris- 
tic kind. Very gross mistakes have also been corrected.* 

III. Conversations and Personal Reminiscences of Wordsworth. 

From * Satyrane's Letters;' Klopstock. 

Personal Heminiscences of the Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. 

Recollections of a Tour in Italy with Wordsworth. By H. C. 
Robinson. 

Reminiscences of Lady Richardson and Mrs. Davy. 

Conversations recorded by the Bishop of Lincoln. 

Reminiscences by the Rev. R. P. Graves, M.A., Dublin ; on the 
Death of Coleridge ; and further (hitherto unpublished) Remimscences. 



* It may be well to point out here specially a mistake in heading 
two of the Wordsworth letters to Sir W. R. Hamilton : * Royal 
Dublin Society,' instead of * Royal Irish Academy' (see vol iii. pp. 850 
and 352) ; also that at p. 394 < of the' has slipped in from the first ' of 
the/ and so now reads < Of the Heresiarch of the Church of Rome/ for 
' The Heresiarch Church/ as in the body of the letter. 
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An Amaricaa's li^miaiMences. 
L BeeoDMtions of Aabrcy do Vere, Esq., now first piiblisheJ." 
\ I'rocn * RccoHi-ctiims of llie Last Days of Shelley and Bj-ron,' by 
■J. TntUimy, Keq. 

1 Fitwn Letters of Professor Tojler ( 1872). 
Ancedote of Crabbe bdU "Wordsworth. 
' Wostbworth's Later OpiuioD of Lord Brougbani. 

These arc iucluded in the Prose inevitably, inasmuch 

they preserve opinlous and sentiments, criticisms 

aayings, actually spoken by Woedsworth, of cs- 

ly tho type of which Lord Coleetdge, among other 

igs, wrote the Editor : ' I hope wo shall have a 

[ript from you of the thoughts and opinions of that 

great and noble person, of whom (as far as I know 

i) it is rao3t true that *' the very dust of his writ- 

bgs is gold." Any grave and deliberate opinion of 

tii ia entitled to weight ; and if we have his opinions 

alall. vre should have them whole and entire.' 

Tlio Editor has studied to give WonDswoRiii's own 
'ersations and sayings— not others' concerniug him. 
[encfl such eloquent pseudo-enthusiasm as is found in 
Qnincey's ' Recollections of the Lakes' (Works, 
Tol. ii.) is excluded. He dares to call it pscudo-euthu- 
«iafflii; for this book of the little, alert, self-conscious 
creature, with the marvellous bmin and more marvellous 
longup— a monkey with a man's soul somehow transmi- 
grated iuto it — opens and shuts without preserving a 
K'htary saying of the man ho professes to honour, 
riial is a measure of his admiration as of his insight or 
insight. There are besides personal impertinencies, 

\ Wm the lieuler indulgently correct a most nnfortoDate ovenight of 
s in Tol iii. p. 197, L 15, where ' no angol sniiled' (miajrtads 
la Ruled* 7 
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declarative of essential vulgarity.* Smaller men have 
printed their ^ KecoUections,' or rather retailed their 
gossip; hut they themselves occupy the foreground, much 
as your chimney-sweep introduces himself prominently 
in front of his signboard presentment of some many- 
chimneyed ^ noble house.' Even Emerson's * English 
Traits' (a most un-English book) belongs to the same 
underbred category. The new * KecoUections' by Aubrey 
DE Verb, Esq., it is a privilege to publish — full of rever- 
ence and love, and so daintily and musically worded, 
as they are. 

Such is an account of the contents of these volumes ; 
and it may be permitted the Editor to record his hearty 
thanks to the Sons of the Poet— William Wordsworth, 
Esq., Carlisle, and the just dead Eev. John Wordsworth, 
M.A., Brigham — and his nephew Professor Wordsworth 
of Bombay, for their so flattering committal of this trust 
to him ; and especially to the last, for his sympathetic 
and gladdening counsel throughout — augury of larger 
service ultimately, it is to be hoped. To the co-executor 
with William Wordsworth, Esq.— Strickland Cookson, 
Esq. — like acknowledgment is due. He cannot sufficiently 
thank Aubrey de Vere, Esq., for his brilliant contribu- 

* Possibly indignation roused by the * Recollections' has provoked 
too vehement condemnation. Let it therefore be noted that it is the 
' Recollections' tliat are censured. Elsewhere De Quincey certainly 
shows a glimmering recognition of Wordsworth's great qualities, and 
that before they had been fully admitted ; but everywhere there is an 
impertinence of familiarity and a patronising self- consciousness that is 
irritating to any one who reverences great genius and high rectitude. It 
may be conceded that De Quii;cey, so far as he was capable, did reverence 
Wordsworth ; but his exaggerations of awe and delays bear on the 
face of them unveracity. 
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tion to tiie * Personal Reminiscences.' The Eev. Eo- 
BEBT Percetal Graves, M.A., of Dublin (formerly of 
Windermere), has greatly added to the interest of those 
Tolomes by forwarding his further reminiscences of 
Wordsworth and the Hamilton Letters. Fifteen of 
these letters of Wordsworth, not yet published, will 
be given in a Life of the great mathematician of Ire- 
land, Sir W. R. Hamilton, towards whom Wordsworth 
felt the warmest friendship, and of whose many-sided 
genius he had the most absolute admiration. Mr. Graves, 
walking in the footsteps of Fulke Greville, Lord 
Brooke, who sought that on his tomb should be 
graven * Friend of Sir Philip Sidney' (albeit he would 
modestly disclaim the lofty comparison), regards it as his 
title to memory that he was called ' my highly esteemed 
friend' by Wordsworth (vol. iii. p. 2 7) . For the Graveses 
the Poet had much regard, and it was mutual. A Sonnet 
addressed to Wordsworth by the (now) Bishop of 
limerick was so highly valued by him that it is a plea- 
sure to be able to read it, as thus : 

* To Wordsworth. 

The Sages of old time have passed awaj, 
A throng of mighty names. Bat little power 
Have ancient names to rule the present hoar: 
No Plato to the learners of our day 
In grove of Academe reveals the way, 
The law, the soul of Nature. Yet a light 
Of living wisdom, beaming calm and bright. 
Forbids our youth 'mid error's maze to stray. 
To thee, with gratitude and reverent love, 
Poet and Philosopher ! we turn ; 
For in thy truth-inspired song we learn 
Passion and pride to quell — erect to move, 
Prom doubts and fears delivered — and conceiving 
Pure hopes of heaven, live happy in believing. 
^^Htt isas.* C. G. 
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Lady Eichardson has similarly added to the value 
of her former ^ Recollections' for this work. Very spe- 
cial gratitude is due to the Miss Quillinans of Lough- 
rigg, Eydal, for the use of the ms. of Miss Fenwick's 
Notes — one half in their father's handwriting, and the 
other half (or thereabout) in that of Mrs. Qtjillinan 
(^Dora'), who at the end has written: 

* To dearest Miss Fenwick are we obliged for these Notes, every 
word of which was taken down by her kind pen from my father's dicta- 
tion. The former portion was transcribed at Eydal by Mr. Quillinan, 
the latter by me, and finished at the Vicarage, Brigham, this twenty- 
fifth day of August 1843.— D. Q.' 

The MS., he it repeated, is now printed in extenso, nor will 
the least acceptable be * Dora's' own slight pencillings 
intercalated. The Miss Cooksons of Grasmere were 
good enough to present the Editor with a copy of the 
^ Two Letters to the Freeholders of Westmoreland,' when 
he had almost despaired of recovering the pamphlet. 
Thanks are due to several literary friends for aid in 
the Notes and Illustrations. There must be named 
Professor Dowden and Kev. K. P. Graves, M. A.,* Dublin; 
F. W. CosfiNS, Esq., and G. A. Smcox, Esq., London ; 
W. Aldis Wright, Esq., M.A., Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

One point only remains to be noticed. Every one 
who knows our highest poetical literature knows the 

* Mr. Graves has published the following on the Wordsworths: 
{a) * EecoUcctions of Wordsworth and the Lake Country ;' a lecture, and 
a capital one. (b) 'A Good Name and the Day of Death : two Blessings;' 
a sermon preached in Ambleside Church, January 30, 1859, on occasion 
of the death of Mrs. Wordsworth — tender and consolatory, (c) * The 
Ascension of our Lord, and its Lessons for Mourners ;' a sermon (1858) 
finely commemorative of Arnold, the Wordsworths, Mrs. Fletcher, and 
others. 
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• Lo8t Leader" of EoBEKT Beownino, Esq. Many have 
1 the speculations and surmiaes and assertions and 
Otnidictions as to who the ' Lost Leader' was. Tho 
iict of one of the immortals on his fdlow-imniortal 
Dcemn us all. Hence it is with no common thank- 
ncsa the Editor of WoEDSwouTn's Prose embraces 
opportunity of settling the controversy beyond 
xral, by giving a letter which Mr. Browning has 
r hiin the honour to wi"ito for publication. It is 
I follows : 

' 10 Wanvick-oroseeal, W. 
Feb. 24, '75. 

I ItBTc be«n a-skcd the question you now address mo Tritli, 

il u dolj answered it, I can't remember how many times : there is no 

1 ol objection to one more assErance, or rather confeaaion, ou my 

A, tliit I did in my hasty yoath presume to use tho great and vene- 

dpmonality of WottDHwoRTH as a sort of painter's model; one from 

rtidi lliis or the other particular feature may be selected and tumeiJ 

taucooitt : hail I intended more, above all, such a boldness as portray- 

■Vftt entire man, I abonld not have talked about "handfuls of silver 

id lib of ribbon." These never mfloeneed the change of politics in 

I AlgiMt poet; nhosc defection, nevertheless, accompanied as it was by 

tit^nlir liua-abont of his special party, was to my juvenile apprehension, 

«i fTm matare consideration, an event to deplore. Bui just as in tLc 

^S**I<T on lay wall I can recognise figures which have etrwh out a 

'Mcy, CO occasion, that though tmly enough thus derived, yet would 

■i [inpoatcrDUs as a copy, so, though I dare not deny the original of 

.-7 EoJe poem, I altogether refuse to have it considered as the " very 

' ^{jSra" of such a moral and intellectual sapcriority. 

Faithfully yours, 

EOBERT BbOWNISO.' 

The Editor cannot close this Preface without ex- 

■ re«»iug his Bonsc of the greatness of the trust confided 

■ hini.and thoperaonal benefit it has been to himself to 

ivu been brought so near to William Woedswoiith aa 

..c has been in working on this collection of his Prose. 
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He felt almost awed as he handled the great and good 
man's mss., and found himself behind the screen (as it 
were), seeing what he had seen, touching what he had 
touched, knowing what he had known, feeling what he 
had felt. Eeverence, even veneration is an empty word 
to utter the emotion excited in such communion ; these 
certainly, but something tenderer and more human were 
in head and heart. It was a grand, high-thoughted, pure- 
lived, unique course that was run in those sequestered 
vales. The closer one gets to the man, the greater he 
proves, the truer, the simpler ; and it is a benediction to 
the race, amid so many fragmentary and jagged and im- 
perfect lives, to have one so rounded and completed, so 
august and so genuine : 

< Summon Detraction to object the worst 
That may bo told, and utter all it can ; 
It cannot find a blemish to be enforced 
Against him, other than he was a man, 
And built of fiesh and blood, and did IItc here, 
"Within the region of infirmity; 
Where all perfections never did appear 
To meet in any one so really, 
But that his frailty ever did bewray 
Unto the world that he was set in clay.' 
(Funeral Panegyric on the Earl of Devonshire, by Samuel Daniel.) 

ALEXANDER B. QROSART. 

ParU View, 
Blackburn , Lancashire, 

Note. — It is perhaps right to mention, for Editor and present 
Printers* sake, that Wordsworth*s own capitals, italics, punctuation, 
and other somewhat antique characteristics, have been faithfully repro- 
duced. At the dates, capitals, italics, and punctuation were more 
abundant than at present. O. 
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For an account of the manuscript of this ' Apology,* and details on c 
points, see Preface in the present Tolnme. O. 



•OLOGY FOR THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 1793. 



\ Ui Lord, 

Repnt&ticiii may not improperly be termed tLe moral 
Jan. Alladiiig to oar naturnl existoQce, Addison, in a 
[mc aUcgory well known to your Lordsbip, hus represented 
X crosBtng an immense bridge, from whose snrface from a 
J of causes wo disappear ono after imotber, and aro seoo 
Every one who enters upon public life has such a 
V to pass. Some slip through at the very commencement 
r career from thoDgbtlcBsneBS, others pursue their course 
» little longer, till, misled by the phantoms of avarice and am- 
bition, they fall victims to their delusion. Your Lordship was 
■filter Been, or Gtjpposed to be seen, continuing your way for a 
'<'iig time ansfiduced and undismayed ; but those uho now look 
fi<f roQ viil look in vain, and it ia feared you have at lust fallen, 
1 ooe of the numerous trap-doors, into the tide of cou- 
1> to be 8nept down to the ocean of oblivion. 
h a not my intention to be illiberal ; these latter espres- 
H have boen forced from me by indignation. Your Lordship 
1 a proof that even religious controversy may be con- 
i without asperity ; I hope I shall pro6t by your example, 
e time, \titb a spirit which you may not approve — for 
■ rwpabllcon spirit — I shall not preclude myself from any 
w, however severe, which I may think beneficial to tho 
n which I have undertaken to defend. You will not, then, 
Klorpriscd when I inform you that it is only the name of its 
IT which has indm^ed me lo notice an Appendix to a Sermon 
b yoa have lately given to the world, with a hope that it 
VhaTe Bome effect in calming a perturbation which, }-ou say, 
p Wn rxcited in the minds of the lower orders of the eom- 
While, with a servility which has prejudiced many 
9 igainitt n-Iigion itiiclf, the ministers of the Cbnrcb of 
■fill liave appeared as writers upon public measures only 
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to be the advocates of slavery civil and religious, your Lordship • 
stood almost alone as the defender of truth and political charity. 
The names of levelling prelate, bishop of the Dissenters, which 
were intended as a dishonour to your character, were looked 
upon by your friends — perhaps by yourself — as an acknowledg- 
ment of your possessing an enlarged and philosophical mind ; 
and, like the generals in a neighbouring country, if it had been 
equally becoming your profession, you might have adopted, as 
an honourable title, a denomination intended as a stigma. 

On opening your Appendix, your admirers will naturally 
expect to find an impartial statement of the grievances which 
harass this Nation, and a sagacious inquiry into the proper 
modes of redress. They will be disappointed. Sensible how 
large a portion of mankind receive opinions upon authority, I 
am apprehensive lest the doctrines which they will there find 
should derive a weight from your name to which they are by no 
means intrinsically entitled. I will therefore examine what yoa 
have advanced, from a hope of being able to do away any im- 
pression left on the minds of such as may be liable to confound 
with argument a strong prepossession for your Lordship's talents, 
experience, and virtues. 

Before I take notice of what you appear to have laid down 
as principles, it may not be improper to advert to some inci- 
dental opinions found at the commencement of your political 
confession of faith. 

At a period big nvith the fate of the human race I am sorry 
that you attach so much importance to the personal sufferings 
of the late royal martyr, and that an anxiety for the issue of 
the present convulsions should not have prevented you from 
joining in the idle cry of modish lamentation which has re- 
sounded from the Court to the cottage, fou wish it to be sup- 
posed you arc one of those who are unpersuaded of the guilt of 
Louis XVI. If you had attended to the history of the French 
Bevolution as minutely as its importance demands, so far from 
stopping to bewail his death, you would rather have regretted 
that the blind fondness of his people had placed a human being 
in that monstrous situation which rendered him unaccountable 
before a human tribunal. A bishop, a man of philosophy and 
humanity* as distinguished as your Lordship, declared at the 

* M. Gregoire. 
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opening of Uie NationEkl Conventiou — and tiTGnty-Sre millions 
of men wore coDvinccd of the trutli of iLe asBertion — tliat there 
«M not s citizen on the tcutli of August nho, if he could have 
•Ingged before llio eyes of Louis the corse of one of his mur- 
dered brothers, might not have exclaimed to liim : ' Tjran, voila 
Ion ourrage.' Think of this, and you will not want consolation 
aader any depression your spirits may feel at the contrast exhi- 
Iritcd hy Louis on the most splendid throne of the uniTorse, and 
Loois alone in the tower of the Temple or on the scaffold. But 
ther« is B class of men who received the news of the late execu- 
Uon with much more heartfelt sorrow than that which you, among 
racb a maltitudc, so ofliciously express. The passion of pity is 
OM of which, ahove all others, a Christian teacher slionld bo 
ciiDtaoas of cherishing the abuse when, under the luSnence of 
rtMon, it xt regulated by the disproportion of the pain suffered 
Lj the guilt incarred. It is from the passion thus directed that 
ilic men of whom I have just spoken are afflicted hy the catas- 
iroplio of the fallen monarch. They are sorry that the prejudice 
uil wi-akuese of mankind have made it necessary to force an 
miiiiidnol into an unnatural situation, which requires more 
ih»a human talents and human virtues, and at the samo time 
pfMlndcB him from attaining even a moderate knowleJge of 
^nuQou life, and from fuciing a particular share in the interests 
'^'ouokiud. But, above all, these men lament that any com- 
t'iniiion of circumstances should have rendered it necessary or 
'^uublo to Tciil for n moment the statues of the laws, and that 
''Jrach emergency the cause of twcnty-hvo millions of people, 
' Duy siay of the wholo human race, should have been bo ma- 
I UniUy injared. Any other sorrow for the death of Louis is 
J and weak. 
In Franco royalty is no more. The person of the last 
e also; and I flatter myself I am not alone, 
> in tliis kin^ilom, when I wish that it may please the Al- 
bty neither hy the hands of His priests nor His nobles (T 
I to a striking passage of Racine) to raise his posterity to 
Q» rule of his ancostors, and reillume the torch of extinguished 



L 



^UaJi>.(a«ti.|« 

11 fftut i\ae lar If tri>nc n: 
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YoQ Bay : ' I fly with terror and abhorrence even Crom the 
altar of Liberty, when I see it stained with the blood of the 
aged, of the innocent, of the defenceless sex, of the ministers 
cl religion, and of the faithful adherents of a fallen monarch.* 
What ! have you so little knowledge of the nature of man as to 
be ignorant that a time of revolution id not the season of trae 
Liberty ? Alas, the obstinacy and perversion of man is such 
that she is too often obliged to borrow the very arms of Despot- 
ism to overthrow him, and, in order to reign in peace, must 
establish herself by violence. She deplores such stem neces- 
sity, but the safety of the people, her supreme law, is her con- 
solation. This apparent contradiction between the principles 
of liberty and the march of revolutions ; this spirit of jealousy, 
of severity, of disquietude, of vexation, indispensable from a 
state of war between the oppressors and oppressed, must of 
necessity confuse the ideas of morality, and contract the benign 
exertion of the best affections of the human heart. Political 
virtues are developed at the expense of moral ones ; and th^ 
sweet emotions of compassion, evidently dangerous when traitors 
are to bo punished, are too often altogether smothered. But^' 
is this a sufficient reason to reprobate a convulsion from which — 
is to spring a fairer order of things ? It is the province of edu — 
cation to rectify the erroneous notions which a habit of oppres- 
sion, and even of resistance, may have created, and to soften^i 
this ferocity of character, proceeding from a necessary suspensioi 
of the mild and social virtues ; it belongs to her to create a 
of men who, truly free, will look upon their fathers as only en — - 
franchised. 

I proceed to the sorrow you express for the fate of the French^- 
priesthood. The measure by which that body was immediately^ 
stripped of part of its possessions, and a more equal distribu-^ 
tion enjoined of the rest, does not meet with your Lordship'^ 
approbation. You do not question the right of the Nation oveir 



Dieu Pa fait remonter par la main do bob pretres : 
L*a tir^ par lours mains do roubli da tombeau, 
Et do David ^ieint rallom^ le flambeau.* 

The conclusion of the same speech applies so strongly to the present period that 
I cannot forbear transcribing it : 

' Daigne, daigne, mon Dieu, sur Mathan, et sur ello 
Repan^e eet etprit (Vimprudenee et d^erreur, 
JJe la chuU dei roUfuneite avant-courew P 
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ecclesiastical wealth ; yon have volantarily abandoned a ground 
which 70a were conscious was altogether untenable. Haying 
allowed this right, can you question the propriety of exerting it 
■i that particular period ? The urgencies of the State were such 
SB required the immediate application of a remedy. Even the 
clergy were conscious of such necessity ; and aware, from the 
immunities they had long enjoyed, that the people would insist 
upon their bearing some share of the burden, offered of them- 
sehres a considerable portion of their superfluities. The As- 
sembly was true to justice, and refused to compromise the 
bterests of the Nation by accepting as a satisfaction the insi-^ 
dious offerings of compulsiye charity. They enforced their 
ri^it. They took from the clergy a large share of their wealth, 
tod applied it to the alleviation of the national misery. Expe- 
nenoe shows daily the wise employment of the ample pro- 
won which yet remains to them. While you reflect on the 
Tut diminution which some men's fortunes must have under- 
gone, your sorrow for these individuals will be diminished by 
ncoUecting the unworthy motives which induced the bulk of 
them to undertake the office, and the scandalous arts which 
enabled so many to attain the rank and enormous wealth which 
it big seemed necessary to annex to the charge of a Christian 
pwtor. You will rather look upon it as a signal act of justice^ 
that they should thus unexpectedly bo stripped of the rewards 
rf their vices and their crimes. If you should lament the sad 
wrerse by which the hero of the necklace* has been divested of 
•hoat 1,800,000 livres of annual revenue, you may find some 
^onaolation that a part of this prodigious mass of riches is gone 
t<> preserve from famine some thousands of cures, who were 
phung in villages unobserve.d by Courts. 

I now proceed to principles. Your Lordship very properly 
Maerts that ' the liberty of man in a state of society consists in 
his being subject to no law but the law enacted by the general will 
rfthe society to which he belongs.' You approved of the object 
^hich the French had in view when, in the infancy of the Revo- 
htion, they were attempting to destroy arbitrary power, and to 
*wct a temple to Liberty on its remains. It is with surprise, 
.then, that I find you afterwards presuming to dictate to the 
*orld a servile adoption of the British constitution. It is with 

* Priuco ilc Rohan. 
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indignation I perceive you ' reprobate' a people for having ima- 
gined happiness and liberty more likely to flourish in the open 
field of a Bepnblic than under the shade of Monarchy. You aie 
therefore guilty of a most glaring contradiction. Tweniy-fiTO 
millions of Frenchmen have felt that they could have no security 
Vfor their liberties under any modification of monarchical power. 
They have in consequence unanimously chosen a BepubUc. You 
cannot but observe that they have only exercised that right in 
which, by your o^^ll confession, liberty essentially resides. 

As to your arguments, by which you pretend to justify your 
anathemas of a Republic — if arguments they may be called — 
they are so concise, that I cannot but transcribe them. ' I dis- 
like a Bepublic for this reason, because of all forms of govern- 
ment, scarcely excepting the most despotic, I think a Bepublic 
the most oppressive to the bulk of the people ; they are deceived 
in it with a show of liberty, but they Uve in it under the most 
odious of all tyrannies — the tyranny of their equals.' 

This passage is a singular proof of that fatality by which the 
advocates of error furnish weapons for their own destruction : 
while it is merely Luzcrtlon in respect to a justification of your 
aversion to Bepublicanism, a strong imfumcnt may be drawn 
from it in its favour. Mr. Burke, iu a philosophic lamentation 
over the extinction of chivalr}% told us that in those times vice 
lost half its evil by losing aU its grossness. Infatuated moralist ! 
Your Lordship excites compassion as labouring under the same 
delusion. Slavery is a bitter and a poisonous draught. We 
have but one consolation under it, that a Nation may dash the 
cup to the ground when she pleases. Do not imagine that by 
taking from its bitterness you weaken its deadly quality ; no, 
by rendering it more palatable you contribute to its power of 
destruction. We submit without repining to the chastisements 
of Providence, aware that we are creatures, that opposition is 
vain and remonstrance impossible. But when redress is in our 
own power and resistance is rational, we sufier with the same 
humility from beings like ourselves, because we are taught from 
infancy that we were bom in a state of inferiority to our oppress- 
ors, that they were sent into the world to scourge, and we to bo 
scourged. Accordingly we see the bulk of mankind, actuated by 
these fatal prejudices, even more ready to lay themselves under 
the feet o{tkc great than the great are to trample upon them. 
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..iH taking for gnuitecl, that in Republics men livo ander.Uie 
ranny of what you call tlioir oqaBls, the circumGtance of tills 
•Mf, the most odious of all tyranoies is what a Ropuhlican 
■"i;iil )(Osst of; as boou qs tyranny becomes odious, the priu- 
pil Ete]> id made townrds its destruction. Reflecting on the 
!> graded state of the mass ot'mankind, a philosopher will lament 
ijjt oppression is not odious to them, that the irou, while it 
lU the «onl, is not felt to enter into it. ' Tout Thomme «e 
-■at resclavage nait pour I'csclavage, rien n'est plus certain; 
< eaclavea perdent tout dans lours fors, jusqu'au desir d'en 
■r'-ir ; iU oiment leor servitude, comme lee compagnons d'UlysBS 
' rnuGot lenr ahrutissement.' 

I rclnni to the quotation in which you reprobate Republicau- 
111. Relying npon the temper of the times, you have surely 
' "logfat little argument necessary to content what few wLU be 

Tily enough to support; the titrougestof au:tiliaries, imprisou- 
■ii"tand the pillory, has left your arm little to perform. But 
■■ bpiriiKss of mankind is so closely connected with this 8ub- 

-i, tliat I cannot suffer such considerations to deter mo from 
iri'viiig out a few hints, which may lead to a conclusion that a 
'"public legitimately constructed contains loss of an oppressive 
' ludple than any other form of goTernment. 

Vour Lordship will scarcely questiou that much of human 
t;, t!i:iL the great evils which desolate States, proceed from 
vJ"-iii'ir3 having an interest distinct from that of the 

'nictl. It shoold seem a natural deduction, tJiat whatever 
-^ t tendency to identify the two must also in the samo 
''^CTee promote the general welfare. Aa the magnitude of 
■imort all States prevents the possibility of their enjoying a 
in; ilcuocnicy, philosophers — from a wish, as far as is in 
-nr power, to make the governors and the governed one — will 
~ii their thoaghts to the system of universal representation, 

I ■',11 ;tnnex an equal importance to the suffrage of every in- 

I ::;!, Jealous of giving up no more of the nuthority of the 

; ii \\i.\w is necessary, they will bo solicitous of finding ont 

lui :i;ud by which the office of their delegates may be con- 

. "h Tiiiu'li at) if) practicable to the proposing and deliberating 

1 IjA.H nitber than to enacting Ibcm ; reserving to the people 

' power of Uually iuscribiug them in the national code. Unless 

'" t> attended to, as soon as a people has chosen rcpreseutativeft 
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it no longer has a political existence, except as it is nnderstood 
to retain the privilege of annihilating the trust when it shall 
think proper, and of resuming its original power. Sensibk 
that at the moment of election an interest distinct from that o 
the general hody is created, an enlightened legislator will en 
deavour hy every possible method to diminish the operation o: 
such interest. The first and most natural mode that presenti 
itself is that of shortening the regular duration of this trust, ii 
order that the man who has betrayed it may soon be supersedec 
by a more worthy successor. But this is not enough ; awar< 
of the possibility of imposition, and of the natural tendency o 
power to corrupt the heart of man, a sensible Bepublican wil 
think it essential that the office of legislator be not intrusted i 
the same man for a succession of years. He will also be in 
duced to this wise restraint by the grand principle of identifies 
tion ; he will be more sure of the virtue of the legislator b; 
J knowing that, in the capacity of private citizen, to-morrow h 
must either smart under the oppression or bless the justice c 
the law which he has enacted to-day. 

Perhaps in the very outset of this inquiry the principle o: 
which I proceed will be questioned, and I shall be told tha 
the people are not the proper judges of their own welfare. Bo 
because under every government of modem times, till the founda 
tion of the American Bepublic, the bulk of mankind have aj 
peared incapable of discerning their true interests, no conclusio: 
can be drawn against my principle. At this moment have w 
not daily the strongest proofs of the success with which, in wha 
you call the best of all monarchical governments, the popok 
mind may bo debauched ? Left to the quiet exercise of theur ow 
judgment, do you think that the people would have thought i 
necessary to set fire to the house of the philosophic Priestlej 
and to hunt down his life like that of a traitor or a parricide 
that, deprived almost of the necessaries of existence by the bui 
den of their taxes, they would cry out, as with one voice, fc 
a war from which not a single ray of consolation can visit thei 
to compensate for the additional keenness ^ith which the 
are about to smart under the scourge of labour, of cold, and < 
hunger ? 

Appearing, as I do, the advocate of Bepublicanism, let n 
not be misunderstood. I am well aware, from the abuse of it 
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nUvo power in States, tliat there is not a sJDgle Enropeon 
too bnt what aCTordx a melanclioly proof that if, at this mo- 
!0t, the original anlhority of the people aliould be restored, all 
it «o(iM bo expected from sucli restoration would 'in the begin- 
ning be hot a change of tyranny. Considering the natnre of a 
Ippablic in reference to the present condition of Europe, your 
Uhip stopB here ; but a philosopher will extend his views 
"a fafth«T : having dried up the edurce from which flows the 
I of the public opinion, he will bo sensible that the 
1 will ^o on frradaully r«fiuiu^ itself. I mast add also, 
c coorciro power is of necessity so strong in all the old 
mments, that a people could not at Urst make an abuse of 
f which a Icgitiniiite Republic suppORes. The animal 
knlmscd from its stall will exhaust the overflow of its spi- 
i a round of wanton vagaries ; bat it will soon return to 
f, and enjoy its freedoiu in moderate and regular delight. 
It, to resume the subject of universal representation, I 
It to hare mentioned before, that in the choice of its repre- 
itives a people ^iU not immorally hold out wealth as a cri- 
n of integrity, nor lay down as a fundamental rale, that to 
l« ^naliiii^d for the trying duties of le-iislation a citizen should 
tiepoesefised of a certain fixed property. Virtues, talents, and 
•opircmcnts are all that it will look for. 

Btriiig destroyed every cslcmal object of delusion, let ns 
^ii* ttt« what makes the supposition necessary that the peopk' 
»i!l laiidead themselves. Your Lordship respects ' peasants and 
VHehuiics wlK^n they intrude not themselves into concoms for 
"iieh their education has not fitted them.' 
p Setting aside the idea of a peasant or mechanic being a legis- 
r, what vast education is requisite to enable him to judge 
t hia neighbours which is most qualified by hia industry 
)tbitegrity to bo intrusted with tho care of the interests of 
/ and of his fellow-citizens ? But leaving this ground, na 
mm«ntB formed on such a plan procceil in a plain and open 
kaner. tJieir adminiBtration would require much leas of what 
tily called tolouts and experience, that is, of disciplined 
ibety and boary Machiavelism ; and at the same time, as 
PDOld no longer bo their interest to keep the mass of Uie 
I in ignorance, a moderate portion of useful knowledge 
1 be otiiversally disnemiuated. If your Lordship has tra- 
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Yelled in the democratic cantons of Switzerland, you must have 
seen the herdsman with the staff in one hand and the book in 
the other. In the constituent Assembly of France was found 
peasant whose sagacity was as distinguished as his integrity 
whose blunt honesty overawed and baffled the refinements 
hypocritical patriots. The people of Paris followed him wi] 
acclamations, and the name of Pere Gerard will long be m< 
tioned with admiration and respect through the eighty-thj 
departments. 

From these hints, if pursued further, might be demonsti 
the expediency of the whole people ' intruding themselve/ 00 
the office of legislation, and the wisdom of putting inter finM 
what they may claim as a right. But government is divided 
into two parts — the legislative and executive. The executiTa 
power you would lodge in the hands of an individual. Before 
we inquire into the propriety of this measure, it will be necessary 
to state the proper objects of the executive power in governments 
where the principle of universal representation is admitted. 
With regard to that portion of this power which is exerted in 
the application of the laws, it may be observed that much of it 
would be superseded. As laws, being but the expression of the 
general will, would be enacted only from an almost universal 
conviction of their utility, any resistance to such laws^ any 
desire of eluding them, must proceed from a few refractory in- 
dividuals. As far, then, as relates to the internal administra* 
tion of the country, a Bepublic has a manifest advantage over a 
Monarchy, inasmuch as less force is requisite to compel obedi- 
ence to its laws. 

From the judicial tribunals of our own country, thongh we 
labour under a variety of partial and oppressive laws, we have* 
an evident proof of the nullity of regal interference, as the 
king's name is confessedly a mere fiction, and justice is known 
to be most equitably administered when the judges are least de- 
pendent on the crown. 

I have spoken of laws partial and oppressive; our penal code 
is so crowded with disproportioned penalties and indiscriminate 
severity that a conscientious man would sacrifice, in many in- 
stances, his respect for the laws to the common feelings of ha* 
manity ; and there must be a strange vice in that legislation 
from which can proceed laws in whose execution a man cannot 
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mmentAl withoat forfoiling his self-eeteem and incarring 
llempt of his fellow-citizens. 

\ to retOTD from tlus digi'eesioii : with rcg&rd to the other 
I of the executive government, which relate rather to 
m«astires than to admiQiflt«niig the law, it may he ob- 
hat the power exercised in conducting them is distin- 
hj almoet imperceptible shades from tbo legialative, 
t all such as admit of open discussion and of the delay 
It on public deliboratious are properly the province of 
reeentativo aesombly. If this observation bo duly nt- 
to, it will appear that this part of the executive power 
extremely circumscribed, will be stripped almost en- 
f A deliborative capacity, and will be reduced to a mere 
instmment. As a Republican government would leave 
Iter to a select body destitute of the means of corraptioi], 
im the peoplo, continaally contributing, could at all 
Hog to account or dismiss, will it not necessarily ensue 
iKtdy 80 selected and supported would perform their 
buctions with greater efficacy and fidelity than the corn- 
concerns of royalty can be expected to meet with iu the 
of princoB; of men who from their wealth and iute- 
tt forced themselves into trust; niid of statesmen, whose 
iHttwt is to exalt themselves by laying pitfalls for tlieir 
^^^b tor their country. 

^HHotme this subject no further; but adopting your 

'^ ■ method of argument, instead of continuing to demon- 

) Boperiority of a Republican executive government, I 

It some of the objections which have been often made 

:hy, and have not been answered. 

Brat objection to regal government is ita instability, pro- 

Ko a ^Tiricty of causes. ^Vhere monarchy is found jn 

it intenaity, aa in Morocco and Turkey, this observa- 

Unrtnted iu n vt-rj- pointed manner, and indeed is more 

itriking n« governments are more or less despotic. The 

obrJODB : as the monarch is the chooser of his mluis- 

aa Iii« own poitnions and caprice tire in general the sole 

hia ronduct, tJiese ministers, instead of puraning di- 

B one grand object of natiomil welfare, will make it 

»f Htndy to vary their measures according to his ha- 

Bnt a minister \na\t be refractory : his successor mil 



I 
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naturally run headlong into plans totally the reverse of th< 
mer system ; for if he treads in the same path, he is well a 
that a similar fate will attend him. This observation will i 
to each succession of kings, who, from vanity and a desi 
distinction, will in general studiously avoid any step v 
may lead to a suspicion that they are so spiritless as to in 
their predecessor. That a similar instability is not incide 
BepublicB is evident from their very constitution. 

As from the nature of monarchy, particularly of hered 
monarchy, there must always be a vast disproportion bet 
the duties to be performed and the powers that are to pei 
them ; and as the measures of government, far from gai 
additional vigour, are, on the contrary, enfeebled by bein 
trusted to one hand, what arguments can be used for alio 
to the will of a single being a weight which, as history si 
will subvert that of the whole body politic ? And this b: 
me to my grand objection to monarchy, which is drawn 
THE ETERNAL NATURE OF MAN. The oflScc of king is a tri 
which human virtue is not equal. Pure and universal r 
sentation, by which alone liberty can be secured, cannot, I tl 
exist together with monarchy. It seems madness to cxp 
manifestation of the general will, at the same time that we \ 
to a particular wiU that weight which it must obtain i 
governments that can with any propriety be called monarcl 
They must war with each other till one of them is extinguii 
It was so in France and * * * 

I shall not pursue this topic further, but, as you 1 
teacher of purity of morals, I cannot but remind you of that a 
sphere of corruption without which it should seem that c 
cannot exist. 

You seem anxious to explain what ought to be underi 
by the equality of men in a state of civil society; but your 1 
ship's success has not answered your trouble. If you 
looked in the articles of the Bights of Man, you would 
found your efforts superseded : 'Equality, without which li 
cannot exist, is to be met with in perfection in that Sta 
which no distinctions are admitted but such as have evid 
for their object the general good;' 'The end of government 
not be attained without authorising some members of tb 
ciety to command, and of course without imposing on the 
the necessity of obedience.' 
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Here, then, ia an inetUnbie iueqaality, wliicli msj be deno- 

iiiiiiAlM) ttiut of power. Id order to rendei- thia as Bmall as 

I ■iible, a legislator will be carcfal not to give greater force to 

iili aaUionty than is essential to its dae exccation. GoTcru- 

■-■<x\\, is at best bat a uecessary evil. Compelled to place them- 

■ ivOT in a state of subordination, men will obyioasiy endeavour 

■jfrtTcnt lli<! abtise of that superiority to wliich they sabmlt; 

'■rurdingly thpy will cautiously avoid whatever may lead those 

r; aLoui it i« acknowledged to anpposo they hold it as a right. 

'iiliiu^ iviU more efi'ectually contribute to this than that the 

■-'■\i iii uhom authority has been lodged should occasionally 

!■■! In the level of private citizen i he will learn from it a 

'< i-Lii' IcBson, and the people will be less liuble to cou- 

.1 li.i inrson with the power. On this principle hereditary 

!i.i:it'- v.ill be proscribed; and on another also— that in 

L J '■..Htiiu as that of heveditarj' iiuthority, no security can 

L.,'1 f,,i- talents adequate to the dischai-ge of the office, and 

: ■ [LMiily ihc people can mily feel the mortification of being 

11' i v.jihout having protected tbcmselves. 

'it,..'.[|fr distinction nill arise amongst mankind, which, 

■:;ii i: may bo easily modified by government, e:&ists inde- 

iIliii I'f it; I mean tbo distinction of wealth, which alwaj'S 

"1 iltcud superior talents and industry. It cannot be denied 

'-' tht Bccurity of individual property is one of the strongest 

^^linioBt natural motives to induce men to bow their necks to 

'Voke of civil govcrnnient. In order to attain this eud of 

"urity to property, a legislator will proceed with impartiality. 

Ic shoulil nut suppose that, when ho has insured to their pro- 

^■'tont the possession of lands and movables u^iust the de- 

I'Miation of the necessitous, nothing remains to bo done. The 

-i^Uity of all ages has demonstrated that wealth not only can 

« itself, bnt includes even an oppressive priuoiplo. Aware 

■b, and that the extremes of poverty and riches hare a 

jr tendency to corrupt the human heart, he will banish 

I fail code all Una such as the unnatural monster of prlmo- 

nrv, such H8 encourage assocuitions against labour in the 

k ftf corporato bodies, and indeed all that monopolising sys* 

Bdf legiiilation, whose baleful influence is shown in the dc- 

^dUtton of the country and in the necessity which redacAS 

1 relicks lo owe tlieir very existence to the oslentatioUB 
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bounty of their oppressors. If it is triie in common life, it i 
fitill more true in governments, that we should be just befoi 
we are generous; but our legislators seem to have forgotte 
or despised this homely maxim. They have unjustly left ui 
protected that most important part of property, not less rei 
because it has no material existence, that which ought to enabi 
the labourer to provide food for himself and his flEimily. 
appeal to innumerable statutes, whose constant and professc 
object it is to lower the price of labour, to compel the workmii 
to be content with arbitrary wages, evidently too small from tt 
necessity of legal enforcement of the acceptance of them. Eve 
from the astonishing amount of the sums raised for the suppo 
of one description of the poor may be concluded the extent an 
greatness of that oppression, whose effects have rendered it po 
Bible for the few to afford so much, and have shown us ihi 
such a multitude of our brothers exist in even helpless ind 
gence. Your Lordship tells us that the science of civil g< 
vernment has received all the perfection of which it is capabl 
For my part, I am more enthusiastic. The sorrow I feel from tl 
contemplation of this melancholy picture is not unconsoled I 
a comfortable hope that the class of wretches called mendicant 
will not much longer shock the feelings of humanity ; that tl 
miseries entailed upon the marriage of those who are not ric 
will no longer tempt the bulk of mankind to fly to that pn 
miscuous intercourse to which they are impelled by the instinc 
of nature, and the dreadful satisfaction of escaping the pr 
spect of infants, sad fruit of such intercourse, whom they a: 
unable to support. If these flattering prospects be ever realise 
it must be owing to some wise and salutaiy regulations counte 
acting that inequality among mankind which proceeds from tl 
f resent Jixed disproportion of their possessions. 

I am not an advocate for the agrarian law nor for sumptnai 
regulations, but I contend that the people amongst whom tl 
law of primogeniture exists, and among whom corporate bodi< 
are encouraged, and immense salaries annexed to useless ai 
indeed hereditary offices, is oppressed by an inequality in tl 
distribution of wealth which does not necessarily attend men : 
a state of civil society. 

Thus far we have considered inequalities inseparable fro: 
civil society. But other arbitrary distinctions exist amon 
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.innkind, either from cboico or nsarpation. I ulludo to titlee, 
ta utan, ribbon», and gitrters, and other badges of fictitiooB 
raperiority. Voar Lordsliip will not qacstioii tLo grand prin- 
dpla on wliicli this inquiiy set out ; I look npon it, then, as my 
lUity to Xtj the propriely of these diatioctionB by that criteriOD, 
md think it will be no diflicult task to prove that these separa- 
tioiM among maokiiidare absnrd, impolitic, and immoral. Con- 
Bileriag bcr«dit!iiy nobility ns a reward for services rendered to 
tbfl Stste — and it ts to my charity that yon owo tlie pcrmisBion 
of taking ap the qaestion on this ground — what services caa n 
nsn reader to the State adequate to eoch a compensation that 
V makiDg of Inws, npon which the happiness of mitlions is to 
: ;wB<l, shall bo lodged in him and his poBtority, however de- 
< raved may be their principles, however coutempLiljIe their nn- 
lir [Standings? 

Bat here I way be accused of sophistry ; I onght to sub- 
'.rict every idea of power from snch distinction, though from 
Uli' ncokncisa of mankind it is impOBsiblc to disconnect them. 
What servicex, then, can a man render to society to componsate 
jithe outrage done to the dignity of onr naturo when wo bind 
lelves to address him and his posterity with humiliating 
aloontions, calling him most noble, most honourable, most 
I, moBt aognst, serene, oscellGut, omineDt, and so forth ; 
n it is more than probable that such nnnutural flattery will 
it|i<aerato vices nhich onght to consign him to neglect and 
, or make bim the perpetual object of the finger of 
And does not experience justify the observiition, that 
B titles — a thing very rare — havo boon conferred as tho 
V«f lOGrit, those to whom they have deseenJed, far from 
Mby animated to imitate their ancestor, have pre- 
I that lustre nhich they supposed thrown round 
, prodigally relying on such resources, lavished what 
I their own, their personal reputation ? 
b would bo happy if ihis delusion were confined to tbem- 
1'^; bat, alas, tho world is weak enough to grant the iudal- 
ftace which they assume. Vice, which is forgiven in one cha- 
's'teT, will »oon cease to meet with steruuess of rebuke when 
Imad in others. Even at first she will entreat pardon with 
we, assured that ere long she will be charitably auppOBsd 
fttend in no need of it. 
Itol. I. 
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But let me ask you seriously, from the mode in which these 
ilistinctions are originally conferred, is it not almost necessax}' 
that, far from being the rewards of services rendered to the State, 
they should usually be the recompense of an industrious sacrifice 
of the general welfare to the particular aggrandisement of that 
l)ower by which they are bestowed? Let us even alter their 
source, and consider them as proceeding from the Nation itself, 
and deprived of that hereditary quality ; even here I should pro- 
scribe them, and for the most evident reason — that a man's past 
services are no sufficient security for his future character; he 
who to-day merits the civic wreath may to-morrow deserve the 
Tarpeian rock. Besides, where respect is not perverted, where 
the world is not taught to reverence men without regarding their 
conduct, the esteem of mankind will have a very different value, 
and, when a proper independence is secured, will be regarded as 
a sufficient recompense for services however important, and will 
be a much surer guarantee of the continuance of such virtues as 
may deserve it. 

I have another strong objection to nobility, which is that itr 
has a necessary tendency to dishonour labour, a prejudice whicK^ 
extends far beyond its own circle; that it binds down whoL^ 
ranks of men to idleness, while it gives the enjoyment of a 
ward which exceeds the hopes of the most active exertions 
human industry. The languid tedium of this noble repose mu^'^ 
be dissipated, and gaming, with the tricking manoeuvres of tlm^ 
horse-race, afford occupation to hours which it would be happ7 
for mankind had they been totally unemployed. 

Reflecting on the corruption of the public manners, do&0 
your Lordship shudder at the prostitution which miserably de- 
luges our streets ? You may find the cause in our aristocratic^! 
prejudices. Are you disgusted with the hypocrisy and syco- 
phancy of our intercourse in private life? You may find th^ 
cause in the necessity of dissimulation which we have established 
by regulations which oblige us to address as our superiors, ii*- 
deed as our masters, men whom we cannot 1but internally despise* 
Do you lament that such large portions of mankind should stoap 
to occupations unworthy the dignity of their nature? You may 
find in the pride and luxury thought necessary to nobility ho^ 
such servile arts are encouraged. Besides, where the mos^ 
honourable of the Land do not blush to accept such offices a^ 
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grooiD of tbfi bmicliamber, master of the hounds, lords in waiting, 
e*pt«iti of the hononrable band of gentlemen-peiiBiouera, is it 
Mtonishing that the balk of the people Bbould not ask of an 
oenipfttioD. whftt is it? but what may be gained by it? 

If ihe long cijuostrian train ofctinipttge should make your 
..TiUhii) i<igh for the poor who are pining in hunger, you will 
-'.J that little iii thought of snatching tbo bread from their 
mcmtiis to ckc out the ' necrxaanj splendour' of uobility. 

I hare oot time to pursue this subject further, but am 80 
rtmogly imfireiiscd with the baleful influence of aristocracy aud 
onbility upon human happiness and virtue, that if, as I am per- 
■wded, monarchy cannot c:dst without such supporters, I think 
Uut TMson sufficient for the preference I hare given to the Re- 
i'lbliean system. 

It is with reluctance that I qnit the subjects I have just 
-iuch«d npon ; but the nature of this Address does not permit 
A lo eontinnc the discussion. I proceed to what more immc- 
itely relates to this Kingdom at the present crisis. 
, Yoa ask with triumphant confidoDce, to what other law arc 
I of England subject than the general will of the 
Vbich they belong ? Is your Lordship to be told that 
e is not choice, and that obedience is not freedom ? 
^ ft single man in Great Britain who has no suffrage in 
<u*ilMiiou of a representative, the will of the society of which 
i* if a aombcT is not generally expressed ; be is a Uelot in tliat 
«n«ly. You answer the question, so confidently put. in this 
i)tigu]&r manner : ' The King, we are all justly persuaded, has 
DM tile iucliuatioii — and we all know that, if he bad the iucUna- 
I, bs has not the power — to subiitituto his will iu the place of 
The House of Lords has no such power. The House of 
MOa has no such power.' This passage, so artfully and 
MttutioDatly framed to agree with tbe delusions of the 
lu&t, cannot deceive a thinking reader. The exprosaioa of 
r fall persuasion of tbe upright intentions of the King can 
^ be tbe language of flattery. You are not to be told that it 
itilntionally a maxim not to attribute Lo the person of tbo 
\ tbe measures and misconduct of government. Had yoa 
1 to speak, as you ought to have done, openly and ex- 
■iUy, you must bare expressed your just persuasion nud im- 
Uconildenee in the integrity, moderation, and wisdom ofbis 
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Majesty's ministers. Have you forgot the avowed ministerial 
maxim of Sir Robert Walpole ? Are you ignorant of the over- 
whelming corruption of the present day ? 

You seem unconscious of the absurdity of separating what is 
inseparable even in imagination. Would it have been any con- 
Holation to the miserable Romans under the second triumvirate . 
to have been asked insultingly, Is it Octavius, is it Anthony, or 
is it Lcpidus that has caused this bitterness of affliction ? and 
when the answer could not be returned with certainty, to have 
been reproached that their suflFcrings were imaginary ? The fact 
is that the King and Lords ami Commons, by what is termed 
the omnipotence of Parliament, have constitutionally the right 
of enacting whatever laws they please, in defiance of the peti* 
lions or remonstrances of the nation. They have the power of 
doubling our enormous debt of 240 millions, and may pursue 
measures which could never be supposed the emanation of the 
general will without concluding the people stripped of reason, of 
sentiment, and even of that first instinct which prompts them to * 
preserve their own existence. 

I congratulate your Lordship upon your enthusiastic fondness 
for the judicial proceedings of this country. I am happy to find 
you have passed through life without having your fleece torn 
from your back in the thorny labyrinth of litigation. But yoa 
have not lived always in colleges, and must have passed by som^ 
victims, whom it cannot be supposed, without a reflection oa 
your heart, that you have forgotten. Here I am reminded of 
what I have said on the subject of representation — to be qualified, 
for the oflice of legislation you should have felt like the bulk of 
mankind ; their sorrows should be familiar to you, of which, if 
you are ignorant, how can you redress them ? As a member of 
the assembly which, from a confidence in its experience, sagacity, 
and wisdom, the constitution has invested with the supreme 
appellant jurisdiction to determine the most doubtful points of 
an intricate jurisprudence, your Lordship cannot, I presume, be 
ignorant of the consuming expense of our never-ending process, 
the verbosity of unintelligible statutes, and the per|)etual con- 
trariety in our judicial decisions. 

* The greatest freedom that can be enjoyed by man in a state 
of civil society, the greatest security that can be given with re- 
spect to the protection of his character, property, personal liberty, 
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^B, and life, is afforded to every individaal by oor present cod-^ 
Hiioo.* fl 

^BLct U ucTer bo forgotteu by ooraolves, and let us impreBB I 
^BbserTalioQ npou tlio hcurts of our children, that we are in 
^■MBion of botb (liberty und equality), of as mucli of both aa 
^Bbe eoDBistcnt with the end for which civil society was intro- 
^Bd among mankind.' J 

^■tsn; of my readers will hardly believe me when I inform thomfl 
^B UieM passages are copii>d verbattm from your AppendiXrl 
^■Barko ronttod the indigaation of all muka of men when, 
^B reG&«meRt in cruelty superior to that nhich in the East 
^■k tho living to the doud, Uu strove to persuade ns that wo 
^Boor poeterity to the end of time were riveted to a canstitu- 
^B by Uic indissoluble compact nf — a dead parchment, and 
^H bound to cherish a corse at the bosom when reason might 
^B aloud that it should be catoiubcd. Your Lordship aims at J 
^B nunc detestable object by moaus more criminal, becaus«l 
^■a dangeruus and insidious. Attempting to lull the peoplafl 
^ttnglud into a belief that any inquiries directed towards IImA 
^■ue of liberty and equality can in no other wuy lead to IheirS 
^l^ess than by convincing them that they buvo already arrived^ 
^B*i'<>cti*'D in the science of government, what is your object 
^Bta eselade them for ever from the most fruitful field of hamau 
^Bhdedgc? Besides, it is anulher cause to execrate this doc- 
^Bt that the consequence of snch fatal delusion would bo that 
^Hj toast entirely draw off their alteutiou, not oalyfiom the go- 
^^mcnt, but from their governors ; that the stream of public 
itphiue, for from clearing und enricMug the prospect of society, 
vonld by its stagDation consign it to barrenness, and by its 
Imtnraetion infect it with death. You have aimed an arrow at 
'iUnyaad philosophy, the eyes of the hnman race; why, Itk^ 
'■^ breteratc enemy of PhlHp, in putting your name to thd 
*l>iA, did yon not declare openly its destination ? I 

^LAz r t«acbcr of religion, your I^ordsbip conuot be ignorant of 
^Hua of breaches of dnty which may bo denominated faults of 
^Hmmhi. You profess to give your opinions upon the present 
^Balent crisis, expressing a wish that they m»y have som^l 
^■tt iu trunqoillising the minds ot the people. Whence corned 
^HhntUiBt the two grand causes of ibis working of the iKipulafl 
^^^^BHseed over iu silence ? Your Lordship's conduct m^l 
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bring to mind the story of a company of strolling comedians, who 
gave out the play of Hamlet as the performance of the evening. 
The audience were not a little surprised to be told, on the draw- 
ing up of the curtain, that from circumstances of particular con- 
venience it was hoped they would dispense with the omission 
of the character of — Hamlet ! But to be serious — for the subject 
is serious in the extreme — from your silence respecting the 
general call for a parliamentary reform, supported by your as- 
sertion that we at present enjoy as gi*eat a portion of liberty and 
equality as is consistent with civil society, what can be supposed 
but that you are a determined enemy to the redress of what the 
people of England call and feel to be grievances ? 

From your omitting to speak upon the war, and your general 
disapprobation of French measures and French principles, ex- 
pressed particularly at this moment, we are necessarily led also 
to conclude that you have no wish to dispel an infatuation which 
is now giving up to the sword so large a portion of the poor, and 
consigning the rest to the more slow and more painful consump- 
tion of want. I could excuse your silence on this point, as it 
would ill become an English bishop at the close of the eighteenth 
century to make the pulpit the vehicle of exhortations which 
would have disgraced the incendiary of the Crusades, the hermit 
Peter. But you have deprived yourself of the plea of decorum 
by giving no opinion on the Reform of the Legislature. As 
undoubtedly you have some secret reason for the reservation of 
your sentiments on this latter head, I cannot but apply the same 
reason to the former. Upon what principle is your conduct to 
be explained ? In some parts of England it is quaintly said, 
when a drunken man is seen reeling towards his home, that he 
has business on both sides of the road. Observing your Lord- 
ship's tortuous path, the spectators will be far from insinuating 
that you have partaken of Mr. Burke's intoxicating bowl ; they 
will content themselves, shaking their heads as you stagger 
along, with remarking that you have business on both sides of 
the road. 

The friends of Liberty congratulate themselves upon the 
odium under which they are at present labouring, as the causes 
which have produced it have obliged so many of her false adher- 
ents to disclaim with officious earnestness any desire to promote 
her interests ; nor are they disheartened by the diminution which 
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their body is supposed already to have sustained. Conscious 
tliat an enemy lurking in our ranks is ten times more formid- 
able than when drawn out against us, that the unblushing aris- 
toeiacy of a Maury or a Cazales is £eur less dangerous than the 
insidiouB mask of patriotism assumed by a La Fayette or a 
Mirabeau, we thank you for your desertion. Political convulsions 
haTe been said particularly to call forth concealed abilities, but it 
has been seldom observed how vast is their consumption of them. 
Befleeiing upon the £Eite of the greatest portion of the members 
of the constituent and legislative assemblies, we must necessarily 
be struck with a prodigious annihilation of human talents. 
Aware that this necessity is attached to a struggle for Liberty, 
we are the less sony that we can expect no advantage from tlio 
mental endowments of your Lordship. 



APPENDIX. 

[It is deemed expedient to reprint here the Appendix to Bishop Watson^s Ser- 
mon, which is animadverted on in the preceding Apology. G.] 

The^ Sermon which is now, for the first time, published, was written 
many years ago ; it may, perhaps, on that account bo more worthy of the 
attention of those for whose benefit it is designed. If it shall liaTe any 
effect in calming the perturbation which has been lately excited, and 
(which still subsists in the minds of the lower classes of the community, I 
shall not be ashamed of having given to the world a composition in every 
other light uninteresting. I will take this opportunity of adding, with the 
same iutcntiou, a few rcficctions on the present circumstances of our own 
and of a neighbouring country. 

With regard to France — I have no hesitation in declaring, that the 
object which the French seemed to have in view at the commencement of 
their revolution had my hearty approbation. The object was to free 
themselves and their posterity from arbitrary power. 1 hope there is not 
a man in Great Britain so little sensible of Uie blessings of that free con- 
stitution imder which he has the happiness to live, so entirely dead to the 
interests of general humanity, as not to wish that a constitution similar to 
our own might be Cbtablished, not only in France, but in every despotic 
state in Europe ; not only in Europe, but in every quarter of the globe. 

It is one thing to approve of an end, another to approve of the means 
by which an cud is accomplished. I did not approve of the means by 
which the first revolution was effected in Franco. I thought that it would 
have been a wiser measure to have abridged the oppressive privileges, and 
to have lessened the enonnous number of tlie nobility, than to have 
abolished tlie order. I Uiought that the State ought not in justice to have ^ 
seized any part of the property of the Church, till it had reverted, as it ^ 
were, to the community, by tlie death of its immediate possessors. I 
thought tliat the king was not only treated with unmerited indignity, but 
that too little authority was left him to enable him, as tho chief executive 
magistrate, to be useful to the State. These were some of my reasons for 
not approving tlic means by wliich the first revolution in France was 
brought about. As to otlier evils which took place on the occasion, I con- 
sidered tliem ccilaiuly as evils of importance ; but at the same time as ' 
evils inseparable from a state of civil commotion, and which I conceived 
would be more tlian compensated by the establishment of a limited 
monarchy. 

The French have abandoned the constitution tliey had at first estab- 
lished, and have changed it for another. No one can reprobate with more 
truth than I do both tho means and tlie end of this change. The end 
has been tho establishment of a republic. Now a republic is a form of 
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mX whkfa. of all olhcrs. I most dislike— and I tlinlilio it for this 
bccauae uf all tuuis of guvemiuent. scarcely excepting Uio woal 
d«aputio. I tliink u i-ci>iililiu Uiu vaosi oppressive to tlie bulk ot the people ; 
tbej ttre Jccdvfd iii it with U'o show or liberty : but Uiey live in it under 
tbe most odiotu uf ull tymsuics, tlic tj-ranny of llieir equals. 'With re- 
fpact to tbe mcsna by wliicli tliis ucw republic hns been erected in Fmnoe, 
llwf l>«Te been eougmnary. SELVEtge. uiore iLon brutal. They not merely 
CD Um bort of every individual nilh conuDisG ration for the unfortunate 
Hbnn, bnt tbey eslubit lo the eye of contemplation an humiliating 
pkom of human nature, when its passions are not regulated by lehgion. 
Of eoalrollod by latv. J, fly with terror and abhorrence even bom the. 
liaaa of Ulicrly, wliea I sec it stained nilli the blood of the aged, of the 
limioemi, "oTQib defeuccless sci, of the ministers of religion, and of tho 
faiilifnl adherents of a fallen monarch, My heart Einlcs within me when 
1 ■i^e U Btreaining «'illt thu blood of t)ie monarch liitnsclf. Merciful Gadi 
■trile BpooJUy, wo beseech Thee, with deep contrition and sincere remorBc, 
Um obdnrate hearts of the relentless pcrpctmtors and projectors of Ihcso 
U-mid d«C(U, lest Ibcy should suddenly sinli into eternal and extreme per- 
ditioB. loaded willi on nnutlcruble <«-eight of unrepentcd and. except 
liimai{b th« blood of Ilim whoso religion they reject, inespiablc sin. 

Xia mouardi, you will IcU me, wns guilty of perfidy and peijury. 1 
knov not that he was guilty of eiUier; but admitting that he has been 
goiliy of bo4h, who, alaa, of the sons of men is so confident in the strength 
«( hi* own virtue, M nesuicd of his own integrity and intrepidity of cha- 
nctar, oa lo be certain that, under similar temptations, he would not have 
tiM* gnilly of similar oScncesl' Surely it would have been no diminution 
of tiM ■terUDeiiB of new r«pablicau Tirtue. no disgrace to tho magnanimity 
of* gtvBt nation, if it hod pardoned tlic perlidy which its own oppression 
bad ocouioned, if it had remitted tlie puoisliment of tlto peijury of the 
Idag ki lh« tfibunul of Uim by whom kintji reign and princft deoree 

And «n> tliere any muu in tliis kingdom, except such as lind their 
•■—'—r-' in pubUc confusion, who would hazard tlie introduction of such 
matwt uf tspinc, barbarity, and bloodshed, as have disgraced Trance and 
■ntngcd hnmnaily. for the ^ke of obtaining — nliatV — Liberty and 
Equltt;. I iraspict UiAt tlie meaning of these terms is not clearly and 
pticially nndcrstood : it may be of use to explain them. 

Um libvrty of a man in a state of nature consists in his being subject 
txBulBwbat tlte law of nature; and tlic liberty of a man in n stato of 
•-L*^ MUUilBtB in liis being sulyect lo no law but to the law enacted by 
^-c igmmi will of tbe society lo which ho belongs. And to wliat other 
'lw )• «Ay man in Great Britain subject? The king, wo are all justly 
: ' rBa>d«d. baa not tho inclination, and wo all know that if he had tho 
ir-iiiwtiuD, lie lias not thu puwer, lu Bubstituti! liis will in the place of the 
^i-. Tbe Uouho of Lords has no audi puwvr : the House of Cummona 
- u na mcb power ; the Church has no Kuch ponor -. tho rich men of the 
-iiaUj fakTC BO such power. The poorest man amongst ns, the beggar at 
■iT door, is goTnmcd — not by tliu uncertain, posui^nntc, arbitrary will of 
-3 indindual— not hy tlic iclfisli insolence of nn aiislocntio faction— not 
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by tho madness of democratic violence — but by the fixed, impartial, 
deliberate voice of law, enacted by the general saffirage of a free people. 
Is your property injured ? Law, indeed, does not give you property ; but 
I \ it ascertains it. Property is acquired by industiy and probity ; by the 
I > exercise of talents an JTlngentiiiy ; and the possession of it is secured by the 
laws of the community. Against whom tliink you is it secured? It is 
secured against tliievgs and robbers; against idle and prqfligatejnen, 
who, however low your condition may be, would be glad to deprive you of 
the little you possess. It is secured, not only against such disturbers of 
the public peace^ but against the oppression of tlie noble, the rapacity of 
the powerful, and the avaiicc of the rich. The courts of British justice 
aro impartial and incorrupt ; tlicy respect not the persons of men ; the 
poor man's lamb is, in their estimation, as sacred as the monaroh's crown ; 
with inflexible integrity they adjudge to evexy man his own. Your pro* 
perty under their protection is secure. If your personal liberty be ui^ustly 
restrained, though but for an hour, and that by the highest servants of the 
crown, the crown cannot screen them ; tlie tlirone cannot hide them ; the 
law, with an undaunted arm, seizes them, and drags them with irresistible 
might to the judgment of whom ? — of your equals— of twelve of your neigh- 
bours. In such a constitution as this, wliat is thero to complain of on the 
score of liberty? 

The greatest freedom that can be enjoyed by man in a state of civil 
society, the greatest security that can be given him with respect to the 
protection of his character, property, personal liberty, limb, and life, is 
afforded to every individual by our present constitution. 

The equality of men in a state of nature does not consist in an equality 
of bodily strength or intellectual ability, but in their being equally free 
from the dominion of each other. The equality of men in a state of civil 
society docs not consist in an equality of wisdom, honesty, ingenuity, 
industry, nor in an equality of property resulting from a due exertion 
of these talents ; but in being equally subject to, equally protected by the 
same laws. And who knows not that every individual in tiiis great nation 
is, in tliis respect, equal to every other? There is not one law for the 
nobles, anotlier for tlie commons of tlie land — one for the clergy, another 
for the laity — one for the rich, another for the poor. The nobility, it is 
true, have some pri\ilcges annexed to their biilh ; the judges, and other 
magistrates, have some annexed to their office ; and professional men have 
some annexed to their professions : — but these privileges aro neither in- 
jurious to the liberty or property of other men. And you might as reason- 
ably contend, that the bramble ought to be equal to the oak, the lamb to 
the lion, as that no distinctions should take place between the members of 
the same society. The burdens of tho State are distributed through the 
whole community, with as much impartiality as the complex nature of 
taxation \i'ill admit; every man sustains a part in proportion to hia 
strength ; no order is exempted from the payment of taxes. Nor is any 
order of men exclusively entitled to the cnjo^^ment of the lucrative offices 
of the State. All cannot enjoy tliem, but all enjoy a capacity of acquiring 
them. The son of the meanest man in tlie nation may become a general 
or an admiral, a lord chancellor or an archbishop. If any persons have 
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baan k> nmple u U> EoppoM that even the French ever intondud. by the 
tMB •qnsHty, ut equally of property, they have bcun quite mistaken in 
tiMir id«M- Tho Pniicli never unders[«ad by it anything tnaUrially 
Ai&MBl bcoi what wo nnd our ancestors have been in full p08sessii>n of 

Olk«r aationa may deluge tlieir land nith blood in struggling for 
libat^ mad equality ; bat let it never he forgotten by om^elves, and let us 
iiMfamm tlie ubaervstion upon the hearts of our children, that we are in 
fommatioa uf both, of m nineh of boili us can be consiatiiint with the end 
hir wbkb ctvtl oocioty was introduced amougst niankiud. / 

Hm provision wliich is made for tlie poor in Uiia kingdom is ho liberal, iX 
•fc m lbs opinion of some, to discourage indnstry. The rental of the 
Uada ia Kokand and Wales does not, I conjecture, amount to more tJuui 
•inktetn milljond a year^ and tlie poor rates amonnt to two millions. 
"n* poor Ikea. at present, posst'ss a. ninth port of the Landed rental of the 
iipiuilij : atut reckoning ten pounds for the annual muintcnonce of each 
fMaper, it may be iufurrad. Iliat those who are maintained by the com- 
mnil^ dn not i-uii£tilule a tortietli part of the people. An ci|ua) division 
of land would bi'i to the poor a great miaforlune; they wonld poaaesa far 
loM than bjr the kws of the land they are at present entitled to. When 
we aiU to this consideration on account of the immense samn annually 
d hy the rich for the support of hospitals, infirmuricfs, dispensarieti 
[ Um nilief of sufferers by fire, tempests, famine, loss of caltle, great j 
t, and other misfortnnea, all of fvhich charities must ceafu were oil)/ 
BMB um a level, for all men would tlien be equally poor, — it cannot hot 
euilc one's aatonislunent that so foolish a Eyslem shotUd have ever been 
b aa mentioned by any man of common sense. It is a system not 
; and was it practicable, it would not be useful ; and was it 
oafiil. it wonld not be just. 

Bntaone one may think, and. indeed, it lias been studionsly inculcated 

■sto tba minds of the multitude, that a roonaiehy. even a limited one, is a 

fcr naro expensive mode of civil governn^cnt than a republic; that a civQ- 

M of a iDQUon a year is an enonnous sum, which might be saved to the 

BMiiNi. Sayposing that every shilling of tliia sum could be saved, and 

Ikat etoy fJiilliug ol it was expended in supporting the dignity of thi- 

■-n>wft — both which suppositions ore entirely falac — still should I think 

' r Utefty, the prosperity, tlie tninquillily. the happiness of tliis great 

ition <luaply puTchneed by sucli a sura : still should I thiidi that he 

'•l'uU be a mailman in poUticg whn would, by a change of the ouustitu- 

! la. riok these hicv'ings land France supphes us with a proof tlmt infinite 

".<■ vniild be ran) for n paltry saving of eip>^se. I am not, nor have 

' ■ t bun, tlio patiDu of corruption. So far as the civil-list has a tendency 

; j [ -" . " >.ni' nl of any member of either house of parliament, it 

nhlch I wish it had not : but I cannot wish to aeo 

' i<>wn reduced to nothing, kst its proper weight in Uie 

. I 'lion ohould l>» thereby di-r,tr<jyed, A great portion of 

I lUi milliun is •.xjicuded in paying tlio snlami <if the judges, Uie iuter- 
■ |MMi ofonr law. tho guanliaus of our lives and properties: another 
B IMim Sa expended in maintDining ambassadors at dificrent conrtSi to 
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protect the general concerns of the nation from foreign aggression ; another 
portion is expended in pensions and donations to men of letters and 
ingenuity ; to men who have, by naval, military, or civil services, just 
claims to the attention of their country ; to persons of respectable families 
and connections, who have been humbled and broken down by misfortunes. 
I do not speak with accuracy, nor on such a subject is accuracy requisite ; 
but I am not far wide of truth in saying, that a fifth part of the million is 
more than sufficient to defray the expenses of the royal household. What 
a mighty matter is it to complain of, that each individual contributes less 
than sixpence a year towards the support of the monarchy ! 

That the constitution of this country is so perfect as neither to require 
or admit of any improvement, is a proposition to which I never did or 
ever can assent ; but I think it far too excellent to be amended by peasants 
and mechanics. I do not mean to speak of peasants and mechanics with 
any degree of disrespect ; I am not so ignorant of the importance, either 
of the natural or social chain by which all the individuals of the human 
race are connected together, as to tliink disrespectfully of any link of it 
Peasants and mechanics are as useful to the State as any other order of 
men ; but their utility consists in thou* discharging well the duties of their 
respective stations ; it ceases when tliey affect to become legislators ; when 
they intrude themselves into concerns for which their education has not 
fittod them. The liberty of tlie press is a main support of the liberty of 
the nation ; it is a blessing which it is our duty to transmit to posterity ; 
but a bad use is sometimes made of it : and its use is never more perni- 
cious than when it is employed to infuse into the minds of the lowest 
orders of tlie community disparaging ideas concerning the constitution of 
their country. No danger need be apprehended from a candid examina- 
tion of our own constitution, or from a display of the advantages of any 
otlicr; it wdll bear to bo contrasted with the best : but all men are not 
qualified to make the comparison ; and there arc so many men, in eveiy 
community, wlio wish to have no goveniment at all, that an appeal to 
them on such a point ought never to be made. 

There are, probably, in every government upon earth, circumstances 
which a man, accustomed to the abstract investigation of truth, may eaidly 
prove to be deviations from the rigid rule of strict political justice ; but 
whilst these deviations are cither generally not known, or, though known, 
generally acquiesced in as matters of little moment to tlie general felicity, 
I cannot tliiuk it to be the part, citlicr of a good man or of a good citizen, 
to be zealous in recommending such matters to the discussion of ignorant 
and uneducated men. 

I am far from insinuating, tliat tlie science of poUtics is involved in 
mystery ; or that men of plain understandings should be debarred from ex- 
amining the principles of tlie government to which they yield obedience. 
All that I contend for is this — tliat the foundations of our government 
ought not to be overturned, nor the edifice erected thereon tumbled into 
ruins, because an acute politician may pretend that he has discovered a 
flaw in the building, or that he could have laid tlie foundation after a 
better model. 

What would you say to a stranger who shoiild desire you to pull down 
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jDcir bocur. Wcniiie, (bronotli. he lind built one iu Krnttce or Amciicn. 
■ftcr «luit Iia (houglit a b«Ucr plan ? Yon. nuulil huj to him : No. sir — 
Vf ukdMcire hnvo lived iii this mansion comfurtably ami iKiuourahlj' for 
nuf gmmtions ; all its walls arc strong, and all it-i limbirrs eoiuuI : if I 
•iMoid obaerve a il<M:ay in auy of its parts, I know Uuw to mnkc the rcpara- 
tian vltbout Ihn asiiiiitancu of strangcrE ; and I know too thnt the repam- 
[, whm nuulo by myself, may bo made without injurf either to the 
"k or bcaoty of Uie building. It has boen biiiTi^ted, in the course of 
Wgm, by ■ tllouBand storms : yet still it stands unshaken Ds a rock, th'> 
~ r nf all my neighbours, each of whom sigha for oue of a similar con- 
Vour hou^ie may be suited to your climnte and temper, this is 
Mdtnl Xo mine. Pcrniit me. honcTer, to obsen-e to yon, that j-ou have itot 
jwt Ured taog enongb in your new house to lie sensible of all the incon- 
venienrea la whirh it may be liable, nor hfivo j-ou yet had any exporienco 
af tU Ktn-nglh ; it has yet sustained no shocks : the lir^t whiilivind mny 
^Ulcr its oompouent members in the air; the first earthquake may shake 
it* IbMulBtion ; the first inuudatiou may sweep the superstnictare from 
th* coT&eo of the earth. I hope no aecidont will happeu to your house, 
hrt I ui intisficd nith mine own. 

Grot calamities of every kind attend the breaking up of eatnbliaked 
.'ivcraDontd : — yot there are Eome forma of govcmnicnt, especially when 
""y happen to be badly adininislercd, bo exceedingly destructive of the 
i.tjiplnets lit mankind, lliat a change of them is not impiovidently pnr- 
'''•*«a4 at lli« expense of tlie misehicf accompanying tlioir subversion, 
' 'u gtnenunent v* not of tluit kind : look round the globe, and see if you 
riA diaooTer « Ginf;)o nnlion on all its surface bo powerful, so rich, bo 
'"nAimt, >u free and hnppy as our own. May Heaven avert from tlie 
WBdi of my countrymen the slightest wish to abolish their eonstituUon ! 

' Kingdrmiti.' observes Mr. Locke, ' have been overturned by the piide, 

■nUion. atul lurbulency of private men ; by the people's wantonness aud 

Wi» to rMt off the laivful autliority of their rulers, as well as by the 

nlfn inai'Ictiee, and endeavours to get and exercise an arbitrary power 

•NT tba people.' The recent danger to onr constitation was in my opinion 

WU; fat I conitidered its excellence to be so obdons to men even of tho 

BAd unimproved TiRderstandings. thnt I looked upon it us an idle and 

'■■■■\:A> ' fliirt. oitlier in foreign or domestic iuceudiiiries. to endeavour to 

'.\i--- bulk of the people to consent to an nlterutinn of it iufavDur 

' : Mir-. I kuew, indeed, that in every country tlie llagilious dregs 

' ^ ii'-ju were always ripe for revolutions: but I was sensible, at the 

unu time, tlist it ivas the interest, not only of tlio opulent and powerful, 

>u( mlyof the mercantile and middle classes of life, but even of honest 

' kiraann and manufiteturerij, of every saber and tndu.strinus mnu. to resist 

l)i« Beentiinis principles of snch pestilent members, fhnll I call them, or 

'-itisiitj. iifKociely. Men bettor informed and wiser tiian myself thought 

Wike eenstilntion wasiu great danger. '\Vhctlier in fact the danger waa 

gnt or (mall, it ia not necessary now to inquire : it may be more useful 

taJecIaKi tluit. in my humble opinion, the danger, of whatever magnitude 

I H my hate been, did not originate in any encroachments of either tho 

I k[pdaliTe or executive power ou the liberties or properties of the pMpla : 
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but in the \vild fancies and turbulent tempers of discontented or ill-in- 
formed individuals. I sincerely rejoice that, through the vigilance of 
administration, this turbulency has received a check. The hopes of bad 
men have been disappointed, and the understandings of mistaken men 
have been enlightened, by the general and unequivocal judgment of a 
whole nation; a nation not more renowned for its bravery and its 
humanity, though justly celebrated for both, than for its loyalty to its 
princes, and, what is perfectly consistent with loyalty, for its love of 
liberty and attachment to the constitution. Wise men have formed it, 
brave men have bled for it; it is our part to preserve it. 

R. LANDiLFP. 

Lwi^Uy Jan. 25, 1793. 
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Bitter and earnest writing must not hastilj be condemned ; for men etjukdt 
contend coldly, and without affection, abont things which they hold dear and 
precious. A politic man may write from his brain, without touch and sense of bia 
heart; as in a speculation that appertaineth not unto him; — but a leeUng 
Christian will express, in his words, a character of zeal or love. Lord Bnuutn, 
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Tmr bUowing pftges ori^nated in the oppoaition which wbb made bj 
hi* yiaymty's minislfFra to the expression, in public meetings and oUierwise, 
: ibo opinions and feelings of the people concerning the Conveation of 
' i.'itis. For iLe sake of immediate and general circuhition, I determined 
'•h«B I li*d made a considerable progross in the manuscript) to print it 
t portions in one of the daily newspapers. Accordingly two 
I of it rext«ndiag to page 251 were printed, in the montba of 
Deenaher and Jannaiy, in the Courier. — as being one of the moat im- 
pvllftl and extensively circulated jonmal.i of the time. The reader is 
nqUiMtod to bear in mind ihia preiious publication: otlierwise he will bo 
tX a los* to account for the arr&ngement of the matter in one instance in 
llie earlier part of the work. An accidental loss of several sheets of the 
■MBsanipt delsTed the continnance of the publication in that manner, 
ItU the dose of the OiriBtmas holidays ; and — the pressure of public 
t rendering it then improbable that room could be found, in the 
a at the paper, regularly to insert malter cxlendiug to such a length 
— this |iI*D nf publication was given up. 

It nar bo proper to slate that, in the extracts which have been made 
from Hw Spanish Procbmstioas. I have been obliged to vontout myself 
with tbc mnslations which appeared in the public joumab; having only 
in one bntancc hod access to the original. This is, in some coses, to be 
it^nUed— where llin language foils below the dignity of the 
IngoMntlit in not bo: and the feeling has suggested correc 

B to the tmnslators ; liastily as, no doubt, they must b&ve peir- 
n«d thiir work. 

I mvSt Mitrcat the reader to bear in mind tliat I began to write upon 
ul)i(«t in November Inst ; and have continued without bringing my 
k «arii«T to a conclusion, partly from accident, and partly from a wish 
MMM* additional docnments and facts. Passing occurrences have 
» eliaBg«8 in the situation of certain objects spoken of : but I have not 
_" L U nwessary to accommodate what I hod previonsly written to 
Ib«MClMag(«: the whole stands without alteration: except where additions 
ban bocn made, or errwrs corrected. 

Aa I Ihta iipok«n without reserve of tilings (and of persona as far as it 
*>( iifiinMij tu iUufttrate things, but no further) : and ait this has been 
^iiiilmnlj dune according to the light of my conscience: I have deemed it 
[inkt to prefix my name to these pages, in order that this last testimony 
1 a miMR mind might not be wanting. 

JToy VHk, IS09. 
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; CoDTeation, recently concluded by the Generals at the 
f the British army in Fortngal, is one of tLe most im- 
int eveute of oar Lime. It would be deemed bo in France, 
p Ruler of that country could dare to make it public witU 

e merely of its known bearings and dependences with which 
ih people are acquainted ; it has been deemed so in 
n and Portugal as far as the people of those countries have 

D permitted to gain, or have gained, a knowledge of it ; and 
vliiktthiB nation haa felt and still feels upon the subject is suffi- 
cicnUj nianifest. Wherever the tidings were commumcatedr i 
fej carried agitation along with them — a conflict of sensations ' 
in which, though sorrow was predominant, yet, through force i 
■''wum, impatience, hope, and indignation, and through thci 
■uuTorsal participation in passions so complex, and the sense | 
ofpoBur which this necessarily included — the whole partook I 
of tiio energy and activity of congratulation and joy. Not a 
^"xt., not a public room, not a fire-side in the island which was 
'K't tlisturhed as by a local or private trouble ; men of all estates, 
woililionB, and tempers were affected apparently in equal de- 
p™«, Vol was the event by none received as an open and 
'Wasurable affliction : it had indeed features bold and intelli- 
mk lo every ouo; hut there was an under^xpresaion which 
*" strange, dork, and mysterious — and, accordingly as differ- ■ 
^M notions prevailed, or the object was looked at in different 
points of view, we were aatouished like men who are ovcr- 
"Debjctl witJiont foi-ewarning — fearful like men who feel them- 
"^Itci to be helpless, and indignant and angry like men who 
"■belrayed. In a word, it would not be too much to say that 
'A« tiiliugs of this event did not spread with the commotion of 
* Menu which sweeps visibly over oar heads, but like an earth- , 
flute which rocks the ground under our feet. 
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How was it possible that it could bo otherwise ? For that 
army had been sent upon a service which appealed so strongly 

^ to all that was human in the heart of this nation — ^that there 
was scarcely a gallant father of a family who had not his mo- 
ments of regret that he was not a soldier by profession, which 
might have made it his duty to accompany it; every high- 
minded youth grieved that his first impulses, which would have 
sent him upon the same errand, were not to be yielded to, and 
that after-thought did not sanction and confirm the instan- 
taneous dictates or the reiterated persuasions of an heroic spirit. 
The army took its departure with prayers and blessings which 
were as widely spread as they were fervent and intense. For 
it was not doubted that, on this occasion, every person of which 
it was composed, from the General to the private soldier, would 
carry both into his conflicts with the enemy in the field, and 
into his relations of peaceful intercourse with the inhabitants, 
not only the virtues which might be expected from him as a 
soldier, but the antipathies and sympathies, the loves and 
hatreds of a citizen — of a human being — acting, in a manner 
hitherto unprecedented under the obligation of his human and 
social nature. If the conduct of the rapacious and merciless 
adversary rendered it neither easy nor wise — made it, I might 
say, impossible to give way to that unqualified admiration of 
courage and skill, made it impossible in relation to him to be 
exalted by those triumphs of the courteous afiections, and to 
be purified by those refinements of civility which do, more than 
<any thing, reconcile a man of thoughtful mind and.hnmane 
dispositions to the horrors of ordinary war ; it was felt that for 
such loss the benign and accomplished soldier would upon this 
mission be abundantly recompensed by the enthusiasm of fra- 
ternal love with which his Ally, the oppressed people whom he 
was going to aid in rescuing themselves, would receive him; 
and that this, and the virtues which he would witness in them, 
would furnish his heart with never-failing and far nobler objects 
of complacency and admiration. The discipline of the army was 
well known ; and as a machine, or a vital organized^ body, the 

' Nation was assured that it could not but be formidable; bat 
thus to the standing excellence of mechanic or organic power 
seemed to be superadded, at this time, and for this service, the 

•^ force of inspiration : could any thing therefore be looked for, 
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bot m ^orioOH result? The army proved ila prowess in the 
field ; uid what liaa been the result is attested, and long will 
be Bttested, hy the downcast looks — the silence — the paSHiOD- 
ale ctclonutions — the sighs and shame of every maa who is 
mrtb]- to breathe the air or to look upon the green-fields ■>■ 
of Libm; iu this blessed and liighly-fuvoured Island which we 
btlafait. 

If I were speaking of things however weighty, that were long 

put vdA dwindled in the memory, I should scarcely venture to 

tue tiiis language ; but the feelings are of yesterday — they are r>' 

of to-dsf ; the flower, a melancholy flower it is ! is still in blow, 

aor will, I tmst, its leaves bo shed through months that are to 

cone : for I repeat that the heart of the nation is in this struggk-. 

This JQ8t and iiecexsary war, as we have been accustomed to 

hear it styled from the beginning of the contest in the year 1793, 

had, MRDO time before the Treaty of .\miens, \'iz. after the sub- 

jagttion of Switzerland, and not till then, begun to be regarded 

bf llie body of the people, as indeed both just and necessary ; 

ud Uiis justice and necessity were by none more clearly per- 

otmd, or more feelingly bewailed, than by those who had most \ 

*(ialjr opposed the war iu its commencement, and who con- I 

1 moet bitterly to regret that this nation had ever borne a 

Their conduct was herein consistent; they proved 

4 they kept their eyes steadily fixed upon principles ; for, 

Bgh^there was a shifting or transfer of hostility in their 

A fv as regarded persons, they only combated the same 

sed to them under a diiferent shape; and that enemy 

fit pf Helfish^tyranny and lawless ambition. This 

_ . e dass of persons of whom I have been speaking, (and 

'•aold now be nnderstood, as associating them with an im- 

miue majority of the people of Great Britain, whose affections, 

^_ jMriUieUndiog all the delusions which had been practised 

^Hnw Ibeoi, wore, in tbo former part of the contest, for a long 

^H^i oa tho side of their nominal enemies,} this spirit, when it 

^^OfcBe undeniably embodied in the Freud i government, tbey r 

*i>bed, in spite of all dangers, should be opposed by war ; bn- 

^*aa pttace was not to he procured withont submission, which 

fwU Dot but be followed by a communion, of which tho word 

ofgiwtuig would be, on the one part, insult, — and, on the oth«r, 

(ItgndaUoQ. The people now wished for war, as their rolors 
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had done before, because open war between nations is a defined 
and effectaal partition, and the sword, in the^hanjS-OmEQ^ood 
and the Tirtuous, is the most intelUgible^sjmbol of abhorrence. 
It was in order to be preserved from spirit-breaking sabmisBions 
^*^&om the guilt of seeming to approve that which they had not 
• the power to prevent, and out of a consciousness of the danger 
that such guilt would otherwise actually steal upon them, and 
that thus, by evil communications and participations, would be 
f weakened and finally destroyed, those moral sensibilities and 
energies, by virtue of which alone, their liberties, and even their 
lives, could be preserved, — that the people of Great Britain de- 
termined to encounter all perils which could follow in the train 
of open resistance. — There were some, and those deservedly of 
high character in the country, who exerted their utmost influ- 
ence to counteract this resolution ; nor did they give to it so 
gentle a name as want of prudence, but they boldly termed it 
blindness and obstinacy. Let them be judged with charity! 
But there are promptings of wisdom from the peufitcalia of 
.human nature, which a people can he;^, though the wisest of 
I their practical Statesmen be deaf towards them. Iliis authentic 
voice, the people of England had heard and obeyed : and, in 
opposition to French tyranny growing daily more insatiate and 
^implacable, they ranged themselves zealously under their Gk)- 
.' vemment; though they neither forgot nor forgave its trans- 
X gressions, in having first involved them in a war with a people 
then struggling for its own liberties under a twofold infliction 
— confounded by inbred faction, and bclcagured by a cruel and 
imperious external foe. But these remembrances did not vent 
^emselves in reproaches, nor hinder us from being reconciled 
to our Rulers, when a change or rather a revolution in circum- 
stances had imposed new duties: and, in defiance ofTocal and 
personal clamour, it may be safely said, that the nation umted 
heart and hand^with the Government in its resolve to meet the 
worst, rather than stoop its head to receive that which, it was 
felt, would not be the garland but the yoke of peace. Yet it 
was an afflicting alternative; and it is not to be denied, that 
the effort, if it had the determination, wanted the cheerfulness 
of duty^'Our condition savoured too much of a grind ing co n- 
stralnt— too much of the vassalage of necessity; — it had too 
much of fear, and therefore of selfishness, not to be contem- 
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plated in the msin vith raeful emotion. We desponded though 
we did jaot,4eapair. In fact a dGliberate and preparatoiy forti'^ 
tode — a vedate and Et«rn melancholy, which Lad do sunshine 
uul waa exhilarated only by the UghtoiDga of iDdignatiou — thia 
WM the highest and beet state of moral feeling to which thoJ 
hum! nohle-ninded among us could attain. 

But, from the moment of the rising of the people of tho 

Pfrtncmn penin5ala, there was a mighty change ; we were in- 

rtmtmeoosly anioi^t^d ; and, from that moment, tho contest 

U8Bin«d the 4iS!ity«' which it is not in the power of any thing 

\/aX hope to hestow: and, if I may dare to transfer language, 

pnmptdd by a revelation of the state of being that admits not 

ofjgtBy o^hftngc. to the concerns and interests of our trun- 

■ifoty planet, from that moment ' this corrnptible put on incor- < 

.:|)tKU>, and this mortal put on immortality.' This sudden 

'■-tatibii -wi^f, on no~acco'nut more welcome — was by nothing 

.i>re endeared, than by the returning sense which accompanied 

"- iif inward liberty and choice, which gratified our moral ycai-n- ~ 

■.|r«, tnamnncVas tt wonld^give heocefbrward to oar actions as 

■; ■ ^ ! , an origination and direclion an question ably moral — -. 

!''!■■? — ii8~it was manifestly in sympathy with the species 

. luiilted Ibereforo of 11 uHuations_ of generous feeling — 

■■ ajipniUtiomnil of compTacency. We were intellectnali;;ed i 

'^^ in proportion ; we looked backward upon the records of the 1 

Woun race with pride, and, instead of being afraid, wo delighted \ 

'" look forward into futurity. It was imagined that this ncw- 

'"m spirit of rcsist&nce, rising from the most sacred feelings 

"f the human heart, would diffuse itself through many conntries ; 

uij Dot merely for the distant future, but for tho present, 

""Pttwere entertained as bold as they were disinterested and 

I Neret, indeed, was tho ifellowship pfour-Mntient nature moro , 

I »l>atto|y fult — never was the irresifltihle power of justice moro 

1 pnioQBly displayed than when the British and Spanish Nations, 

"iftta iiupulHe liko tlint of two ancient heroes throwing down 

'•luir weapons and reconciled in the field, east oflfat once their 

"Ubiiu Mid enuiities, and mutually embraced each other — to 

x^l'Oitrize this conversion of love, not by the festivities of peoce, 

I *<it 1^ combnting side by side through danger and under afllio* 

I OOB in the deTotedness of perfect brotherhood, ^his was a con- 
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junction which excited hope as fervent as it was rational. On 
the one side was a nation which brought with it sanction and 
authority^ inasmuch as it had tried and approved the blessingB 
for which the other had risen to contend : the one was a people 
which, by the help of the surrounding ocean and its own virtues, 
had preserved to itself through ages its liberty, pure and invio- 
lated by a foreign invader; the other a high-minded nation, 
which a tyrant, presuming on its decrepitude, had, through the 
real decrepitude of its Government, perfidiously enslaved* What 
could be more delightful than to think of an intercourse begin- 
ning in this manner ? On the part of the Spaniards their love 
towards us was enthusiasm and adoration ; the faults of our na- 
tional character were hidden from them by a veil of splendour ; 
they saw nothing around us but glory and light; and, on our 
side, we estimated their character with partial and indulgent 
fondness ; — thinking on their past gi'eatness, not as the under- 
^^"^ . mined foundation of a magnificent building, but as the root of a 
j\ , majestic tree recovered from a long disease, and beginning again 
( to flourish with promise of wider branches and a deeper shade 
v^han it had boasted in the fulness of its strength. If in the sen- 
sations with which the Spaniards prostrated themselves before 
the religion of their country we did not keep pace with them — ^if 
even their loyalty was such as, from our mixed constitution of 
government and from other causes, we could not thoroughly 
sympathize with, — and if, lastly, their devotion to the person oif 
\ their Sovereign appeared to us to hftVQ.tpo iy^nr»>i nf fl^^ alloy of 
:' delusion, — in all these things we judged them gently: and, 
taught by the reverses of the French revolution, we looked upon 
these dispositions as more human — more social — and J^^fiEefiQre 
as wiser, and of better omen, than if they had stood forth the 
[,. ^ zealots of abstract principles, drawn out of the laboratefy^ot^m. 
^ \/ \ feeling phil^ophists. Finally,i in this reverence for the past 
'? ' and present, Ve found an earned that they were prepared to 

contend to tne death for as miich liberty as their habits and 
their knowledge enabled them to receive. To assist them and 
their neighbours the Portuguese in the attainment of this end, 
we sent to them in love and in friendship a powerful army to 
aid — to invigorate — and to chastise: — they landed; and the 
first proof they afforded of their being worthy to be sent on such 
a service — the first pledge of amity given by them was the 
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netM7 of VinuerB ; the second pledge (and this was from the 

Ed oi Uwiir Generals,) was the Convention of Cintra. 
The reader will by this time Lnve perceived, wliat tlioughta 
I t^pcrmost in my mind, when I began with asserting, that 
Ibia CoDvenUon is among the most important events of our 
time* : — an assertion, which was made deliberately, and afteE,,^J(i*- 
doe allowsDce for that inSriuity which inclines ua to magniM 
Ibijigs preseDt and passing, at the expence"Of tlroFO"^lilch nw 
p*ft. it ia my aim to prove, wherein the real importauce of 
this etest lies: and, es a uceesEary preparative for forming a 
•'.i\\\. judgment upon it, I have already given a representation 
■.he scutiments, with whii;h the people of Groat Britain and 
: ->se of S[iaiii looked npon each other. I have indeed spoken 
i:l«T of the Spaniards than of tho Portugaese; hut what haa 
"]n said, will be understood as applying in the main to the 
:ti>lc Peninsula. The wrongs of tho two nations have been 
pjJ, and their cause is the same : tbey must stand or full to- 
:'llier. ^rhul tb<:ir wrongs have been, in what degree they 
''Jiittd«r«d themselves united, and what their hopes and resola- 
'-■■ta% were, we have learned from public Papers issued by them- 
■<ltw and by tbeir enemies. These were read by the peoplo of 
liiii Conn try, at the time when they were severally published, 

Imlh doc tJiipr<-»Hiou. — Pity, that those impressions could not 
liwB bocn 8fl faithfully retained as they were at first received 
iKfly ! Doubtl^HS, there ia not a man in these Islands, who in^ 
Bot coaviDccd that the cause of Spain ie the most righteous 
MM in which, since the opposition of Ihe Greek Republics to 
ae Peniait Invuder ut Thormopylai and Marathon, sword ct(t_ 
'MJawn* But this is not enough. We aro aetors in the 
"ragglej and, in order that luj aimy have steady prixcipi-es to 
loagOBl-aod. jlijBci- na, (without which wo may do mncU harm, 
I'd flm do no good.) «e-o«ght to make tt a duty to rrvivo in 
itniettiory tliose_M(rdB_ajid facts, which first carried the eon- 
ntUo to our hearts : that, as Car as it is possible, we may sco 
•-\ T« thuL saw, NHd -A^l ns^ «n than felt. Let me therefore 
^nat the Reader seriously to peruse once more such parts of 
Li<}» Declarations as 1 shall extract from them. I feel indeed 
«, that cv£iila_are hurrying us forwai-d, as down t3io 
4 of on American river, and that there is too much danger 
c,^loj>f>rmit the mind easily to turn back npon the course 
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which is past. It is indeed difficult. — But I need not say, that 
to yield to the difficulty, would be degrading to rational beings. 
Besides, if from the retrospect, we can either gain strength by 
which we can overcome, or learn prudence by which we may 
avoid, such submission is not only degrading, but pemicions. I 
address these words to those who have feeling, bat .wJiom jpdg- 
ment is overpowered by their feelings : — such as have not, and 
who" are mere slaves of curiosity, calling perpetuallyj[>r some- 
thing new, and being able to create nothing new for themselves 
out of old materials, may be left to wander about under the yoke 
of their own unprofitable appetite. — ^Yet not so ! Even these I 
would include in my request : and conjure them, as they are 
men, not to be impatient, while I place before their eyes, a com- 
position made out of fragments of those Declarations from vari- 
ous parts of the Peninsula, which, disposed as it were in a 
tesselated pavement, shall set forth a story which may be easily 
understood ; which will move and teach, and be consolatory to 
him who looks upon it. I say, consolatory: and let not the 
Header shrink from the word. I am well aware of the burthen 
which is to be supported, of the discountenance from recent cala- 
mity under which every thing, which speaks of hope for the 
Spanish people, and through them for. mankind, will be received. 
But this, far from deterring, ought to be an encouragement ; it 
makes the duty more imperious. Nevertheless, whatever con- 
fidence any individual of meditative mind may have in these re* 
presentations of the principles and feelings of the people of 
Spain, both as to their sanctity and truth, and as to their com- 
petence in ordinary circumstancos to make these acknowledged, 
it would be unjust to recall them to the public mind, stricken as 
it is by present disaster, without attempting to mitigate the be- 
wildering terror which accompanies these events, and which is 
caused as much by their nearness to the eye, as by any thing in 
their own nature. I shall, however, at present confine myself 
to suggest a few consideration's, some of which will be developed 
hereafter, when I resume the subject. 

It appears then, that the Spanish armies have sustained 
great defeats, and have been compelled to abandon their posi- 
tions, and that these reverses have been effected by an army 
greatly superior to the Spanish forces in number, and far ex- 
celling them in the art and practice of war. This is the sum of 
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those tiduigB, which it was natural wo Hhoald receive with sor- 
row, but which too many have received with dismay and despair, 
though sarclj no events coald be more in the course of rational 
expeetAtion. And what is the amount of the evil ? — It is mani- 
fest that, though a great army may easily defeat or disperse 
iiwther arm)), less or greater, yet it ia not in a like degree for- 
midable to a determined people, nor efficient in a like degree to j 
;1"laa them, or to keep them in subjugation —much less if this 
■pit, like those of Spain in the present instance, be nnmeroua, 
J, like them, inhabit a territory estenBive and strong by na- 
r^. For a great army, and even several great armies, cannot 
'Oropliah this by marching about the country, unbroken, but 
> -h must split itself into many portions, and the several detach- 
mrstx become weak accordingly, not merely as they are small in 
Die, but because the soldiery, acting thns, necessarily relinquish 
■tadi of that part of their superiority, which lies in what may 
W called the enginery of war ; and far more, because they lose, 
is proportion as they are broken, the power of profiting by the 
ntlitaj; skill of the Commanders, or by their own military 
kibits. The experienced soldier is thus brought down nearer 
ti ibe plain ground of the inexperienced, man to the level of". 
Bu: and it ia then, that the truly brave man rises, the man of i 
P»d Lopes ond purposes ; %nd superiority in moral brings with 

rity in ji^bysical -power. Hence, if the Spanish armies> 

osn been defeated, or even dispersed, it not only argues a want 
' loagDanimity, but of sense, to conclude that the cause there- ^ 
ti loflt. Supposing that the spirit of the people is not 
the war is now brought back to that plan of conducting 
■"kich waa recommended by the Junta of Seville in that ines- 
Imiilile paper entitled ' Pkecautions,' which plan ought never 
'« bate b<y?n departed from, except by compulsion, or with a 
nmril certainty of success ; and which the Spaniards will now 
'^wnstnused to re-adopt, with the advantage, that the lesson, 
■liicli has been received, will preclude the possibility of their 
*ttr tommittiDg the same error. In this paper it is said, ' let 
itnfint object bo to avoid all general actions, and to convince 
■'OwlvM of the very great hazards without any advantage or the 
ot it, to which they would expose ns.' The paper then 
direetious, how the war ought to bo conducted ae a war of 
ii, nud shews the peontiur fitness of the country for it. 
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Yet, though relying solely on this unambitious mode of warfare, 
the framers of the paper, which is in every part of it distin- 
guished by wisdom, speak with confident thoughts of success. 
To this mode of warfare, then, after experience of calamity from 
not having trusted in it ; to this, and to the people in whom the 
contest originated, and who are its proper depositoiy, that con- 
test is now referred. 

Secondly, if the spirits of the Spaniards be not broken by 
defeat, which is impossible, if the sentiments that have been 
publicly expressed be fairly characteristic of the nation, and do 
not belong only to particular spots or to a few individuals of 
superior mind, — a doubt, which the internal evidence of these 
publications, sanctioned by the resistance already made, and 
corroborated by the universal consent with which certain quali- 
ties have been attributed to the Spaniards in all ages, encourages 
us to repel ; — then are there mighty resources in the country 
which have not yet been called forth. For all has hitherto been 
done by the spontaneous efiforts of the people, acting under little 
or no compulsion of the Government, but with its advice and 
exhortation. It is an error to suppose^ that» in proportion as a 
\people are strong7 and act largely for themselves^Ee Govem- 
jment must therefore be weak. This is not a necessary conse- 
quence even in the heat of Bevolution, but only when the people 
are lawless from want of a steady and noble object arnQng t^^fim- 
selves for their love, or in the prescnfic of a foreigmgnemy for 

, their hatred. In the early part of the French Revolution, indeed 

as long as it was evident that the end was the common safety, 

the National Assembly had the power to turn the people into any 

\ course, to constrain them to any task, while their voluntary 

efibrts, as far as these could be exercised, were not abated in 

' consequence. That which the National Assembly did for Franoei 

the Spanish Sovereign's authority acting through those whom 

the people themselves have deputed to represent him, would, in 

their present enthusiasm of loyalty, and condition of their general 

feelings, render practicable and easy for Spain. The Spaniards, 

it is true, with a thoughtfulness most hopeful for the cause 

which they have undertaken, have been loth to depart from 

^- ' -established i^wn^ fArn^p;^ ^prl pri^^f.ififlH. This dignified feeling of 

.... ^elf-restraint they would do well to cherish so far as never to 
depart from it without some reluctance; — but, when old and 
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e!«iig aro sot equal to tlie exigency, new oses mastA i 
_ rtidity, I>e resorted to, thongh by many they may beir 

foaud harsh and~angracioiiB." Nothing bat good would resnlt^X' 

Jmta KncIi comlnrt. ~Tho well-diapoaed would reiy more confi- 

dentlT tipoD a Gorenimeot which thus proved that it had eonfi-[>^ 

denoe in itsolT. Men, less zealous, and of less comprehenBive -- 

ffliwlti, would Boon lie reconciled to measures from which at first 

they had revolted ; the remiss and selfiBh might be made serTnnts| | 

tf tlieir coantry, through the influence of the Bamo passions] 

■rhich hud prepared them to become slaves of the Invader ; or, 

l.iiald this not be possible, they woold appear in their true 

'i jraclcr, and the main danger to be feared from them would 

prcTentod. The course which ought to be pursued is plain. 

' :ther the canae has lost the people's love, or it has not. If it 

"i, let the stnigglo be abandoned. If it has not, let the 

' r.vertjment, in whatever shape it may exist, and however great 

<iy be tbr enlamitics nnder which it may labour, act up to the 

II Etrt-tch of its rights, nor doubt that the people will support 

'jj the foil extent of their power. If, therefore, the Chiefs of 

■ f^ririinb Nation bo men of wise and strong minds, Uiey will 

■lb the forces, those of the Government and of the people, 

'...■'.7 utmost action; tempering tb era in such a manner that 

nifiiher shall impair or obstrnct the other, but rather that they 

■haO stnogthen and direct each other for all salutary purposes. 

Thirdly, it was iiever dreamt by any thinking man, that the 

Spuumrds were to sncceod by their army ; if by their army be ■ 

meant aoy thing bnl the people. (The whole people is their 

■rmy, and their true army is the people, and nothing elso.l Five 

boiulred men, who in the early part of tho struggle had been 

t&kcn prisoners, — I think it was at tho battle of Rio Soco — were 

returned by tho French General nnder tbe title of Oalician 

PcflwnU, ft title, which tho Spanish General, Blake, rejected and 

toaiotainMl in his answer that they were genuine aoldiers. 

B«uiin|t regular troops. Tbe conduct of tho Frenchman was 

^ poU tic. and that of the Spaniard would have been more in the spiril 

of bii cause and of his own noble chiirncter. if, waiving on this 

oecaaion tho plea of any subordinate and formal commission 

I tbitso men might have, be had rested their claim to the 

• of aoldiers on its trae ground, and atHrmud that this was no 

I Ills rights of thti cause which they maiutMued, by 
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which rights every Spaniard was a soldier who could appear in 
arms^ and was authorized to take that place, in which it was 
' probable, to those nnder whom he acted, and on many occasions 
to himself, that he could most annoy the enemy. But these 
patriots of Galicia were not clothed alike, nor perhaps armed 
alike, nor had the outward appearance of those bodies, which are 
called regular troops; and the Frenchman availed himself of 
this pretext, to apply to them that insolent language, which 
might, I think, have been more nobly repelled on a more com- 
prehensive principle. For thus are men of the gravest minds 
imposed upon by the presumptuous; and through these in- 
fluences it comes, that the strength of a tyrant is in opinion— 
not merely in the opinion of those who support him, but alas ! 
even of those who willingly resist, and who would resist effectu- 
ally, if it were not that their own understandings betray them, 
being already half enslaved by shews and forms. The whole Span- 
I ish nation ought to be encouraged to deem themselves an army, 
I embodied under the authority of their country and of human 
^ nature. A military spirit should be there, and a military action, 
not confined like an ordinary river in one channel, but spreading 
like the Nile over the whole face of the land. Is this possiUe ? 
I believe it is : if there be minds among them worthy to lead, 
and if those leading minds cherish a civic spiri t by all warrant- 
able aids and appliances, and, above all other means, by combin- 
ing a reverential memory of their elder ancestors with distinct 
hopes of solid aJvantftgev-from the- pr ivilege s of freedom, for 
themselves and their posterity — to which the history and the past 
s t a t e -o f S pain fu rnish such enviable facilitiesp&d4f-Hley pro- 
vide for the sustenance of this spirit, by organizing it in its 
primary sources, not timidly jealous of a people, whose toils and 
sacrifices have approved them worthy of all love and confidence, 
and whose failing of excess, if such there exist, is assuredly on 
the side of loyalty to their Sovereign, and predilectioxLJaCiiAll 
established institutions. We affirm, then, that a universal 
military spirit may be produced ; and not only this, but that a 
much more rare and more admirable phenomenon may be 
realized— ^tho civic, and military spirit united in one people, and 
in enduring harmony with each othci]. The people of Spain, 
with arms in their hands, are already in an elevated mood, to 
which they have been raised by the indignant passions, and the 
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ke*n sense of ingnpportable wrong and insult from the enemy.J 

tnd its infunoQs instramnnts. Bat they must be taught, not to 

trast too exclasively to the viclentjgassionB, which have already i 

doDC tnncli of their peculiar task and Bci-vice. TBey must seek 

oildilknal aid from affec tions , which less imporionsly exclude all (^/i* 

'. LutorestB, wEiTe at the' same time they consoerate tFein 

' ■ ' ic gootT. — But the enemy is in the heaH of their Laud ! 

!:ot forgotten this. We would Dncouraj;:e their military 

/'-il, anii nil qualities especially military, by all rewards of hon- 

DQrsblf ambition, and by rank and dignity conferred on the 

!ra!y worliiy, whatever may be their birth or condition, the 

I'jvating influencfl^pf which would extend from the individual ^{^^ 

-MCftsor to thf c lajiaP 'om which he may have sprang. For tie 

' ccssity of Urns raising and apholding the military spirit, we 

'iL-ad : bat yet the profeagioiial excellencies of the soldier must 

. oont^mplatfid according to their dae place and relation. 

■ itlrini? is done, or worse than nothing, unless something'^ 

' i taaght, aa higher, sometliing more fnndamenlal, as/ 

limental. J[iLthe moral virtues and qaalitica of pas- 

■i belong to a people, must the ultimate salvation of a 

BdUgbt ftir. MOrat qnalities of a high order, and 

paaaions, nnd virtaous ns vehement, the Spaniard* 

iji'iy displayed; nor is it to be anticipated, that the 

[ Diliict of their enemies will suffer the heat and glow to remit 

tod luiguish. These may be trusted to themselves, and to the 

prniTicntinns of the merciless Invader. They must now be 

tijfit thwr^slrength chirflu lies in moral qualities, more 

■lieir operation, more peiToanent in their nature; in 

■ • of persoveriiuce, coustuncy, fortitude, and watchful- 

1 lon^ memory and a quick feeling, to rise upon a 

i summons, a texture of life which, though cut through 

I'cca feigned of the bodies of tlie Angels) unites again — 

ihe virtues and qualities on which the Hpanish People 

■ mght maittl y to dep end. These it is not in the power 

■ [jiefs to create ; bat they may preserve and procure 
iportunities of unfolding themselves, by guarding the 
L'linsl un iutcmperato reliance on other qualities and |V^ 
. s of eKertion, to which it could never have resorted in 1 1 
I in which it appears to bare resorted to them without 
en in contradiction to itself, paying at the same time i 
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an indirect homage to its enemy. Yet, in hazarding this con- 
ditional censure, we are still inclined to believe, that, in spite of 
our deductions on the score of exaggeration, we have still g^ven 
too easy credit to the accounts furnished by the enemy, of the 
rashness with which the Spaniards engaged in pitched battles, 
and of their dismay after defeat. For the Spaniards have 
repeatedly proclaimed, and they have inwardly felt, that their 
strength was from their cause — of course, that it was moral. 
Why then should they abandon this, and endeaTOur to prevail by 
means in which their opponents are confessedly so much superior? 
/Moral strength is their's ; but physical power for the purposes of 
[^ immediate or rapid destruction is on the side of their enemies. 
This is to them no disgrace, but, as soon as they understand 
themselves, they will see that they are disgraced by mistrusting 
their appropriate stay, and throwing themselves upon a power 
which for them must be weak. Nor will it then appear to them 
a sufficient excuse, that they were seduced into this by the 
splendid qualities of courage and etithusiasm, which, being the 
frequent companions, and, in given circumstances, the necessaiy 
agents of virtue, are too often themselves hailed as virtues by 
their own title. But courage and enthusiasm have equally 
characterized the best and the worst beings, a Satan, equally 
with an Abdiel — a Bonaparte equally with a Leokidas. They 
are indeed indispensible to the Spanish soldiery, in order that, 
man to man, they may not be inferior to their enemies in the 
field of battle. But inferior tlicy are and long must be in war- 
like skill and coolness ; inferior in assembled numbers, and in 
blind mobility to the preconceived purposes of their leader. If 
therefore the Spaniards are not superior in some superior quality, 
their fall may be predicted with the certainty of a mathematical 
calculation. Nay, it is right to acknowledge, however depressing 
to false hope the thought may be, that from a people prone and 
tlisposed to war, as the French are, through the very absence of 
those excellencies which give a contra-distinguishing dignity to 
the Spanish character ; that, from an army of men presumptuous 
by nature, to whose presumption the experience of constant 
success has given the confidence and stubborn strength of reason, 
and who balance against the devotion of patriotism the supersti- 
tion so naturally attached by the sensual and disordinate to the 
strange fortunes and continual felicity of their Emperor ; that. 
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from tbo armies of sncti a people a more mtiDagGabk entLoBiftBiu. 

% ccursgfl lena nniler the inflaence of accidents, may be expected 

in tbo eoafaeioD of immedifite conflict, than from forces like the 

Spaoianls, anitcd indeed by devotion to a common cause, but not 

"lually aoitfid by an equal confidence in each other, resulting 

' 'm ioDg fellowship and brotherhood in all conceivable incidents 1 

i var and buttle. Therefore, I do not hesitate to affirm, that 

tm ibo occaaiona] flight of the Spanish lovioa, from sudden 

I ^uic under antried circamstauces, would not be so injurious to 

I" Kpnnisli cause ; no, nor so dishonourable to the SpaDisIi 

'-. nor &ff omisous of ultimate failnre, as a paramount 

■1 superior'" valour, instead of a principled reposal on 

. instancy and immutablo resolve. Riitlior let tbcmTiavc 

:md again, than direct their prime adtuiration to the 

I LXplosion of animal couiage. in fili^jbt of_tbo_vital and 

■J warnitlii)! fortitude ; (In alight of that moral contojppt 

ui >)'*it::i uud privation, wiiicll difca noL^ueedTLUu sLii-Aiid shout 

of battle to call it forth or support it, which can amilo in patience 

ovicr the NtiffaiKl cold wound, as well as rush forward roptrdlcBS. 

becsUBe half eensclesB of the fresh and bliioding one. Why did 

we giT* our hearts to the present cause of Spain with a fervour 

sad dcvation unknown to us in the commencement of the late 

AiuLriaii or Prnssian resistance to Franco ? Because we attri- 

bat«d to the former an h eroic temper ament which would render 

their transfer to such domination an cviTlo human nature itself. 

U)(l BD affrightcning perplexity iii the dispensations of Frovi-*' 

dence. But if in oblivion of the prophetic wisdom of their own 

ft»t haulers in the cause, they arc surprised beyond the power of 

ralljing. utterly cast down and manacled by fearful Lhoughts 

from the first thunder-storm of defeat iu the held, wherein do 

Urtj diOjir^om the Prussians and Austrians? Wherein iiro/'l 

iboy ■^TKOFLE^.and not a mere army or set of armies ? If tluB'^ " 

l« iDdted-ffl^ what have we to mourn over but our own Lonour- 

abUimpotuDsity, in hoping whore no just ground of hapeoxi«t«d? 

A nution, without tho virtues necessary for the attuimuent of -^ 

in.l.[i,-iiiJvnc«, have failed to attain it. This is all. For IitUe^ 

ha& ihiit man nndoretood the majesty of true national freedom, -^ 

£Uili<tvc8 that a population, UkQ that of Spain, in a country 
lut of Spain, may want the qualities neodl'ul to fight out 
itulepoudenco, and yet possess the e^celleacics which rooder 
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men susceptible of true liberty. The Dutch, the Americans, did 
possess the former ; but it is, I fear, more than doubtful whether 
the one ever did, or the other ever will, evince the nobler 
4 gQ^^^^ ^y indispensible to the latter. 

[Twas not my intention that the subject should at present 
have been pursued so far. But I have been carried forward by 
, a strong wish to be of use in raising and steadying the minds of 
^. * my countrymen, an end to which every thing that I shall say 
hereafter (provided it be true) vrill contribute. For all know- 
^' 'ledge of human nature leadf., ultimately tQ.xepose ; and I shall 
write^ to itlSe purpose if I do not assist some portion of my 
readers to form an estimate of the grounds of hope and fear in 
the present effort of liberty against oppression, in the present 
or any future struggle which justice will have to maintain against 
might. In fact, this is my main object, ' the sea-mark of my 
utmost sail :' in order that, understanding the sources of strength 
and seats of weakness, both in the tyrant and in those who would 
r save or rescue themselves from his grasp, we may act as becomes 

j^ men who would guard their own liberties, and would draw a good 

s^ use from the desire which they feel, and the efforts which they 

are making, to benefit the less favoured part of the family of 
j nank ind. With these as my ultimate objects, I have undertaken 
to examine the Convention of Cintra ; and, as an indispensible 
preparative for forming a right judgment of this event, I have 
already faithfully exhibited the feelings of the people of Great 
Britain and of Spain towards each other, and have shewn by 
what sacred bonds they were united. With the same view, I 
shaUrTiex^ proceed to shew by what barrier of aversion, scarcely 
IfiSl^^acreA the people of the Pe?u7WuZa were divided from their 
enemies, — their feelings towards them, and their hopes for 
themselves ; trusting, that I have alread y mitigated the dead- 
ening influences of recent calamity, and that the representation 
I shall frame, in the manner which has been promised, will 
speak in its true colours and life to the eye and heart of the 
spectator. 

The government of Asturias, which was the first to rise 
against their oppressors, thus expresses itself in the opening 
of its Address to the People of that Province. ' Loyal Astu- 
rians ! beloved Countrymen ! your wishes are already fulfilled. 
The Principality, discharging those dutiesj\'hich are most^ sacred 
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P ipen, baa alresdy declared war against France. You may 
feriupa dread this vigoroas resolution. But what other mea- 
rano could or ought we to adopt ? Shall there bo found ouo 
aiiiftls man among ns, who prefers the vile aud ignominioua ,. 
de*tfa of Blades, to the glory of dying on the field of honour,/ 
<rilb arms in his hand, defending our unfortunate monarch, ouri 
humes, oar cliildren, and oar wives ? If, in the very moment 
when those bands of banditti were receiving the kindest ofBces 
and &Toars from the inhabitants of our Capital, they murdered 
in ooU blood upwards of two thousand people, for no other rea- 
wn than their having defended their insulted brethren, what 
cDolil we espet^t from tbem, had we submitted to their dominion? 
Tboir perfidious conduct towards our king and his whole family, 
whom they dec<:ived and decoyed into France under the promise 
of an <!t«mal armistice, in order to chain them all, has no pre- 
cedent in hiBtory. Their conduct towards the whole nation is,'.- 
moie iniqoitons, than we had the right to expect from a horde 
of HotUMitot!). They have profaned our temples ; they have in- 
mlted oar religion ; they have assailed our wives ; in fine, they 
have broken nil their promises, and there exists no right which 
they have not violated. To arms, Asturiana ! to arms!' The 
Snprente Junta of Government, sitting at Seville, introduces its 
declAntion of war in words to the same effect. ' France, gnder 
the gOTeramcnt of the emperor Napoleon the First, has violated 
towardn Spain the most sacred cqmjHicts — has arrested her mon- 
wcbfl — obliged them to a forced and manifestly void abdication, 
ssd renunciation ; baa behaved with the same violence towards 
the Spanish Nobles whom he keeps in his power — has declared 
that he will elect a king of Spain, the most horrible attempt that 
-1 raoordod in history — has sent his troops into Spain, seieed 
i^er fortresses and her Capital, and scattered his troops through- 
out tho cooutry — has committed against Spain all sorts of as- 
susuutioDS, robberies, and unheard-of cruelties ; and this he 
has done with the most enormous iugrntitude to tho services 
which tho Spanish nation has rendered France, to the friendahip 
it hu shewn her, thus treating it with the most dreadful per- '^ 
fidy, fraud, and treachery, such as was never committed against 
say natjuu or monarch by the most barbarous or ambitions king-' 
Of people. He has in fine declared, that he will trample down 1 
crar tBOiurchy, our fundamental laws, and bring about tho ruin j 
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of our holy catholic religion. — The only remedy therefore lo 
such grievous ills, which are so manifest to all Europe, is in 
war, which we declare against him.' The injuries, done to the 
Portuguese Nation and GoTemment, previous to its declaration 
of war against the Emperor of the French, are stated at length 
in the manifesto of the Court of Portugal, dated Bio JaneirOi 
May 1st, 1808 ; and to that the reader may be referred : but 
upon this subject I will beg leave to lay before him, the follow- 
ing extract from the Address of the supreme Junta of Seville to 
the Portuguese nation, dated May dOth, 1808. ^ Portuouebb, 
— Your lot is, perhaps, the hardest ever endured by any people 
on the earth. Your princes were compelled to fly from you, and 
the events in Spain have furnished an irrefragable proof of the 
absolute necessity of that measure. — You were ordered not to 
defend yourselves, and you did not defend yourselves. Junot 
ofifered to make you happy, and your happiness has consisted in 
being treated with greater cruelty than the most ferocious con- 
querors inflict on the people whom they have subdued by force 
of arms and after the most obstinate resistance. You have been 
>y despoiled of your princes, your laws, y our usages, your cus toms, 
your property, your liberty, even your lives, and your holy re- 
ligion, which your enemies never have respected, however they 
may^ according to their custom, have promised to protect it, and 
however they may afi'ect and pretend to have any sense of it 
themselves. Your nobility has been annihilated, — its property 
conflscatcd in punishment of its fidelity and loyalty. You have 
been basoly dragged to foreign countries, and compelled to pro- 
strate yourselves at the feet of the man who is the author of all 
your calamities, and who, by the most horrible perfidy, has 
usurped your government, and rules you with a sceptre of iron. 
Even now your troops have left your borders, and are travelling 
in chains to die in the defence of him who has oppressed yon ; 
by which means his deep malignity may accomplish his purpose, 
— by destroying those who should constitute your strength, and 
by rendering their lives subservient to his triumphs, and to the 
savage glory to which he aspires. — Spain beheld your slavery, 
|and the horrible evils which followed it, with mingled sensations 
|of grief and despair. You are her brother, and she panted to 
jfly to your assistance. But certain Chiefs, and a Government 
either weak or corrupt, kept her in chains, and were preparing 
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% by which the miu of oar kln^', oar laws, our inJe- 
!, oar liberty, onr lives, and eveu the holy religion in '' 

■ hi<Ji wfl arc nuited, might accompany yoor's, — by which n 
larbaroas people might consummate their own triumph, and 
:.L>:k>aipliiih the slavery of every nation in Europe : — our loyalty, 

ir hoaoor, our justice, eouU not eubmit to such flagrant atro- 

iy! We huvc broken our chains, — let na then to action.' 

;-.t thf Btory of Portuguese suffmngs shall bo told by Junot 

i.jself; who, in hie proclamation to the people of Portugal 

ititttl Pulacc of Lisbon, June 26,) thu» speaks to them : 'You 

i^e nrDestly eutrcatcd of him a king, who, aided by the om- 

li^btnce of that great monarch, might raise up again your 

.ufartonate Country, uud rcpluee her iu the raukwbich belongs 

lo hvr. Doubtless al this moment your new monarch is on the 

puiiit of visiting you. — He expects to find failbful Subjects — 

shall be find only rcbi^ls ? I expected to have delivered over 

:> him a peaceable kingdom and flourishing cities — shall I be 

U^d to (thew him only ruins and heaps of ashes and dead 

.dies? — Merit pardon by prompt submiBeion, and a prompt 

■ >b(.-di(?Dco U> my orders ; if not, think of the pnnishment which 
awitiw you. — Everj- city, town, or village, which shall take up 
arms uguinst my forces, aud whose iuhubitants shall rise upon 
the Frvnch troops, shuU be delivered up to pillage and totally 
ilMtrajod, and the inhabitants shall be put to the sword — ovory 
iodividnal taken iu arma shall be instautly shot.' That these 

^■^n OQt empty threats, we learn from the bulletins published 
^^■r lothority of the same Junot, which at ouce shew his cruelty. 
^^Bd that of the persons whom he employed, and the noble re- 
^HpUooe of the Portuguese. ' Wc entered Beia,' says one of 
^^■oso diwual chronicles, 'in the midst of great carnage. The 
^^HkIs left 1200 dead on tbe field of battle ; all those taken "ivith 
•iniM in tliuir hands were put to the sword, and all the houses 
rum which wc had been fired upon were bnrncd.' Again in 
*u«thcr. ' The spirit of insanity, which had led astroy the in- 
bit«nt« of Beia and rendered necessary the terrible cbastisc- 
iDt which they have received, has Ukewise been exercised iu 
\ nortli of Portugal.' Describing another engagement, it is 
I lines endeavoured to make a stand, but they were 
} toassocre was terrible — more than a thousand dead 
1 on the field of battle, and Gouorol Lolson, pur- 
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sning the remainder of these wretches, entered Gaerda with 
fixed bayonets.* On approaching Alpedrinha, they found the 
reheU posted in a kind of redoubt — * it was forced, the town of 
Alpedrinha taken, and delivered to the flames:* the whole of 
this tragedy is thus summed up — ' In the engagements fought 
in these di£ferent marches, we lost twenty men kill^, and 80 
or 40 wounded. The insurgents have left at least 18000 dead 
in the field, the melancholy consequence of a frenzy which no- 
thing can justify, which forces us to multiply yictims, whom we 
lament and regret, but whom a terrible necessity obliges us to 
sacrifice.' ' It is thus,' continues the writer, ' that deluded 
men, ungrateful children as well as culpable citizens, exchange 
all their claims to the benevolence and protection of Govern- 
ment for misfortune and wretchedness ; ruin their families ; 
carry into their habitations desolation, conflagrations, and 
death ; change flourishing cities into heaps of ashes — ^into vast 
tombs ; and bring on their whole country calamities which they 
deserve, and from which (feeble victims !) they cannot escape. 
In fine, it is thus that, covering themselves with opprobrium 
and ridicule at the same time that they complete their destruc- 
tion, they have no other resource but the pity of those they have 
wished to assassinate — a pity which they never have implored 
in vain, when acknowledging their crime, they have solicited 
pardon from Frenchmen, who, incapable of departing from their 
noble character, are ever as generous as they are brave.* — ^By 
order of Monseigneur le due d'Abrantes, Commander in chief.* 
— Compare this with the Address of Massaredo to the Biscayans, 
in which there is the like avowal that the Spaniards are to be 
treated as Bebels. He tells them, that he is commanded by his 
master, Joseph Bonaparte, to assure them — ' that, in case they 
disapprove of the insurrection in the City of Bilboa, his majesty 
will consign to oblivion the mistake and error of the Insurgents, 
and that he will punish only the heads and beginners of the in- 
surrection, with regard to whom the laic must take its course.* 
^ To be the victim of such bloody-mindedness is a doleful lot 
for a Nation ; and the anguish must have been rendered still 
more poignant by the scofifs and insults, and by that heinous 
contempt of the most awful truths, with which the Perpetrator 
of those cruelties has proclaimed them.4:;Merciless ferocity is 
an evil familiar to our thoughts; but these combinations of 
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malerolence hiBtorians have not j'et boen called upon to record ^^^ 
Bud HTit^re of fiction, if tbcy Lave over ventured to create pas- 
■iuns resembling them, have confined, out of reverence for the 
•cfcoowledged coafititution of human nature, those p&saioiis to 1, 
reprobate Spirits. /Such tjranny is, in the strictest s 
(olenblc ; not because it aims at the extinction of life, bat 
vnrj thing which gives IiJ& its value — of virtue, of reason, 
repoeo in God, or in trutkr^ With what heaii may wo suppose 
ttut a genoiue Spaniard vrould read the following impions ad- 
dnas Erom the Deputation, as they were falsely called, of his 
apoet&t« conntrymen at Bayonne, seduced or compelled to as- 
toinblo under the eye of the Tyrant, and speaking aa he dic- 
tated? 'Dear Spaniards, Beloved Countrymen !^ — ^Yottr habi- 
tations, your citii-s, your power, and your property, are as dear 
Uiiia as omselves; and we wish to keep all of you in our eye, 
lial wc may be ablo to establish your security. — Wc, as well as 
■: ntu-Bclves, arc bound in allegiance to the old dynasty — to her, 
' whom aa end has been put by that God-!ike Providence which 
:iUca all thrones and sceptres. Wc have seen the greatest states 
liU under the guidance of this rule, and our land alone has 
bilbcrto escaped the Bame fate. An unavoidable destiny has 
nuw overtaken our country, and brought us under the protec- 
lioQ of the invincible Emperor of France, — We know that you 
"ill regard our present situation with the utmost consideration; 
wl we have accordingly, in this conviction, been uniformly 
wnciljating the frieudBhip to which we are tied by so many 
"bligslioDs. With what admiration must we see the benevo- 
kucn aiid hamaulty of his imperial and roynl Majesty outstep 
ou wishes — qualities which are even more to be admired than 
^ii great power! Ho has desired nothing else, than that we 
■IwiQlj bo indebted to him for our welfare. Whenever he gives 
■" « sovereign to reign over us in the person of his magnani- 
i«M liruther Joseph, ho will consnmmute our prosperity. — As 
w bu been pleased to change our old system of laws, it be- 
) OR to obey, and to live in tranquillity : aa he has also j 
] to re-organize our financial system, we may hope i 
D oar naval and mihtory power will become terrible to ( 
I, ic.' — That the Castilioos were burror-stricken by the 
I blaepheraiea, which are the babilunl laugnago of the 
x ScMto and Miuistera to their Kuiperor, is apparent 
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from an address dated Yalladolid, — ' He (Bonaparte) carries bis 
audacity the length of holding out to us offers of happiness and 
peace, while he is laying waste our country, pulling down our 
churches, and slaughtering our brethren. His pride, cherished 
by a band of villains who are constantly anxious to offer incense 
on his shrine, and tolerated by numberless victims who pine in 
his chains, has caused him to conceive the fantastical idea of 
proclaiming himself Lord and Buler of the whole world. There 
is no atrocity which he does not commit to attain that end 
^ * * ^. Shall these outrages, these iniquities, remain unpun- 
ished while Spaniards — and Castilian Spaniards — ^yet exist ?' 

Many passages might be adduced to prove that carnage and 
devastation spread over their land have not afflicted this noble 
people so deeply as this more searching warfare against the con- 

, science and the reason. They groan less oveTthe bloocPwhich 
has been shed, than over the arrogant a ssumption s of beneficence 
made by him from whose order that blood has flowed. Slill to 
be talking of bestowing and conferring, and to be happy in the 
sight of nothing but what he thinks he has bestowed or con- 
ferred, this, in a man to whom the weakne ss of his fellows has 
given great power, is a madness of pride more hideous than 
cruelty itself. We haveEeard of AtiUa and Tamerlane who 
called themselves the scourges of God, and rejoiced in personat- 
ing the terrors of Providence; but such monsters do less outrage 
to the reason than he who arrogates to himself the gentle and 
gracious attributes of the Deity : for the one acts professedly 
from the temperance of reason, the other avowedly in the gusts 

. of passion. Through the terrors of the Supreme Ruler of things, 
as set forth by works of destruction and ruin, we see but darkly; 

/ we may reverence the chastisement, may fear it with awe, but it 
is not natural to incline towards it in love : moreover, devasta* 
tion passes away — a perishing power among things that perish: 
whereas to found, and to build, to create and to institute, to bless 
through blessing, this has to do with objects where we trust we 
can see clearly, — it reminds us of what we love, — it aims at per- 
manence, — and the sorrow is, (as in the present instance the 
people of Spain feel) that it may last ; that, if the giddy and in- 
toxicated Being who proclaims that he does these things with 
the eye and through the might of Providence be not overthrown, 
it will last ; that it needs must last : — and therefore would they 
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Lste and ablior him and Ida pride, even if he were not cruel ; if 
bfl were tDctL'Ijr an imago of mortaljiresumption tbrnst in be- 
tween them and tbe {ijetj yhJeh is natural to the heart of man ; u 
behrwo thcni aiid tbiit religious worship which, as autborita- 
UtcIt as hia reason forbids idolatt?, that same reason commands^y 
Accordingl}', bihoaring under these violations done lo' thrrimnn^ \^ 
natoWj they describe tbemsclvea, in the angnish of thoir souTs; 
^-■a(«u aa ft people at ouce dastardly and insensible. In the 
. m0 spirit they make it even matter of complaint, as compara- 
I ily a lar greater evil, that they have not fallen by the brute 
"EvDCA of open war, but by deceit and perfidy, by a BQbtle 
ndcnmning, or contcmptuoos overthrow of thos e prineiploa of . 
■•«4-fcitli, through prevalence of which, in some dcjiree, or ] 
udcf some modification or other, families, communities, ait 
: fople, Of any frame of bnman society, even destroying armiesU "^ 
' l^andTea can exist. 

Bat eaoDgb of their wrongs; let us now sec what were tboir 
ru[iE«latiou8, their resolves, and their hopes. First, tbey neither 
Ujormar nor repine ; but with genuine religion and philosophy 
liqr KcogoiKe in these dieadful risitntiona the ways of a benign ^ 
j WJc bco, and find in them cause for thnnkfulnesa. The 
'-^Uidl of Caatilo exhort tbe people of Madrid ' to cast off their 
^'ihaig)', and purify their manners, and to acknowledge the 
Liluutieg which the kingdom and that great capital hod cn- 
lw»d as a punishment necessary to their correction." General 
^ida in his address to the citizens of Cadiz thns speaks to 
Lhem ; — ' The commotiuu, more or less riolcnt, which has taken 
l\m la the whole peninsula of Spain, has been of eminent sor- 
[ We to roase us from the state of letliargy in which we indulged, 
id to make aa ncijnaiuted with our rights, our glory, and Lho\ 
'""iilaty nhich wo owe to our holy religion and ooy 
We wanted some electric stroke to rouse us from 
^^dj[tic state of iSoctivity ; wo stood in need of a hurri- 
«t« clear the atmosphere of the insalubrious vapoura with 
*''"«Ii it was loaded." — The tmaniniity with which the whole 
p^pk were affected they riglitly deem an indication of wisdomV 
*" luihority, and a sanction, — and they refer it to its higheaf 
"Ww. ■ The defence of oar country and our king,' (says a mani- 
'tto of the Junta of Seville) 'that of our laws, our religion, and 
cf ul tba rights of man, trodden down and violated in a manner 
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which is without example, by the Emperor of the French, Napo- 
leon I. and by his troops in Spain, compelled the whole nation 
to take up arms, and choose itself a form of government ; and, 
in the difficulties and dangers into which the French had plunged 
it, all, or nearly all the provinces, as it were by the inspiration 
of heaven, and in a manner little short of miraculous, created 
Supreme Juntas, delivered themselves up to their guidance, and 
placed in their hands the rights and the ultimate fate of Spain. 
The effects have hitherto most happily corresponded with the 
designs of those who formed them.' 

With this general confidence, that the hi^e st good may be 
f, brought out of the worst calamities, they have combined a 
solace, which is vouchsafed^only to such nations as can recal 
''"-V-' to memoiy -thc illuB t i ' iouo doftdfl of t . h f iir p j i fftfltfrrfT The names 
of Pelayo and The Cid are the watch -words of the address to the 
people of Leon ; and they are told that to these two deliverers 
of their country, and to the sentiments^ of ent husiasm which 

r they excited in every breast, Spain owes the glory and happiness 

^ which she has %o long enjoyed. The Biscayans are called to cast 
their eyes upon the agesjdiidi.arejpast, and they will see their 
ancestors at one time repulsing the Carthaginians, at another 
destroying the hordes of Borne ; at one period was granted to 
them the distinction of serving in the van of the army ; at an- 
other the privilege of citizens. ' Imitate,' says the address, 
X * the glorious example of your worthy progenitors.' The Astu- 
rians, the Gallicians, and the city of Cordova, are exhorted in 
the same manner. And surely to a people thus united in their 

^' minds with the heroism of years which have been long departed,. 

't and living under such obligation of gratitude to their ancestors^., 
it is not difficult, n ay it is nat ural, to take upon themselves th^= 

I highest obligations of duty to their posterity ; to enjoy in th^s 

\ holiness of imagination the happiness of unborn ages to whictr=^ 

they shall have eminently contributed ; and that each man, for — 

tified by these thoughts, should welcome despair for himselT T 

because it is the assured mother of hope for his country. 

^ Life or Death,' says a proclamation affixed in the most publi^c: 
places of Seville, * is in this crisis indifferent ; — ye who shaL - 
return shall receive the reward of gratitude in the embraces <^ ^ 
your country, which shall proclaim you her deliverers; — ^ye whoi^^ 

> heaven destines to seal with your blood the independence a^^ 
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ion, tha boQODT of your women, aud the purity of the 
which ye profess, do not dread the anguish of the last 
s; remember in these moments that there are in our 
B inexhaaatible tears of tenderness to shed over your graves, 
I fervent prayers, to which the Almighty Father of mercies 
will lend an ear, to grant yoa a glory superior to that which 
they who sarvive you shall pnjoy.' And in fact it ought never 
: 1 bo forgotten, that the Spaniards have not wilfully blinded 
.. maelves, but have steadily fixed their eyes not only upon 
'[jgcr luid upon death, but upon a deplorable isaue of the con- 
' -:. They have contemplated tbcir subjugation as a thing pos- 
i'le. The next oxtracT. from the paper entitled Precautions, 
uid tlu! sftiDe language is holden by many others) will show in 
list muiner alone they reconcile themselves to it. ' There- 
! », it U necessary to sacrifice our lives and property in defencd~ 
' ibo king, and of tho country ; and, though our lot (which wo 
ij'jpe will never come to pass) should destine us to become slaves, 
Ifl u> become bo fighting and dying like gallant men, not giving 
"Urwlvea up basely to the yoke like sheep, as the late infamous 
l^Dtenunent would have done, aud fixing upon Spain and her 
>l*Tciy eternal ignominy and disgrace.' 

But U't us now hear them, as becomes men with such feel- 
'II?;. i.-iprc98 more cheering and bolder hopes rising from ft 
^'Jiiliience in the supremacy of justice, — hopes which, however 
'■a Tymi.t from the iron fortresses of Ms policy may scoff at 
Ujtm Asd at those who entertained them, will render their 
^wiory dear to all good men, when hia name will be pro- 
nunncod with universal abhorrence. 

'AD Europe,' says the Junta of Seville, ' will applaud oar 

iffurts and hasten to our assistance: Italy, Germany, aud the 

'"We Korth, which suffer under the despotism of the Frenoll 

""•tioo, will eagerly avail themsclvea of the favourable opportu- 

"''■y, held out to them by Spain, to shake off the yoke and re- 

t^^er their liberty, their laws, their monarchs. aud all they have 

'"<ii r.^iU^d of by that nation. Franco herself will hasten ti^ 

; ' stain of infamy, which must cover the tools and instru-' 

: Iieds BO treacherous and heinous. She will not shod 

''' 1^l:.1 in so vile a cause. She has already suffered too much 

-liiier the idle pretext of peace and happiuess, which never 

>uiu^ and can never be attained, but under the empire of 
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reason, peace, reb'gion, and laws, and in a state where the 
rights of other nations are respected and preserved.' To this 
may he added a hope, the fulfilment of which belongs more to 
themselves, and lies more within their own power, namely, a 
hope that they shall be able in their progress towards liberty, 
to inflict condign punishment on their cruel and perfidious 
enemies. The Junta of Seville, in an Address to the People 
of Madrid, express themselves thus: 'People of Madrid! Seville 
has learned, with consternation and surprize, your dreadful 
catastrophe of the second of May ; the weakness of a govern- 
ment which did nothing in our favour, — which ordered arms 
to be directed against you ; and your heroic sacrifices. Blessed 
be ye, and your memory shall shine immortal in the annals of 
our nation ! — She has seen with horror that the author of all 
your misfortunes and of our*s has published a proclamation, in 
which he distorted every fact, and pretended that you gave the 
first provocation, while it was he who provoked you. The 
government was weak enough to sanction and order that pro- 
clamation to be circulated ; and saw, with perfect composure, 
numbers of you put to death for a pretended violation of laws 

/ which did not exist. The French were told in that proclama- 
tion, that French blood profusely shed was crying out for ven- 
geance ! And the Spanish blood, does not it cry out for ven- 
geance ? That Spanish blood, shed by an army which hesitated 
not to attack a disarmed and defenceless people, living under 
their laws and their king, and against whom cruelties were 
committed, w^ich shake the human frame with horror. We, 
all Spain, exclaim — the Spanish blood shed in Madrid cries 

; aloud for revenge ! Comfort yourselves, we are your brethren : 
we will fight like you, until we perish in defending our king and 
country. Assist us with your good wishes, and your continual 
prayers ofiered up to the Most High, whom we adore, and who 
cannot forsake us, because he never forsakes a just cause.' 
Again, in the conclusion of their address to the People of Por- 
tugal, quoted before, * The universal cry of Spain is, we will die 
in defence of our country, but we \n ill take care that those in- 
famous enemies shall die with us. Come then, ye generous 
Portugueze, and unite with us. You have among yourselves 
the objects of your vengeance — obey not the authors of your 
misfortunes — attack them — they are but a handful of miserable 
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p&nic-stnick men, bnmiliated and conquGred already by the per{ 
fidy and erneltics which they have comTnittcd, and which havr 
conjrod them with disgrace in the eyes of Eoropo and Ibo 
world • Rise then iu a body, hot avoid staining your honour- 
able biiDilfl wjttLcriiae^. ftii--yom dcai^ ia to resist tbemand to y 
(JwlreyThem — oar united efforts will do for this perGdioas ' 
natioDi »ntl Portngal, Spniii, nay, all Europe, shall breathe or 
■'if frc« like men.* — Snob are their hopes : and again see, upon 
i; nibject, the paper entitled ' I'recatitioiig ;' n contrast this to 
' iinpioDs mockery- of Providence, exhibited by tbo Tyrant in 
lie passttges heretofore quoted ! ' Care shall bo taken to ex- 
I in to the nation, and to convince them that, when free, as we 
- M to be, from this civil war, to which the French have forced 
'.and when placed in a state of traDqniDity, onrLord and King, 
' -r-Jinand VII, being restored to the throne of Spain, under him 
mi by him, ike Cortes trill be assemblnl, iibmiS-X^fonned, and 
■lih. lanrit»hnH-hc cmictcd, afl the eircnmstoncca of the time and 1 
vri-nco may dictate for the public good and happioesB. 'J 
'!'lu/^ which wo Spaniards know how to do, which we have 
■!■■ II- wi'll as other nations, without any necessity that tho 
rruu^li should come to instruct us, and, according to their 

■ '.uM, under tho mask of friendship, sbonld deprive ns of our 
■I'-'i-riy, oar laws, &c. &c,' 

One extract more and I shall conclude. It is from a pro- 
rlimalion dated Oviedo, July 17th, ' Yes — Spain with the 
"■tergiea of Liberty Lbs to contend with France debilitated by 
'lifEiT. If she remain firm and constant, Spain will triumph. 
^ ibole people is more powerful than disciplined armies. Those. 
'in twMf. to maintoiu the independence of their country, must 

■ ■!i:i, over tyranny. Spain will inevitably conqacr, in a 
^^ lii- most just that has ever raised the deadly weapon of 
"i fiii she fights, not for tho concerns of a day, but for the 

' "mrity and happiueas of ages ; not for an insulated privilege, 
'« fer the rights of human natore ; not for temporal blessings, 
'*A fbt eternal happiness ; not for the benefit of one nation, 
"|l br all mankind, and even for France herself.' 

1 1 win now beg of my reader to pause a moment, and to re- 

■ in hia own mind the whole of what has been laid bcforw 

Re liaa seen of what kind, and how great have been the 

fl GDdared by those two nations ; what they have sufiered. 
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and what they have to fear; he has seen that they have felt with 
that nnanhnity which nothing hut the light of truth spread OTer 
the inmost concerns of human nature can create ; with that 
simultaneousness which has led Philosophers upon like occa^ 
sions to assert, that the voice of the people is the voice of God. 
He has seen that they have submitted as far as human nature 
could bear ; and that at last these millions of suffering people 
have risen almost like one man, with one hope; for whether 
they look to triumph or defeat, to victory or death, they are full 
of hope — despair comes not near them — they will die, they say 
— each individual knows the danger, and, strong in the magni- 
tude of it, grasps eagerly at the thought that he himself is to 
perish ; and more eagerly, and with higher confidence, does he 
lay to his heart the faith that the nation will survive and be 
victorious ; — or, at the worst, let the contest terminate how it 
may as to superiority of outward strength, that the fortitude 
and the martyrdom, the justice and the blessing, are their's 
and cannot be relinquished. And not only are they moved by 
these exalted sentiments of universal morality, and of direct 
and universal concern to mankind, which have impelled them 
to resist evil and to endeavour to punish the evil-doer, but also 
they descend (for even this, great as in itself it is, may be here 
considered as a descent) to express a rational hope of reforming 
domestic abuses, and of re-constructing, out of the materials of 
their ancient institutions, customs, and laws, a better frame of 
civil government, the same in the great outlines of its architec- 
ture, but exhibiting the knowledge, and genius, and the needs* 
of the present race, harmoniously blended with those of theii 
forefathers. Woe, then, to the unworthy who intrude with theii 
help to maintain this most sacred cause ! It calls aloud for Uu 
aid of intellect, knowledge, and love, and rejects every other 
It is in vain to send forth armies if these do not inspire an( 
direct them. The stream is as pure as it is mighty, fed by tei 
thousand springs in the bounty of untainted nature ; any aug^ ' 
mentation from the kennels and sewers of gnilt and basenes- '^ 
may clog, but cannot strengthen it. — It is not from any thouglk^ * 
that I am communicating new information, that I have dweK * 
thus long upon this subject, but to recall to the reader his ow '^^ 
knowledge, and to re-infuse into that knowledge a breath an-^ 
life of appropriate feeling; because the bare sense of wisdom 5-^ 
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J iritlioDt its powers, and it is only in these feelings that 
B of wisdom exist. If then we tlo not forget that the 

I and Portagnoze Nations stand upon the loftiest ground 
~e and passion, and do not suffer on onr part those 

s to lunyjish which a few months since were so strong, 
ud do not negligently or timidly descend from those heights of 
migoatiioiity to which as a Nation we were raised, when they first 
tvpreMoted \x> us their wrongs and entreated our assistance, and 
He dovoted onreelres sincerely and caruestly to their serrlee, mak- 
ing with Uiem a common cause under a common hope ; if wo 
ue tme in all this to them and to ourselves, we shall not be at 
ft loM to oonceivo what uetious are entitled to our commendation 
ts Ixring in the spirit of a friendship bo nobly begun, and tending 
bfVxndXj to promote the common welfare ; and what are abject, 
''i^cfarroas, and pernicious, and therefore to be condemned 
Nil alihorred. Is then, I may now ask, the Convention of Cintra 
■.^ act of this latter kind ? Havo the Generals, who signed and 
titi&od that agreement, thereby proved themselves unworthy 
uaodates in such a cause ? And has the Ministry, by whose 
istmcat these men were enabled to act in this manner, 
1 vfaiicb sanctioned the Convention by permitting them to 
lyit into execution, thereby taken to itself a weight of guilt, 
I the Nation must feel that it participates, until the 
1 shall he solemnly reprobated by the Government, 
e ninote and immediate authors of it brought to merited 
An answer to each of these questions will be 
e proof which will be given that the cundumnation, 
wple did with ouo voice pronounce upon this Con- 
II it first became known, was just; that the nature of 
e of those who signed it was such, and established by 
ttoe of Bach a kind, making so imperious an exception to 
Boiditurj course of action, that there was no need to wojt 
: Uio decision of a Court of Judicature, but that the 
e compelled by a necessity involved in the very con- 

II of man as a moral Being to pass sentence upon them. 
B I Bball prove by trj-ing this act of their's by principles 
e which are of universal obligation, and by a reference 

B moral sentiments which rise out of that retrospect of 
9 vhioh has I>oen given. 
I shall now proceed to facts. The dispatches of Sir Arthur 
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Wellesley, containing an account of his having defeated the 
enemy in two several engagements, spread joy through the Na- 
tion. The latter action appeared to have been decisive, and the 
result may be thus briefly reported, in a never to be forgotten 
sentence of Sir Arthur's second letter. ' In this action/ says 
he, *in which the whole of the French force in Portugal waa 
employed, under the command of the Duo D*Abranteb in per- 
son, in which the enemy was certainly superior in cavalry and 
artillery, and in which not more than half of the British army 
was actually engaged, he sustained a signal defeat, and has lost 
thirteen pieces of cannon, &c. &c.' In the official communica- 
tion, made to the public of these dispatches, it was added, that 
' a General officer had arrived at the British head-quarters to 
treat for terms.' This was joyful intelligence ! First, an im- 
mediate, effectual, and honourable deliverance of Portugal was 
confidently expected : secondly, the humiliation and captivity of 
a large French army, and just punishment, from the hands of 
the Portugueze government, of the most atrocious offenders in 
that army and among those who, having held civil offices under 
it, (especially if Portugueze) had, in contempt of all law, civil 
and militaiy, notoriously abused the power which they had trea- 
sonably accepted : thirdly, in this presumed surrender of the 
army, a diminution of the enemy's military force was looked to, 
which, after the losses he had already sustained in Spain, would 
most sensibly weaken it : and lastly, and far above this, there 
was an anticipation of a shock to his power, where that power is 
strongest, in the imaginations of men, which are sure to fall 
under the bondage of long -continued success. The judicious 
part of the Nation fixed their attention chiefly on these results, 
and they had good cause to rejoice. They also received with 
pleasure this additional proof (which indeed with the unthinking 
many, as after the victory of Maida, weighed too much,) of the 
superiority in courage and discipline of the British soldiery over 
the French, and of the certainty of success whenever our army 
was led on by men of even respectable military talents against 
any equal or not too greatly disproportionate number of thc^ 
enemy. But the pleasure was damped in the minds of reflecting 
persons by several causes. It occasioned regret and perplexity^ 
that they had not heard more of the Portugueze. They kneis^ 
what that People had suffered, and how they had risen; — ^i 
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tDcmbAred the langa&ge of the proclnm&tlon aJdressed to them, 
dkUid AngDBt the 4th, and signed Cq&bles Cotton and Arthur 
Wblixslct, id which they (the Portngaeze) were told, that 
'Tho British Armj had becu bcdI in consequence of ardent 
■npplicatioDB from all parts of Portugal ; that the glorions 
■tnifigle, in which they are engaged, is for all that is dear to 
man ; that the noble strnggle against the tyranny and naurpn- 
■■'.-'M uf Franco will be joifif/i/ maintained by Portugal, Spain, and 
'-i;Uad.' Why then, it was asked, do we not hear more of 
-so who are at least coequals with ue, if not principals, in this 
uleet? Thoy appeared to have hud little ehare in either engitge- 
■ at; (S« Apfndix A.) ond, while the French were abundantly 
friiaeJ, no word of commendation was found for tliciit. Had 
■iKT decerred to be thns ncgleeted ? The body of the People by 
:. ^eml riaiDg had proved their zeal and conrage, their animo- 
\.:j towards their enemies, their hatred of tbem. It was therc- 
[ite qiprchcndcd, from this silence respecting the Portuguezf, 
iliit their Chiofa might either be distracted by factions, or 
Llinded by scirish interests, or that they mistrusted their AUieK. 
^luiUd as Portugal then was, it wonld argue gross ignoranei^ 
ettkTininn Datnre to have expected that unanimity should prevail 
; all the several anthorities or leading persons, as to Ihu 
It to he employed: it was enough, that they looked with 
KMiag to the cittf, namely, an honourable deliverance of 
miry and security for its Independence in conjunction 
lb ^ liberation and independence of Spain. It was therefore 
tcly necessary to make allowance for some division in con- 
it from difference of opinion. Instead ofacquiesdng in the 
■t UelmgB of disappointment, our Commanders ought to have 
Qwd the best means to win the confidence of the PortngneKC 
'-^fn, anil to induce them to regard the British as dispassionati) 
ifliittn; they ooght to have endeavoured to excite a gennine 
[striatic Dpirit where it appeared wanting, and to assist in creat- 
'^gfur it an organ hy which it might act. Were these things 
^■^utf or, if Ruch evils existed among the Portugnczc, was an'i 
^^^^sdy or alleviation attempted ? Sir Arthur Wellesley has told 
^^^K bctire the Board of Inquiry, that he made applications to 
^^^* Portngnoxc Ganernl, Fbbbb, for assistance, which were ac- 
'*iti to by Clcneral Fbcre upon such conditions only as mode 
% Atthar deem it more advisable to refuse than accept his eo- 
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operation : and it is alleged that, in his general expectations of 
assistance, he was greatly disappointed. We are not disposed 
to deny^ that such cause for complaint might exist ; but that it 
dirf, and upon no provocation on our part, requires confirmation 
by other testimony. And surely, the Portugueze have a right 
to be heard in answer to this accusation, before they are con- 
demned. For they have supplied no fact from their own hands, 
which tends to prove that they were languid in the cause, 
or that they had unreasonable jealousies of the British Army or 
Nation, or dispositions towards them which were other than 
friendly. Now there is a fact, furnished by Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley himself, which may seem to render it in the highest degree 
probable that, previously to any recorded or palpable act of dis- 
regard or disrespect to the situation and feelings of the Portu- 
gueze, the general tenour of his bearing towards them might 
have been such that they could not look favourably upon him ; 
that he was not a man framed to conciliate them, to compose 
their differences, or to awaken or strengthen their zeal. I allude 
to the passage in his letter above quoted, where, having occasion 
to speak of the French General, he has found no name by which 
to designate him but that of Due D*Abrantes — words neces- 
sarily implying, that Bonaparte, who had taken upon himself to 
confer upon General Junot this Portugueze title with Portugueze 
domains to support it, was lawful Sovereign of that Country, and 
that consequently the Portugueze Nation were rebels, and the 
British Army, and he himself at the head of it, aiders and 
abettors of that rebellion. It would be absurd to suppose, that- 
Sir Arthur Wellesley, at the time when he used these words, 
was aware of the meaning really involved in them : let them be 
deemed an oversight. But the capability of such an oversight 
affords too strong suspicion of a deadness to the moral interests 
of the cause in which he was engaged, and of such a want of^ 
sympathy with the just feelings of his injured Ally as could exist 
only in a mind narrowed by exclusive and overweening attention 
to the militaiy character, led astray by vanity, or hardened by^ 
general habits of contemptuousness. These words, * Duke or 
Abraiitbq in person,* were indeed words of bad omen : and think-- 
ing men trembled for the consequences. They saw plainly, that^ 
in the opinion of the exalted Spaniards — of those assuredly wh(^ 
framed; and of all who had felt, that affecting Proclamatioo- 
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jT the Junta of Seville to the Portugueze people, ho 

: atterly unworthy of the station in which he hail 

bMn plncctl. He had been sent as a deliverer — as au aBsertor 

U'l BTcDgor oftbo rights of human nature. Bat these words 

niHild mnj with them e^cry where the conviction, that Portugal 

u4 Sjiun, yea, all which was good in England, or iniquitous 

ia France or in Frenchmen, was Torgotteu, and his head full 

■Illy of hiuieelf, miserahly coocciting that ho swelled the import- 

■ we, of hia conquered antagonist hy sounding titles and phrases, 

ma from what quarter they might ; and that, in proportion as 

h.it wms done, he miignified himself and his achievements. It 

'i.B plain, then, that here was a man, who, having not any fel- 

!<<T-Cwling with the people whom he had been commissioned to 

lid, euuM not know where their strength lay, and therefore could 

not torn it to account, norby hia example call it forth or chent>li 

il ; bat tliat, if his future conduct should be in the same spirit, 

io ransl be a blighting wind wherever his iufluence was carried : 

^itlic bad u(^ither felt thewroogs ofhis Alhes nor been iudaced 

17 mmmoD worldly prudence to allect to feel them, or at least 

to iliBgnise hia insensibility; and therefore what could follow, 

tut, ia despite of victory and outward dunionatrationa of joy, 

lunrd disgust and depression 1 These reflections interrupted 

'ii* misfactiou of many ; but more from fear of future conae- 

'PKi&ccs than for the immediate enterprize, for here success 

°"^inl inevitable ; and u happy and glorious termination was 

^ffidiJtitly exjjccted, yet not without that intermixture of apprc- 

wntion, which was at once an acknowledgment of the general 

"Dilition of humanity, and a proof of the deep interest attached 

I" tbu impending ovont, 

Sir Arthur Wcllesley'u dispatches had appeared in the Ga- 
'^'te oil the 2d of September, and on the X6th of the same 
niontL Euspcnce was put an end to by the publication of Sir 
li«* Dulrymple's letter, uccompauiod with the Armistice and 
* 'Wxonlion. The night before, by order of ministers, on attempt 
M biTii made at rejoicing, and the Park and Tuwer guns had 
"*B fired in sign of good news,— Heaven grunt that the cars i>f 
Ihut great city may bo preserved from such another outrage ! 
M BOon as the truth was known, never was there such a burst 
«ft«goaud indignation — such an overwhelming of stupe faction 
"•^ wrrow. But I will not, I cannot dwell upon it — it is 
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enough to say, that Sir Hew Dalrymple and Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley must he bold men if they can think of what must have been 
reported to them, without awe and trembling ; the heart of their 
country was turned against them, and they were execrated in 
bitterness. 

For they had changed all things into their contraries, hope 
into despair; triumph into defeat; confidence into treachery, 
which left no place to stand upon ; justice into the keenest 
injury. — ^Whom had they delivered but the Tyrant in captivity? 
Whose hands had they bound but those of their Allies, who 
were able of themselves to have executed their own purposes ? 
Whom had they punished but the innocent sufferer ? Whom 
rewarded but the guiltiest of Oppressors ? They had reversed 
every thing : — favour and honour for their enemies — insult for 
their friends — and robbery (they had both protected the person 
of the robber and secured to him his booty) and opprobrium for 
themselves ; — to those over whom they had been masters, who 
had crouched to them by an open act of submission, they bad 
made themselves servants, turning the British Lion into a beast 
of burthen, to carry a vanquished enemy, with his load of ini- 
quities, when and whither it had pleased him. 

Such issue would have been a heavy calamity at any time ; 
but now, when we ought to have risen above ourselves, and if 
possible to have been foremost in the strife of honour and mag- 
nanimity ; now, when a new-born power had been arrayed 
against the Tyrant, the only one which ever offered a glimpse 
of hope to a sane mind, the power of popular resistance rising 
out of universal reason, and from the heai*t of human nature, — 
and by a peculiar providence disembarrassed from the imbecility, 
the cowardice, and the intrigues of a worn-out government — 
that at this time we, the most favoured Nation upon earth, 
should have acted as if it had been our aim to level to the 
ground by one blow this long-wished-for spirit, whose birth we 
had so joyfully hailed, and by which even our own glory, our 
safety, our existence, were to be maintained ; this was verily lu 
surpassing aflfliction to every man who had a feeling of life be- 
yond his meanest concerns ! 

As soon as men had recovered from the shock, and coold^ 
bear to look somewhat steadily at these documents, it was fooncL 
that the gross body of the transaction, considered as a militaijr 
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imuuwtioD. iras this; tliat the Kussian fleot, of nine sail of tho 
tine, which hud been so loug walt;Leil, and could not have es- 
caped, was to Ije ileliTercd up to ub ; the ehipB to bo detained 
till aix tnonths after the end of the war, aud the eailors sent 
l»me by ua, and to be by ns protected in their voyage through 
the Sir^lirih fliH^t, and to be at liberty to &ght immediately 
■guoBt onr ally, the king of Swedeu. Secondly, that a Freiioh 
■nay of inure tlian twenty thousand men, already beaten, and 
uo longer able to appear in the field, cut off from all poRBibility 
"f receiriug reinforcements or supplies, and in the midst of a 
I iiflilo coQDlry loathing and ahhorring it, was to bo transported 
iih its arms, ammunition, and plunder, at tbo (.-xpeuce of 
MTeat BriUtin, in British vessels, and landed within a few days 
urch of the Spanish frontier, — there to be at liberty to oom- 
::'iRce hoitUities immediately ! 

Omitting every characteristic which distinguishes the pre- 
wnl contttat from others, and looking at this issue merely as an 
i^»ir bi'twcea two armies, what stupidity of mind to provoke 
tlK Kcuaation of not merely shrinking from fatoro toils and 
linger*, but of basely shifting the bnrthen to the shoulders of 
»a »lly, already overpressed ! — What infatuation, to convey the 
impriBoned foe to the very spot, whither, if he had had wings, 
iip wonld liave flown 1 This last was an absurdity as glaring as 
''■ till' Froucb having landed on our own island, wc had taken 
lliem from Yorkshire to bo set on shore in Sussex ; hut ten 
llwamiDil times worso ! from a place where without our inter- 
fmuice they hail heen virtually blockaded, where they were cut 
"li IjiipolcBB, oselesH, and disgraced, to become an ethcieut part 
f^' mighty boat, carrying the strength of theii- numbers, and 
">* I the strength of their glory, (not to mention the sight of 
^it lilnnder) to animate th«t host ; while the British army, 
ooif uum«rous in tho proportion of throe to two, with all tho 
P^otttion and resources of the peninsula to aid it, within t«u 
^y* Mil of it's own country, and the sea covered with friendly 
«lii|.p„.. at ifg back, was to make a long march to encounter 
■ lu enemy, (the British forfeiting instead of gaining by 
' . ijT OB to eaporiority of numbers, for that this would bo 
'"L 1..-H. ivha clearly foreseen) to encounter, in a now condition 
"^Btrcngth and pride, thoso whom, by its deliberate act, it hod 
adted, — having taken from itself, meanwhile, all which it had 
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conferred, and bearing into the presence of its noble ally an in- 
fection of despondency and disgrace. The motive assigned for 
all this, was the great importance of gaining time ; fear of an 
open beach and of equinoctial gales for the shipping ; fear that 
reinforcements could not be landed ; fear of famine ; — fear of 
every thing but dishonour ! {See Appendix B.) 

The nation had expected that the French would surrender 
immediately at discretion ; and, supposing that Sir Arthur 
Wellesley had told them the whole truth, they had a right to 
form this expectation. It has since appeared, from the evidence 
given before the Board of Inquiry, that Sir Arthur Wellesley 
earnestly exhorted his successor in command (Sir Harry Bur- 
rard) to pursue the defeated enemy at the battle of Vimiera; 
and that, if this had been done, the affair, in Sir Arthur Welles- 
ley's opinion, would have had a much more satisfactory termi- 
nation. But, waiving any considerations of this advice, or of 
the fault which might be committed in not following it ; and 
taking up the matter from the time when Sir Hew Daliymple 
entered upon the command, and when the two adverse armies 
were in that condition, relatively to each other, that none of the 
Generals has pleaded any difference of opinion as to their ability 
to advance against the enemy, I will ask what confirmation has 
appeared before the Board of Inquiry, of the reasonableness of 
the causes, assigned by Sir Hew Dalrymple in his letter, for 
deeming a Convention adviseable. A want of cavalry, (for which 
they who occasioned it are heavily censurable,) has indeed been 
proved ; and certain failures of duty in the Commissariat de- 
partment with respect to horses, &c. ; but these deficiencies, 
though furnishing reasons against advancing upon the enemy 
in the open field, had ceased to be of moment, when the busi- 
ness was to expel him from the forts to which he might have 
the power of retreating. It is proved, that, though there are 
difficulties in landing upon that coast, (and what military or 
marine operation can be carried on without difficulty ?) there 
was not the slightest reason to apprehend that the army, which 
was then abundantly supplied, would suffer hereafter from want 
of provisions ; proved also that heavy ordnance, for the purpose 
of attacking the forts, was ready on ship-board, to be landed 
when and where it might bo needed. Therefore, so far from 
being exculpated by the facts which have been laid before the 
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Board of Isqniiy, Sir Hew Daliymplo and the otber Generals, 
who (Wtaed any Convention necessary or expedient upon the 
gTonndv stated in his letter, are more deeply eriminnted. But 
grsnt, (for the salse of I'>oking at a different part of the subject,) 
grsnt a case infinitely stronger than Sir Hew Dalrjmplu has 
OTon kint«d at ; — why was not the taste of some of tlioso evils, 
in apprehension bo terrible, actually tried ? It would not have 
Bern the first time that Britons Lad faced hunger and tempests, 
h»d endured the worst of such enmity, and npon a call, under 
KD <>hiigalion, how faint and feeble, compared with that which 
the bnite men of that army must Lave felt upon the present 
occasion ! In the proclamation quoted before, addressed to the 
Portagucze, and signed Charles Cotton and Arthur Wellesley, 
tliey were told, that the objects, for which they contended, 
I'eoald only be attained by distinguished examples of fortitude 
Eaait coastAocy.' Where were the fortitude and constancy of 
» laaehofB ? When Sir Hew Dalrj*mple had been so busy in 
S the measure of his own weakness, and feeding his own 
fi Ikow came it to escape him, that General Junot must also 
'nin bad Am weaknesses and his fears ? Was it nothing to have 
becD defeated in the open field, where be himself had been the 
usailuit ? Was it nothing that so proud a man, Ibc servant of 
BO proud a man, bad stooped to send a General Officer to treat 
concerning the evocuation of the conntry ? Was the hatred and 
abhorrence of the Portugueze and Spanish Nations nothing ? 
the people of a large metropolis uudcr bis eye — detesting him, 
ftod stang almost to madness, nothing? The composition of 
bi* own army made up of men of different nations and languages, 
mhI forced into the service, — was there no canse of mistrust in 
this ? And, finally, among the many unsound places which, 
tud Lis mind beeu as active in this sort of inquiry as Sir Hew 
Dalrymplr's was, he must have found in his constitutiou, could 
• bkd cause have been missed — a worse cause than ever con- 
founded the mind of a soldier when boldly pressed upon, or 
garc conrnge and animation to a righteous assailant ? But alas! 
ID Sir Hew Dalrymple and his brethren, we had Generals who 
bad a power of sight only for the strength of their <-ucuiies and 
tbflir own weakness. 

Let me not bo misunderstood. \Vhile t am thus forced to 
rq>Mt things, which were uttered or thought of these men in 
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reference to their military conduct, as heads of that army, it is 
needless to add, that their personal courage is in no ^ise impli- 
cated in the charge brought against them. But, in the name 
of my countrymen, I do repeat these accusations, and tax them 
with an utter want of intellectual courage — of that higher quality, 
y which is neyer found without one or other of the three acoom- 
paniments, talents, genius, or principle ; — talents matured by 
experience, without which it cannot exist at all ; or the rapid 
insight of peculiar genius, by which the fitness of an act may 
bQ instantly determined, and which will supply higher motives 
than mere talents can furnish for encountering difficulty and 
danger, and will suggest better resources for diminishing or 
overcoming them. Thus, through the power of genius, this 
quality of intellectual courage may exist in an eminent degree, 
though the moral character be greatly perverted ; as in those 
personages, who are so conspicuous in history, conquerors and 
usurpers, the Alexanders, the Caesars, and Cromwells ; and in 
that other class still more perverted, remorseless and energetic 
minds, the Catilines and Borgias, whom poets have denomi- 
nated ' bold, bad men.' But, though a course of depravity will 
neither preclude nor destroy this quality, nay, in certain cir- 
cumstances will give it a peculiar promptness and hardihood of 
decision, it is not on this account the less true, that, to consum- 
mate this species of courage, and to render it equal to all occa- 
sions, (especially when a man is not acting for himself, but has 
an additional claim on his resolution from the circumstance of 
responsibility to a superior) Principle is indispensibly requisite. 
I mean that fixed and habitual principle, which implies the ab- 
sence of all selfish anticipations, whether of hope or fear, and 
the inward disavowal of any tribunal higher and more dreaded 
than the mind's own judgment upon its own act. The existence 
of such principle cannot but elevate the most commanding 
genius, add rapidity to the quickest glance, a wider range to the 
most ample comprehension; but, without this principle, the 
man of ordinary powers must, in the trying hour, be found 
utterly wanting. Neither, without it, can the man of excelling 
powers be trust-worthy, or have at all times a calm and confi- 
dent repose in himself. But he, in whom talents, genius, tad 
principle are united, will have a firm mind, in whatever embar- 
rassment he may be placed ; will look steadily at the most on* 
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defined sbapes of lUffically and danp^cr, of poHsiblc mistake or 

tiuschaiic« ; nor will tli<:y uppear to him more formidable than 

Umj really »«• For eia attention ie not distracted — he has 

\n\. on« bnaioewi, and that is nith tho object before him. Nei- 

Uier ia ^u«ml conduct nor in particular Gmcrgcncies, are his 

pluu Bnbsonient to coQHideratious of rewards, eetate, or title : 

these are not to have precedence in his thouphta, to govern bi3 

i^tifrM, but to follow in the train of his duty. Such men, in 

ucieot times, ^rcre Phociou, EpnniiDOudas, and Pbilopoeinen ; 

•lA neb a man was Sir Philip Sidney, of whom it has btien suid, 

iUt ho 6ret taught this country f/ie mnjeslif 0/ honest dealing. 

flith ihoso may be named, the honour of our own age, Waah- 

inrton, the dtlirercr of the American Continent ; with those, 

!:iuk1i in many things unlike. Lord Nelson, whom we hare 

>- I ■■■[. Lord Peterborough, who foughtiii Spain a hundred 

i .n ui-o, bad the same excellence; with a sense of exalted 

^■^riidur, and a tinge of romantic enthusiasm, well suited to the 

^^BBt>7 which was the scene of his exploits. Wonld that we 

^HH ft man, like Peterborongh or Nelson, nt the head of our 

^^^nnyin Spain at this moment! I utter this wish with more 

■ itQciitDcss, because it ia rumonred, that some of those, who 

•iie aliemly called forth such severe reprehension from their 

';'"7;.-ni> n, are to resume a command, which muat entrust to 

1 - rlion of those sacred hopes in which, not only we, and 

[ ,- 1f' of Spain andPortngal, but the whole human race arc 

■li (kopjy interested. {Sec Apprndir C) 

I Buintain tlien that, merely from want of this intellectual 
(jimge, of courage as generals or chiefs, (for I will not speak 
^ present of the want of other qualities eqnally needful upon 
lids Hrric^,) grievous errors were committed by Sir Hew Dal- 
niii|ile and bis colleagues in estimating the relative state of 
tiiatwo armies. A precious moment, it ia most probable, bad 
bean lost after the battle of Vimieru : yet still the inferiority of 
liw CDAmy had been proved ; they themselves had admitted it 
— aot merely by withdrawing from the field, hut by proposing 
temiB : — monstrous terms ! and how ought they to have been 
iMMTcd ? Repelled undoubtedly with scorn, as an insult. If 
uorQcnerala bad been men ca^.ablo of taking the measure of 
Ibetr real strcngtb, either as existing in their own army, or in 
tboM principles of liberty and justice which tbey were com- 
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missioned to defend, they must of necessity have acted in thi 
manner; — if they had been men of common sagacity for bus; 
ness, they must have acted in this manner ; — nay, if they ha 
been upon a level with an ordinary bargain-maker in a Fair or 
market, they could not have acted otherwise. — Strange that the 
should so far forget the nature of their calling ! They wei 
soldiers, and their business was to fight. Sir Arthur Wellesle 
had fought, and gallantly ; it was not becoming his high situf 
tion, or that of his successors, to treat, that is, to beat down, f 
chaffer, or on their part to propose : it does not become an 
general at the head of a victorious army so to do.* They wei 
to acce]^ti — and, if the terms offered were flagrantly presumj 
tuous, our commanders ought to have rejected them with di{ 
nified scorn, and to have referred the proposer to the sword fc 
a lesson of decorum and humility. This is the general rule < 
all high-minded men upon such occasions ; and meaner mind 
copy them, doing in prudence what they do from principle. Bi 
it has been urged, before the Board of Inquiry, that the condu< 
of the French armies upon like occasions, and their know 
character, rendered it probable that a determined resistanc 
would in the present instance be maintained. We need not fei 
to say that this conclusion, from reasons which have been a( 
verted to, was erroneous. But, in the mind of him who ha 
admitted it upon whatever ground, whether false or true, sure] 
the first thought which followed, ought to have been, not thi 
we should bend to the enemy, but that, if they were resolute i 
defence, we should learn from that example to be courageoi 
in attack. The tender feelings, however, are pleaded againi 
this determination ; and it is said, that one of the motives f< 
the cessation of hostilities was to prevent the further effusion < 
human blood. — ^When, or how ? The enemy was delivered ov< 
to us ; it was not to be hoped that, cut off from all assistanc 
as they were, these, or an equal number of men, could ever \ 
reduced to such straits as would ensure their destruction as a 
enemy, with so small a sacrifice of life on their part, or on oun 
What then was to be gained by this tenderness ? The sheddin 
of a few drops of blood is not to be risked in Portugal to-da] 

♦ Those rare cases are of course excepted, in which the saperiority on the oi 
side is not only fairly to he presumed hat positiye — and so prominently ohtmuv 
that to ]propo9€ terms is to infiict terms. 
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idJ itreaiDB of blood must shortly flow from the same Teins in 
'I^ fields of Spain ! And, cvon if this had not been tho assured 
■iTjwqnence, let not the consideration, though it he one which 
: 'iiomflne man can ever lose sight of, have more than its due 

■ -!i;ht. For iiatioiial independence and liberty, and that honour 
■ ' which these and other blesBinga are to he preserved, honour 
-wliich ia no other than the most elevated and pure conception 
I'inntic* which can be formed, these are more precious than 
f' : else why have we ajready lost so many brave men in this 
riiirgl*? ?— Why not submit at once, and let the Tyrant mount 

"•'■m hi« throne of universal dominion, while the world lies 
•'iUnte at his feet in iudifference and apathy, which he will 
' [fhim to it is peace and happiness ? But peace and happi- 
:.'Mi can exist only by knowledge and virtue; slavery has no 
'■luring connection with trainjuillity or seeurity — she cannot 
■'.rwi^ n Idague with any thing which is desirable — she has no 
barter even for her own ignoble ease and darling sloth. Yet 
> this abject condition, mankind, betrayed by an ill-judging 
"iJcmcss, would surely be led; and in the face of an inevit- 
M" contradiction ! For neither in this state of things would 

■ > alit^ding of blood be prevented, nor would warfare cease, 
Tbi- only difference would be, that, instead of wars like those 
'Wii prevail at this moment, presenliug a spectacle of such 

Uractur that, upon one side at least, a superior Being might 
! -ikiloru with favour and hlesaing, there would follow endless 

"aimotiuns and quarrels withont the presence of justice any 
iibwe, — in which the alternations of saccess would not excite 

■ •iih or regret ; in which a prayer couH not be uttered for ft 
Ji'iiion cither this way or that; — wars from no impulse in 
'i:in'r r.f the combatants, but rival instigations of demoniacal 
• "■i n. ir, therefore, by the faculty of reason we can prophecy 
r 'iKtriiiD^ Iho shapos which the future may put on, — if we ara 
' ■ i'.- n;iy bond of duty to succeeding generations, there is high 

' -^ \-> gnard against a specious sensibility, which may en- 
' 'r»gi- the hoarding up of lifo for its own sake, seducing us 
Itwn lhu9« considerations by which we might learn when it 
fiigil to bo ruisiguod. Moreover, disregarding future ages, and 
iTTufiatnif ourselveB to the present state of mankind, it may be 
:t'''Iy ofilrmod that he, who ia the most watchful of the honour 
'' liii coQUtry, most determined to preserve her fair name »t all 
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hazards, will be found, in any view of things which looks be* 
yond the passing hour, the best steward of the lxvc% of his coun- 
trymen. For, by proving that she is of a firm temper, that she 
will only submit or yield to a point of her own fixing, and that 
all beyond is immutable resolution, he will save her from being 
wantonly attacked ; and, if attacked, will awe the aggressor into 
a speedier abandonment of an unjust and hopeless attempt. 
Thus will he preserve not only that which gives life its value, 
but life itself; and not for his own country merely, but for that 
of his enemies, to whom he will have offered an example of 
magnanimity, which will ensure to them like benefits ; an ex- 
ample, the re-action of which will be felt by his own country- 
men, and will prevent them from becoming assailants unjustly 
or rashly. Nations will thus be taught to respect each other, 
and mutually to abstain from injuries. And hence, by a benign 
ordinance of our nature, genuine honour is the hand-maid of 
humanity; the attendant and sustainer — both of the sterner 
qualities which constitute the appropriate excellence of the male 
character, and of the gentle and tender virtues which belong 
more especially to motherliness and womanhood. These general 
laws, by which mankind is purified and exalted, and by which 
Nations are preserved, suggest likewise the best rules for the 
preservation of individual armies, and for the accomplishment 
of all equitable service upon which they can be sent. 

Not therefore rashly and unfeelingly, but from the dictates 
of thoughtful humanity, did I say that it was the business of 
our Generals to fight, and to persevere in fighting ; and that 
they did not bear this duty sufficiently in mind ; this, almost 
the sole duty which professional soldiers, till our time, (happily 
for mankind) used to think of. But the victories of the French 
have been attended every where by the subversion of Govern- 
ments; and their generals have accordingly united ^Ixiicii 
with military functions : and with what success this has been 
done by them, the present state of Europe affords melancholy 
proof. But have they, on this account, ever neglected to calcu- 
late upon the advantages which might fairly be anticipated from 
future warfare ? Or, in a treaty of to-day, have they ever for- 
gotten a victory of yesterday ? Eager to grasp at the double 
honour of captain and negociator, have they ever sacrificed the 
one to the other; or, in the blind effort^ lost both ? Above all. 
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■- fb«r r«a4iDe8a to floarigli with tlie pen, have they ever over- 
liil tlio sword, the Bymbol of their power, and the appropriato 
. :nia'.'ii! of their success and glory? I notice this a»sump- 
: iif 11 ilonhlc fharnctcr on the part of the French, not to 
iiciit orer it and its conseqacnees, but to render somewhat 
le intelligible the condoct of oar own Generals ; and to ex- 
iin bow far men, whom »e have no reaaon to believe other 
■\\ix lirave, have, tlirongh the inSnence of snch examplo, lost 
':it of Uicir primary dalicH, apeing instead of imitating, and 
!l"wing only to be misled. 

fl n indeed deplorable, that our Generals, from this in- 

iiiitr, or from any other cause, did not asanrao that lofty de- 

rtrnent which the chaniotcr and relative strength of the two 

■"■A&f, autboriKed them, and the nature of the scrvtco upon 

ii'-li they were sent, enjoined thom to asanmo ; — that they 

rein Ruch haste to treat — that, with snch an enemy (lot mo 

■' lit onc«.) and in anch circumstances, they ahould have treated 

' all. la it posHtble that they could ever have asked themselves 

"bo that enemy was, how ho eame into that country, and what 

■ '•■:' I-ne there? From the manifesto of the Portuguese 

: I ' . issued at Itio Janeiro, and from other official papers, 

' liave learned, what was notorious to nil Europe, that 

ufmen commissioned by Bonaparte, in the lime of 

T 'in'c, without a decbiration of war, had invaded Por- 

L the command of Junot, who had perfldjously entered 

1 1 ry, as the General of a friendly and allied Power, as- 

' •■ :.ii people, as he advanced, that ho eame to protect their 

<■ ' r. < ' I ii;r(iiQst an invasion of the English; and that, when 

I' iiiFinnor ho had entered a peaceable kingdom, which 

'" ; I 111 resistance, and had espelled its lawful Sovereign, bo 

"'iiiL' fri.m it unbenrd-of contributions, ravaged it, curaod it 

i''i : inipiitic pillage and open sacrilege; and that, when this 

T !ii1liil; j)eopIc, unable to endure any longer, rose up againat 

'■: nnt. ho had given their towns and villages to the flames, 

i i'l |ml the whole connlry, thus resisting, under military exe- 

ttlinn. — Setting asitUt all natural synipnthy «ith tho Portngueze 

ud Spaoish nations, and all prudential cousiderations of regard 

ftlupeel for their /eeliitfis towards these men, and for their 

•lioiu concerning tho mannor in which they ought to be 

H with, it is plain that tho French hud forfcitwl by their 
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crimes all right to those privileges, or to those modes of inter 
coirrse, which one army may demand from another according ti 
the laws of war. They were not soldiers in any thing but th< 
power of soldiers, and the outward frame of an army. Darin| 
their occupation of Portugal, the law^s and customs of war ha< 
never been referred to by them, but as a plea for some enormity 
to the aggravated oppression of that unhappy country ! Pillage 
sacrilege, and murder — sweeping murder and individual assassi 
nation, had been proved against them by voices from ever 
quarter. They had outlawed themselves by their offences froD 
membership in the community of war, and from every specie 
of community acknowledged by reason. But even, should an; 
one be so insensible as to question this, he will not at all event 
deny, that the French ought to have been dealt with as havini 
put on a double character. For surely they never considers 
themselves merely as an army. They had dissolved the estal 
lished authorities of Portugal, and had usurped the civil powe 
of the government; and it was in this compound capacity, nnde 
this two-fold monstrous shape, that they had exercised, over th 
religion and property of the country, the most grievous oppres 
sions. What then remained to protect them but their power 
— Eight they had none, — and powder! it is a mortifying con 
sideration, but I will ask if Bonaparte, (nor do I mean in th 
question to imply any thing to his honour,) had been in tin 
place of Sir Hew Dalrymple, what would he have thought 
their power? — Yet before this shadow the solid substance 
justice melted away. 

And this leads me from the contemplation of their erron 
in the estimate and application of means, to the contemplatioi 
of their heavier errors and worse blindness in regard to ends 
The British Generals acted as if they had no purpose but thai 
the enemy should be removed from the country in which the] 
were, upon any terms. Now the evacuation of Portugal wa« 
not the prime object, but the manner in which that event wai 
to be brought about ; this ought to have been deemed first boti 
in order and importance; — the French were to be subdued, tiiei: 
ferocious warfare and heinous policy to be confounded ; and ii 
this way, and no other, was the deliverance of that country U 
be accomplished. It was not for the soil, or for the cities an( 
forts^ that Portugal was valued, but for the human feeling 
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which wM Uiere ; for the rights of human uaturo which might 
f« Ihcre conspicuously asserted ; for a triumph over iojiistico 
«iJ oppression there to be achieved, which could noither be 
cDDCcaled nor diBgnised, and which should penetrate the darkest 
"!uer of the dark Continent of Europe by its splendour. We 
i ratiiitcd for rictory in the empiie of reason, for strongholds lu 
: ' imagination, Lisbon and Portugal, as city and soil, were 
jitflr prized by us as a Xantjua^e. ; but our Generals mistook 
'i. coODtors of the game for the stake played for. The nation 
- '{tiired that the Freuch should surrender at discretion; — grant 
ill the Ticlory of Vimiera had excited some unreasonable im- 
iLiuncp— wo were not bo overweening as to demand that the 
■I'cmy should surrender within a given time, but that they 
ihotilti surrender. Every thing, short of this, was felt to be 
>kW the duties of the occasion ; not only no sorvicc, but a 
meTona injury. Only as far aa there was a prospect of forcing 
llicrucmy to an unconditional submission, did the British Na- 
liim liecra that tbey had a right to interfere ; — if that prospect 
f*ilfd, they expected that their ai-my would Itnow that it became 
' to retiro. and take care of itself. But our Generals have told 
''-': tliat llic Contention would not have been admitted, if they 
'iiJ not judgnd it right to effect, evcu upon these terms, the 
'"■ipustion of Portugal — aa ministerial to their future services 
lU Spain. If this had been a common war between two estab- 
i>-W goTeniments measuring with each other their regular 
^^p>ucea, there wight have been some appearance of force in 
^^ffeptea. But who does not cry out at once, that the affections > 
^^Bi opinions, that is, the souls of the people of Spain and For- 
^^^8*1, most be the inspiratiou and the power, if this labour is 
*o l» brought to a happy end ? Therefore it was worse than 
*^J to think of supporting Spain by physical strength, at the 
« of mural. Besides, she was strong in men; she never 
lUy solicited troops &-om us; some of the Pro^nnces had 
^reAtaed them when offered, — and all had been lukewarm 
b«Dce of them. The Spaniards conld not nltiinatft;/ 
I bat by .Ulies acting under the same impulses of 
1 by a Bense of their wrongs, and sharing their 
tstr«ds — above all, their intssum for justice. They 
tfaemaelTes given an example, at Baylcn, proclaiming to all 
orU whlit ought to he aimed at by those who would uphold 
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their cause, and be associated in arms with them. And wt 
the law of justice, which Spaniards, Spanish peasantry, I migl 
almost say, would not relax in favour of Dupont, to be relaxe 
by a British army in favour of Junot? Had the French con 
mander at Lisbon, or his army, proved themselves less pe] 
fidious, less cruel, or less rapacious than the other ? Nay, di 
not the pride and crimes of Junot call for humiliation and pm 
ishment far more importunately, inasmuch as his power to i 
harm, and therefore his will, keeping pace with it, had bee 
greater ? Yet, in the noble letter of the Governor of Cadis \ 
Dupont, he expressly tells him, that his conduct, and that • 
his army, had been such, that they owed their lives only to th. 
honour which forbad the Spanish army to become executioner 
The Portuguezc also, as appears from various letters prodaci 
before the Board of Inquiry, have shewn to our Generals, \ 
boldly as their respect for the British Nation would permit the 
to do, what ilicy expected. A Portugueze General, who w 
also a member of the regency appointed by the Prince Begei 
says, in a protest addressed to Sir Hew Dalrymple, that ] 
had been able to drive the French out of the provinces of i 
garve and Alcntejo ; and therefore he could not be convince 
that such a Convention was necessary. What was this b 
implying that it was dishonourable, and that it would frustni 
the efforts which his country was making, and destroy the hop 
which it had built upon its own power ? Another letter fro 
a magistrate inveighs against the Convention, as leaving tl 
crimes of the French in Portugal unpunished ; as giving no i 
demnification for all the murders, robberies, and atrocities whit 
had been committed by them. But I feel that I shall be wai 
ing in respect to my countrymen if I pursue this argument ft 
thcr. I blush that it should be necessary to speak upon i 
subject at all. And these are men and things, which we ha 
been reproved for condemning, because evidence was wantL 
both as to fact and person ! If there ever was a case, whi 
could not, in any rational sense of the word, be prejudged, tl 
is one. As to the fact — it appears, and sheds from its or 
body, like the sun in heaven, the light by which it is seen ; 
to the person — each has written down with his own hand, 1 1 
ilie man. Condemnation of actions and men like these is m 
in the minds of a people, (thanks to the divine Being and 
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1 Datar« !) a matter of choice ; it is like a physical neces- 
[^, M the hand mnst be bnmcd which is tbnist into the for- 
— the body chilled which stands naked in the freezing north- 
I am vutitled to make this assertion here, when the 
1*1 deprsTitjr of the Convention, of which I shaU have to 
k bereafter, has not evou been touched upon. Nor let it 
m«d in aoy man, though his station be in private life, 
tliot apon tbia occasion he speaks publicly, and gives a deoi- 
■iie opinion concerning that part of this public event, and 
■■'■'"* measures, which are more especially military. All have 
> ri^ht to speak, and to make their voices heard, as fur as they 
' ;«i! power. For these are times, in which the conduct of mill- 

■ 117 men concerns ns, perhaps, more intimately than that of 
«D]' Other class ; when the bnsiness of arms comes unhappily 
too ntar to the fire-side; when the character and duties of a sol- 
'iifr ongbt to be understood by every one who tuIocb his liberty, 
•liJ bciirs in mind how soon he may have to flght for it. Men 

■ 111 !uid ought to speak upon things in which they are so deeply 
:.'.ii«st<.-d ; how else ure right notions to spread, or is error to 

Jwtroyed ? These aro times also in which, if we may judge 
Min the proceedings and result of the Court of Inquiry, the 
'wis of the army, more than nt any other period, stand in need 
f being taught wisdom by the voice of the people. It is their 
^ interest, both as men and as soldiers, that the people 
'i'unU speak fervently and fearlessly of their actions: — from 
^" uiher (jaarter rau they be so powerfully reminded of the 
'•Hits which they owe to themselves, to their country, and to 
■"WiMi oatare. Let any one read the evidence given before 

■ !i' Court, and he will there see, how much the intellectual 
•■"' oioral constitution of many of our military officers, has suf- 

■ M by a profesBion, which, if not counteracted by admonitions 
"i'Jingly listened to, and by habits of meditation, does, more 

■!=iHaDy other, denaturalize — and therefore degrade the human 
'■jjng; — he will note with sorrow, how faint are their sympathies 
■!'fi Um> best feelings, and how dim their apprehension of some 
' ' iht most awful troths, relating to the hiippiness and dignity 

' nau Jti society. But on this I do not mean to insist at pre* 
"51; it is too weighty a subject to be treated incidentally: 
'■kJ my parpose is — not to invalidate the authority of military 
'-^fufifii-Wy coufliderod, upon a luilitary queition, bat com* 
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paratively; — to maintain that there are military transactiont 
upon which the people have a right to be heard, and upoi 
which their authority is entitled to far more respect than an^ 
man or number of men can lay claim to, who speak merelj 
vriih the ordinary professional views of soldiership ; — that there 
are such military transactions ; — and that this is one of them. 

The condemnation, which the people of these islands pro- 
nounced upon the Convention of Cintra considered as to itfi 
main milit<iiy results, that is, as a treaty by which it was esta- 
blished that the Bussian fleet should be surrendered on the 
terms specified; and by which, not only the obligation of forcing 
the French army to an unconditional surrender was abandoned, 
but its restoration in freedom and triumph to its own countrji 
was secured ; — the condemnation, pronounced by the people 
upon a treaty, by virtue of which these things were to be done, 
I have recorded — accounted for — and thereby justified. — ^I will 
now proceed to another division of the subject, on which I fee] 
a still more earnest wish to speak ; because, though in itself oi 
the highest importance, it has been comparatively neglected; — 
I mean the political injustice and moral depravity which arc 
stamped upon the front of this agreement, and pervade everj 
regulation which it contains. I shall shew that our Oenerale 
(and with them our Ministers, as far as they might have eithei 
given directions to this effect, or have countenanced what has 
been done) — when it was their paramount duty to maintain at 
all hazards the noblest principles in unsuspected integrity ; be- 
cause, upon the summons of these, and in defence of them, their 
Allies had risen, and by these alone could stand — not only did 
not perform this duty, but descended as far below the level of 
ordinary principles as they ought to have mounted above it; — 
imitating not the majesty of the oak with which it lifts its 
branches towards the heavens, but the vigour with which, in 
the language of the poet, it strikes its roots downwards towards 

hell :— 

Hadice in Tartam tendit. 

The Armistice is the basis of the Convention ; and in the 
first article we find it agreed, ' That there shall be a suspension 
of hostilities between the forces of his Britannic Majesty, and 
those of his Imperial and Boyal Majesty, Napoleon I.' I wiU 
ask if it be the practice of military officers, in instruments of 
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thii kjRi], to aeknowledgc, m tlie person of the hoatl of tlia 
goTommcnt with ivbicb they are at war, titles whiuh their own 
EOterament — for whicL they are uctiug — has not acknowledged. 
If tlii» W tlie prnctice, which I will not stop to deteriuiue, it ia 
gresBly improper ; and ou-jht to be abolished. Our Generals, 
bowever, L&d entered Portugal as Allies of » Government by 
"Lied this title hud been acknowledged ; and they might have 
jilraded this circumstance in mitigution of their offence ; but 
tirely not in an instrtimeut, whore we not only look in vain for 
ihfr Duno of the Portugueze Sovereign, or of the Government 
"liicL he uppointed, or of any heads or representatives of the 
i'ortognejic armies or people as a party in the contract, — bat 
'hrre it is stipuliited (iu the Jth article) that the British Gene- 
nl bIioII t-ngage to include the Portugue»e armies in this Con- 
<tntian. ^Vhat an outrage ! — We enter the Portngueze territory 
u .Mhea ; mid, wilhout their consent — or evcu consulting them, 
^- jirijceed to form Uio basis of an agreement, relating— not to 
ilif wfiiy or interests of onr own array — but to Portuguezo terri- 
ifT}\ Pdrlugueze persons, liberties, and rights, — and engage, out 
"fonr own will and power, to include the Port ugueze army, they 
T Iheir Govern men t willing or not, within the obligation of this 
'pwuent, I place these things in contrast, viz, the acknow- 
aent uf Bonaparte as emperor and king, and the utter 
iect of the I'ortngucso Sovereign and Portugueze autliorities, 
what spirit and temper these agreements were entered 
I will not hero insist upon what was our duty, on this 
m. to the Portugueze — aa dictated by those sublime pre- 
• of justice which, it has been proved that they and the 
rd8 had risen to defeud, — and without feeling the force 
I UDctity of which, tboy neither could have risen, nor can 
e lo their enemy resistance which has any hope in it ; but 
II uk, of any man who is not dead to the common feelings 
I Bocial nature — and besotted in nnderataudiug, if this bo 
> eruel mockery, and which must have been felt, nnless it 
S repelled with hatred and scorn, as a heart-breaking insult, 
over, this conduct ackuowledges, by implication, that priu* 
b which by his actions the enemy has for a long time covertly 
ntained, and now openly and insolently avows in his words — 
'■'t power is the measure of right ; — and it is in a steady ad- 
BttGDcfl to this ahominuble doctrine that his strength luainly licit. 
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I do maintain then that, as far as the conduct of our Generals in 
framing these instruments tends to reconcile men to this course 
of action, and to sanction this principle, they are virtually his 
Allies : their weapons may be against him, but he will laugh at 
their weapons, — for he knows, though they themselves do not, 
that their souls are for him. Look at the preamble to the 
Armistice ! In what is omitted and what is inserted, the French 
Buler could not have fashioned it more for his own purpose if 
he had traced it with his own hand. We have then trampled 
upon a fundamental principle of justice, and countenanced a 
prime maxim of iniquity; thus adding, in an unexampled degree, 
the foolishness of impolicy to the heinousness of guilt. A con- 
duct thus grossly unjust and impolitic, without having the hatred 
which it inspires neutralised by the contempt, is made con- 
temptible by utterly wanting that colour of right which authority 
and power, put forth in defence of our Allies — in asserting their 
just claims and avenging their injuries, might have given. But 
we, instead of triumphantly displajing our power towards our 
enemies, have ostentatiously exercised it upon our firiends ; re- 
versing here, as every where, the practice of sense and reason ; — 
conciliatory even to abject submission where we ought to have 
been haughty and commanding, — and repulsive and tyrannical 
where we ought to have been gracious and kind. Even a com- 
mon law of good breeding would have served us here, had we 
known how to apply it. We ought to have endeavoured to raise 
the Portugucze in their own estimation by concealing our power 
in comparison with theirs ; dealing with them in the spirit of 
those mild and humane delusions, which spread such a genial 
grace over the intercourse, and add so much to the influence of 
love in the concerns of private life. It is a common saying, 
presume that a man is dishonest, and that is the readiest way to 
make him so : in like manner it may be said, presume that a 
nation is weak, and that is the surest course to bring it to weak- 
ness, — if it be not rouzed to prove its strength by applying it to 
the humiliation of your pride. The Portugueze had been weak; 
and, in connection with their Allies the Spaniards, they were 
prepared to become strong. It was, therefore, doubly incumbent 
upon us to foster and encourage them — to look favourably upon 
their efforts — generously to give them credit upon their pro- 
mises — to hope with them and for them ; and, thus anticipating 
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uid foreseoing, we Bhoold, by a nataral operation of love, have 
OODtributed to create the meritB wbicli were anticipated and fore- 
Bceo. I apply these mles, taken from the intercoarse between 
iOiliridiukls, to tile conduct of largo bodies of men, or of nations 
towards eocli other, hdcuuBe these arc nothing but aggregates of 
uuliridaals ; and because the maiima of all just kw, and the 
nwttsarcs of all sane practice, arc only au enlarged or modi&ed 
«ppUcAtii>u of those dispositions gf lovo and those principles of 
reuun, by which the welfare of individuals, in their connection 
Willi each other, is promoted. There was also here a stiU moro 
U^eut call for theso courteous and humane principles as guides 
of oondact ; because, in exact proportion to the physical weak- 
DOM of GoTemmcutSHand to the distraction and confusion which 
mnnot but prevail, vb(:n a people is struggling for independence 
uid liberty, are the well-intentioned and the wise among them 
raulttcd for their support to those benign eleraentarj- feelings of 
society, for the preservation and cherishing of which, among other 
importtttit objects, government was from the beginning orduinod. 
Tbc(L>foro, by the strongest obligations, wo were bound to be 
stadions of u duhcate and respectful bearing towards those ill- 
fitted lutious, our ^Ulies : and consequently, if the government of 
Lht Portuguese, though weak in power, possessed their afToctione, 
andwi^ strong in right, it was incumbent upon us to turn our 
firet tboughts to that government, — to look for it if it were 
hiiiileo^to call it forth, — and, by our power combined with that 
ifUie people, to assert its HghtB. Or, if the government were 
lolled and had no existence, it was onr duty, in such an 
^ncy, to have resorted to the nation, expressing its will 
igb the most respectable and conspicuous autliority, through 
•t which seemed to have the best right to stand forth aa its 
nnUtive. In whatever circunistaneea Portugal had been 
I, tJiG paramount right of the Portuguese nation, or govern- 
1, U* appear not merely as a party but a principal, ought to 
lun been established as a primary position, without the admitt- 
' B of which, uU proputuils to treat would be peremptorily re- 
Uut the Portuguese Aaci a goveramout ; they had a 
I prince iu Brazil; and a regency, appointed by him, at 
; and generals, at tho head of considerable bodies of troops, 
ilitfid also by the regency or the prince. Well then might 
■ of those generals enter a formal protest against tho treaty, 
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on account of its being ' totally void of that deference due to 
prince regent, or the government that represents him ; as b 
hostile to the sovereign authority and independence of 
government ; and as being against the honour, safety, and h 
pendence of the nation.' I have already reminded the rea 
of the benign and happy influences which might have atter 
upon a different conduct ; how much good we might have ac 
to that already in existence ; how far we might have assiste 
strengthening, among our Allies, those powers, and in develo] 
those virtues, which were producing themselves by a nat 
process, and to which these breathings of insult must have 1 
a deadly check and interruption. Nor would the evil be mc 
negative ; for the interference of professed friends, acting 
this manner, must have superinduced dispositions and passi 
which were alien to the condition of the Portugueze ; — scati 
weeds which could not have been found upon the soil, if 
ignorant hands had not sown them. Of this I will not 
speak, for I have already detained the reader too long at 
threshold ; — ^but I have put the master key into his possessi 
and every chamber which he opens will be found loathsom 
the one which he last quitted. Let us then proceed. 

By the first article of the Convention it is covenanted, 
all the places and forts in the kingdom of Portugal, occu 
by the French troops, shall be delivered to the British ai 
Articles IV. and XII. are to the same effect — determining 
surrender of Portugueze fortified places, stores, and ships, to 
English forces ; but not a word of their being to be holde 
trust for the prince regent, or his government, to whom thej 
longed! The same neglect or contempt of justice and dec< 
is shewn here, as in the preamble to these instruments. It 
further shewn afterwards, by the act of hoisting the British 
instead of the Portugueze upon these forts, when tfiey were 
taken possession of by the British forces. It is no excuse 
say that this was not intended. Such inattentions are am 
the most grievous faults which can be committed ; and are 
2X>88ihlc, when the affections and understandings of men ar 
that quality, and in that state, which are required for a sei 
in which there is any thing noble or virtuous. Again, sup] 
that it was the purpose of the generals, who signed and rat: 
a Convention containing the articles in question, that the i 
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'. Ehoultl lie delivered immediately to the Portu- 

Bgownunent, — would the deliveiiug up of tUera wipe away 
Ifu tffront ? Would it not rather appear, after the otnission to 
rMognizc tlic right, thut we had ostciitatiouely taken upon us to 
Uilow — >8 a boon — that which they felt to be their own ? 

Pissing by, as already dcliherated und decided upon, those 
"iKiitioDe, ^Articles II. and III.) by which it is Btipnlatod, that 
ill' Fwucli army ahall not be considered as prisoners of war, 
■1:J1 bo conveyed with arms, itc. to some port between Kocho- 
i I-. snd L'Orienl, and be at liberty to serve ; I come to Uiat 

uiiimMt; condition, (Article V.) ' that the French aimy shall 

ry v.ith it all itfi equipments, that is to say, its military 
...-:-. :.]>d carriages, attached to the field commisHariat and 
nd.l liuspit-als, or uliull 1ic allowed to dispose of such part, as 
tliv Commander in Chief may judge it uuncceasary to embark. 
Id like maimer all individuals of the army shall he at liberty to 
li-jmsc of their private jimjicrti/ of cri-ry description, with foil 

-mity hereudcr for the purchasers.' This is expressed still 
j'Litt jMiutcdly iu the Armistice, — though the meaning, implied 
in tlie two articles, is precisely the same. For, in the fiftli 
vtiiJi> of Lbc Armistice, It is agreed provisionally, ' that all 
tkw, of whom the French army consists, shall be conveyed to 
Fwocc with arms and baggage, and all their private properly of 
•«iT iloscription, DO part of which shall be wrested from them.' 
Ilk (tie Convention it is only expressed, that they shall be at 
liWij to depart, (.^j'ticlo II.) with aims and baggage, and 
(Aititle V-) to dispose of their private property of every descrip- 
KB' lint, if they had a right to dispose of it, this would include 
■ ri^i to carry it away — which was audouhtedly understood 
'7 tha French general. And in the Armistice it is expressly 
■y, Uutt their private property of every description shall bo 
WBtjed to i"Vaaco along with their persons. What then ore 
**lo andtrstand by the words, their priiute propoly of every 
wurijition .' Equipments of the army iu general, and baggage 
~"t^Tiduiil8, had been stipulated for before : now wo all know 

Btlie lawful professional gains and camiugs of a soldier mast 
; that he is not in tbo habit of carrying about bim, 
g actual warfare, any accumulation of these or other pro- 
; and that the ordinary private property, which he can be 
1 to have t^jntt title to, is included iinder the name of 
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his baggage ; — therefore this was someihing more ; and what 
was — ^is apparent. No part of their property, says the Armi 
tice, shall he wrested from them. Who does not see in the 
words the consciousness of gnilt, an indirect self-hetraying a 
mission that they had in their hands treasures which mig! 
he lawfully taken from them, and an anxiety to prevent that a 
of justice hy a positive stipulation ? Who does not see, on wh 
sort of property the Frenchman had his eye ; that it was n 
property hy right, hut their possessions — their plunder— eve 
thing, by what means soever acquired, that the French arm 
or any individual in it, was possessed of? But it has bei 
urged, that the monstrousness of such a supposition preclud 
this interpretation, renders it impossible that it could eith 
be intended by the one party, or so understood by the oth< 
What right they who signed, and he who ratified this Conve 
tion, have to shelter themselves under this plea — ^will appc 
from the 16th and 17th articles. In these it is stipulated, * tl 
all subjects of France, or of Powers in alliance with Fran< 
domiciliated in Portugal, or accidentally in the country, shi 
have their property of every kind — moveable and immoveable 
guaranteed to them, with liberty of retaining or disposing of 
and passing the produce into France :' the same is stipulate 
(Article XVII.) for such natives of Portugal as have sided wi 
the French, or occupied situations under the French Governme\ 
Here then is a direct avowal, still more monstrous, that ev€ 
Frenchman, or native of a country in alliance with Fran< 
however obnoxious his crimes may have made him, and eve 
traitorous Portugueze, shall have his property guaranteed 
him (both previously to and after the reinstatement of the P< 
tugueze government) by the British army ! Now let us ai 
what sense the word property must have had fastened to it 
tliese cases. Must it not necessarily have included all the : 
wards which the Frenchman had received for his iniquity, a 
the traitorous Portugueze for his treason ? (for no man woi 
bear a part in such oppressions, or would be a traitor for i 
thing ; and, moreover, all the rewards, which the French coi 
bestow, must have been taken from the Portugueze, extorl 
from the honest and loyal, to be given to the wicked and d 
loyal.) These rewards of iniquity must necessanly have be 
included ; for, on our side, no attempt is made at a distinctio 
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ud.011 lh« sid« of Ihe French, the woni immoiniblc ia mani- 
tailj intended to preclnde audi a diiUDction, wbere alone it 
eonM hare been efiectaal. Property, then, here meana^ — pos- 
mbmob thus iufamoQsIy acquired; aud, in the iustance of the 
IWioguezc, tho fandamental notion of the word is subverted ; 
iitf I traitor can have 110 property, till the government of his 
vn country hits remitted the punishment due to his crimes. 
Aiul Ibtse wages of guilt, which the master by such exactions 
wu Aoabled to pay, and which the servant thus earned, are to 
U punntcod to him by a British urmy .' Where docs there 
nitt » power on earth that could confer tbia right? If the 
Pattsgaesti government itself had acted in this manner, it 
voold baTfi been guilty of wilful euii'ide ; and the nation, if it 
hi acted 80, of high treason against itself. Let it not, then, 
U nid, that the monatrousness of covenanting to convey, along 
villi the persons of the French, their plunder, secureB the article 
from the interpretation which tho people of Great Britain gave, 
uid which, I have now proved, they were bound to give to it. — 
Bat, cooceding for a moment, that it was not intended that the 
L^ttda ihould bear this sense, and that, neither in a fair gram- 
^^Mieal eonstructiou, nor as illustrated liy other passages or by 
^^B general teuour of the document, they actually did bear it, 
^^■i not nuqaestiounble voices prochumed tho cruelty and ra- 
P«ily — the acts of sacrilege, assassination, and robbery, by 
wliicJi these treasures had been amassed ? Was not the perfidy 
'""w French army, and its contempt of moral obligation, both 
y and aa to tho individuals which composed it, infamona 
S Europe ? — Therefore, the concession would signify no- 
! for our Oenerals, by allowing an army of this character 
I with its equipments, waggons, military chest, and 
je, had provided abundant means to enable it to carry off 
never it desired, and thus to elude and frustrate any sti- 
which might have bccu made for eompelhng it to 
e that which had bccu so iuiquitonsly seized. Aud hero 
v brought back to the fountain-head of all this bastmcss; to 
y and dcudncss to tho principle of justice, through tho 
mco of which, this army, outlawed by its crimes, was suf- 
t from the Land, over which it had so long tyran- 
rlban as a band of disaimed prisoners, — I maintain, 
t permission to carry ofif the booty was diBtinoUy 
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expressed ; and, if it had not been so, that the principle o1 
justice could not here be preserved ; as a violation of it mnsl 
necessarily have followed from other conditions of the treaty. 
Sir Hew Dalrymple himself, before the Court of Inquiry, has 
told us, in two letters (to Generals Beresford and Friere,) that 
' such part of the plunder as was in money, it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to identify;' and, consequently, the French 
could not be prevented from carrying it away with them. From 
the same letters we learn, that ' the French were intending to 
carry off a considerable part of their plunder, by calling it public 
money, and saying that it belonged to the military chest ; and 
that their evasions of the article were most shameful, and evinced 
a want of probity and honour, which was most disgraceful to 
them.' If the French had given no other proofs of their wani 
of such virtues, than those furnished by this occasion, neithei 
the Portugueze, nor Spanish, nor British nations would con- 
demn them, nor hate them as they now do ; nor would this 
article of the Convention have excited such indignation. Foi 
the French, by so acting, could not deem themselves breaking 
an engagement ; no doubt they looked upon themselves as in- 
jured, — that the failure in good faith was on the part of th< 
British ; and that it was in the lawlessness of power, and by i 
mere quibble, that this construction was afterwards put upoi 
the article in question. 

Widely different from the conduct of the British was thai 
of the Spaniards in a like case : — ^with high feeling did they; 
abating not a jot or a tittle, enforce the principle of justice 
' How,' says the governor of Cadiz to General Dupont in the 
same noble letter before alluded to, ' how,' says he, after enumer 
ating the afflictions which his army, and the tyrant who hac 
sent it, had unjustly brought upon the Spanish nation, (for o 
these, in their dealings with the French, they never for a mo 
mcnt lost sight,) 'how,' asks he, * could you expect, that youi 
army should carry off from Spain the fruit of its rapacify 
cruelty, and impiety ? how could you conceive this possible, oi 
that we should be so stupid or senseless ?' And this conduct ii 
as wise in reason as it is true to nature. The Spanish peopl< 
could have had no confidence in their government, if it had no 
acted thus. These are the sympathies which prove that a go 
vernment is paternal, — that it makes one family with the people 
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{nqdea, it ifl only by anch adliereoco to jastice, that, in times 

flikf conunotiOD, popular excesses can either be mitigated or 

:,fveiiti.i. If wo would be efficient allicH of Spaiu, nay, if we 

■. I'lld not rnn the risk of doing infinite harm, these sentimentB 

irnsi uot oiily be onrs as n nation, bat they must pervade tho 

a«rUofoar ministers and our generals — our agents and onr 

ucbus&dors. If it be not so, thoy, who are sent abroad, must 

r be conscious how unworthy they arc, and with what un- 

r commissions they appear, or not ; if they do feel this, 

a tliey mast hang their heads, and bhish for their countrj 

jidtemsolres ; if they do not, the Spaniards must blash for 

1 and revolt from them; or, what would be ten thonnand 

% more deplorable, they must purchase a reconcilement and 

n by a sacrifice of all that is excellent In themselves. 

^puo maat either break down her lofty Rpirit, her animation and 

liiTjcourBge. to run side by side in tho same trammels with 

^^flaat Britun ; or she mast start off from her intended yoke-fel- 

^Hbvvith contempt and aversion. This is the alternative, and 

^^■ife is no avoiding it. 

^^V I Lave yet to speak of the influence of each concessions 
^^hn the French Ruler and his army. With what Satanic 
^^pde must he have contemplated the devotion of his servants 
^^Irf adherents to tlwh- law, the steadiness and zeal of their per- 
t^fw loyalty, and the faithfuhioss ivith which they stand by 
t'iai ind each other ! How must his heart have distended with 
• glory, while he contrasted these qualities of his Bubjecta 
1 the insensibility and slackness of his British enemies ! 
b notice has, however, no especial propriety in this place ; 
i concerns Bonaparte, his pride and depraved con- 
be equally fed by almost all the conditions of thia 
But, as to bis array, it is plain that the permis- 
tep it be considered as by an express article formally 
^, or only involved in the general conditions of the treaty), 
r away in triumph the harvest of its crimes, must not 
^ IiavB emboldened and exalted it with arrogance, and whetted 
■• npocity ; but that hereby every soldier, of which this army 
"M composed, most, upon his arrival in hia own country, have 

Kt seed which would give back plenteously in its kind. The 
^ on nt present a needy people, without commerce or 
&etarfi8, — nnsettled in their minds and debased iu their 
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morals by reyolutionary practices and habits of warfare ; and 
the youth of the country are rendered desperate by oppression, 
which, leaving no choice in their occnpation, discharges them 
from all responsibility to their own consciences. How powerftil 
then must have been the action of snch incitements upon a 
people so circumstanced ! The actual sight, and, far more, the 
imaginary sight and handling of these treasures, magnified by 
the romantic tales which must have been spread about them, 
would carry into every town and village an antidote for the 
terrors of conscription ; and would rouze men, like the dreams 
imported from the new world when the first discoverers and 
adventurers returned, with their ingots and their gold dust — 
their stories and their promises, to inflame and madden the 
avarice of the old. ' What an efiect,' says the Governor of Cadiz, 
' must it have upon the people,* (he means the Spanish people,) 
' to know that a single soldier was carrying away 2580 livres 
toumois !* What an effect, (he might have said also,) must it 
have upon the French ! — I direct the reader's attention to this, 
because it seems to have been overlooked ; and because some of 
the public journals, speaking of the Convention, (and, no doubt, 
uttering the sentiments of several of their readers,) — say * that 
they are disgusted with the transaction, not because the French 
have been permitted to carry off a few diamonds, or some ingots 
of silver; but because we confessed, by consenting to the treaty, 
that an army of 35,000 British troops, aided by the Portugueze 
nation, was not able to compel 20,000 French to surrender at 
discretion.' This is indeed the root of the evil, as hath been 
shewn ; and it is the curse of this treaty, that the several parts 
of it are of such enormity as singly to occupy the attention *and 
to destroy comparison and coexistence. But the people of Great 
Britain are disgusted both with the one and the other. They 
bewail the violation of the principle : if the value of the things 
carried off had been in itself trifling, their grief and their indig- 
nation would have been scarcely less. But it is manifest, firom 
what has been said, that it was not trifling ; and that therefore, 
(upon that account as well as upon others,) this permission was 
no less impolitic than it was unjust and dishonourable. 

In illustrating these articles of the Armistice and Conven- 
tion, by which the French were both expressly permitted and 
indirectly enabled to carry off their booty, we have already seen, 
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kioooceBsion wtiB made wbicb is still more eDOrmoas; viz. 
It lU mbJMts of France, or of powers in alliaDce with Frftnce, 
loinidliftted in Portugal or resident there, and all natives of 
I'ortttgal who have accepted sitautions nnder the French goverit' 
-Tit, kc, shall have their property of every kind gnaranteed 
I* ikeni by the British army. By articles ISth aiid 17th, their 
^ruMu are placed nndor the lite protection. ' The French' 
<iit)cl« XVI,) 'ehall bo at liberty either to accompany the 
French army, or to remain in Portngal ;' ' And the Portugneze' 
(AniclfXTTI.) ' shall not be rendered accountable for theirpoli- 
tial eondact daring the period of the occupotion of the country 
I7 the French army : they all are placed under the protection of 
the Britiah commanders, and shall sustain no injury in their 
pn>|>«rty or persons.' 

I have animadverted, heretofore, npon the nnprofeHSionn) 
itgmn!BB of onr Generals to appear in the character of iiegi>- 
tiitma when the sword would have done thom more service than 
^ pea. But, if they had confined themselves to mere military 
n^olotionii, they might indeed with justice have been grievously 
oninirwl as injudicious commanderti, whose notion of the honour 
■tfumics was of a low pitch, and who had no conception of the 
pwnliar natare of the service in which they were engaged : but 
ft* censure must have stopped hero. WHiereaa. by these pro- 
I, they have shewn that they have never reflected upon 
f Utnro of military authority aa contra-distinguishod from 
French example had so far dazzled and blinded them, 
t the French army is suffered to denominate itself ' thfi 
\ 'jovernment .-' and. from the whole tenour of these in- 
tmratfl, (from the preamble, ami theao articles especially,) it 
pBU uwm that onr Generals fancied themselves and their 
r to be l/ie liritUh tjoveritment. For these regulations, 
S from a mere military authority, are purely civil; bat 
ind, that no power on earth could confer a right to 
Itiiem. And this trampling upon tlio most sacred 
I sacrifice of the consciousness of a self-preserving 
Epie, withont which ueither societies nor governments can 
"iH, is not made by our generals in relation to subjects of their 

■ but to an independent nation, our ally, into 
B TTO oonld not have entered but from its con- 
ju-ndship and good faith. Snrely the persons, 
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who (ander the coantenance of too high authority) have talked 
80 loadly of prejudging this question, entirely overlooked or 
utterly forgot this part of it. What have these monstrous pro- 
visions to do with the relative strength of the two armies, or 
with any point admitting a doubt ? What need here of a Court 
of Judicature to settle who were the persons (their names are 
subscribed by their own hands), and to determine the quality of 
the thing? Actions and agents like these, exhibited in this 
connection with each other, must of necessity be condemned 
the moment they are known : and to assert the contrary, is to 
maintain that man is a being without understanding, and that 
morality is an empty dream. And, if this condemnation must 
after this manner follow, to utter it is less a duty than a further 
inevitable consequence from the constitution of human nature. 
They, who hold that the formal sanction of a Court of Judicature 
is in this case required before a people has a right to pass sent- 
ence, know not to what degree they are enemies to that people 
and to mankind ; to what degree selfishness, whether arising 
from their peculiar situation or from other causes, has in them 
prevailed over those faculties which are our common inheritance, 
and cut them ofif from fellowship with the species. Most de- 
plorable would be the result, if it were possible that the injunc- 
tions of these men could be obeyed, or their remonstrances ac- 
knowledged to be just. For, (not to mention that, if it were 
not for such prompt decisions of the public voice, misdemeanours 
of men high in oflSce would rarely be accounted for at all,) we 
must bear in mind, at this crisis, that the adversary of all good 
is hourly and daily extending his ravages ; and, according to 
such notions of fitness, our indignation, our sorrow, our shame, 
our sense of right and wrong, and all those moral affections, 
and powers of the understanding, by which alone he can be 
effectually opposed, are to enter upon a long vacation; their 
motion is to be suspended — a thing impossible ; if it could, it 
would be destroyed. 

Let us now see what language the Portugueze speak upon 
that part of the treaty which has incited me to give vent to these 
feelings, and to assert these truths. ' I protest,* says General 
Friere, * against Article XVII., one of the two now under exa- 
mination, because it attempts to tie down the government of this 
kingdom not to bring to justice and condign punishment those 
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jwtwai, wbo have bcco notoriously and scandulonsly disloyal to 1 

ir prince and tbe country by joining and serving the French 
irtj: and, eyen if the English army should bo allowed to 
a them from the puniBbment they have deserved, still it 
RonU not prevent their expulsion — whereby this oountry would 
planar have to fear being again betrayed by the same men.' 
while the partizans of the French are thus guarded, not a 
3 IB Baid to protect the loyal Portugueze, whose fidelity to 
thfif coantry and their prince must have rendered them ob- ] 
noiion* to the French army : and who in Lisbon and the enri- f 
roo*, were left at its mercy from the day when the Convention 
WW Binned, till the departure of the French. Couple also with 
ibis the first additional article, by which it is agreed, 'that 
t> iodividuale in the civil employment of the army,' (including 
B the ugitatorfl, spies, informers, all the jackals of the ravenona 
B,) ' made prisoners either by the British troops or the Portu- 
leio any part ofPortngnl, will be restored [nn is customarii) 
bout exchange.' That is, no stipulations being made for 
i^irocal conditions ! In fact, through the whole course of this 
Uige intorferenco of a militaiy power with the administration 
ReiTil justice in the country of an ;Vlly, there is only one article ■ 
» IGth) which bears the least shew of attention to Portugoeza I 
By this it is stipulated, ' That, from the date of tha^ 
a of the Convention, all arrears of contributions, requi* 
r claims whatever of the French Government against \ 
i'Ot Portugal, or any other individuals residiog in this 
hilrr, founded on the occupation of Portugal by the French 
• in the month of December 1807, which may not have 
B paid lip. are cancelled : and all sequestrations, laid apon 
t property moveable or immoveable, are removed ; and the ■ 
> dispoatiJ of the same is restored to the proper ownere.* I 
loQuts to this. The French are culled upon formally 
I, in favour of the Portugueae, that to which they 
ftftliy right ; to abandon false claims, which thoy eithor 
r to enforce, or they had not : if they departed imme- 
[ had m)t power, the article was nugatory ; if thajr m 
ioftd a day longer and had power, Uiere was no secari^J 
[_woald abide by it. Accordingly, toad complaints we»l 
L.ftfter the dale of tho Convention, all kinds of ravag«f f 
1 by the French ujwn Lisbon uiid its neigbhoni 
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hood : and what did it matter whether these were upon the plea 
of old debts and requisitions ; or new debts were created more 
greedily than ever — from the consciousness that the time for 
collecting them was so short ? This article, then, the only one 
which is even in shew faTourable to the Portugueze, is, in sub- 
stance, nothing : inasmuch as, in what it is silent upon, (yiz. that 
the People of Lisbon and its neighbourhood shall not be vexed 
and oppressed by the French, during their stay, with new claims 
and robberies,) it is grossly cruel or negligent ; and, in that for 
which it actually stipulates, wholly delusive. It is in fact in- 
sulting; for the very admission of a formal renunciation of these 
claims does to a certain degree acknowledge their justice. The 
only decent manner of introducing matter to this effect would 
have been by placing it as a bye clause of a provision that secured 
the Portugueze from further molestations, and merely alluding 
to it as a thing understood of course. Yet, from the place 
which this specious article occupies, (preceding immediately 
the 16th and 17th which we have been last considering,) it is 
clear that it must have been intended by the French General as 
honey smeared upon the edge of the cup— to make the poison, 
contained in those two, more palateable. 

Thus much for the Portugueze, and their particular interests. 
In one instance, a concern of the Spanish Nation comes directly 
under notice ; and that Nation also is treated without delicacy 
or feeling. For by the 18th article it is agreed, * that the Span- 
iards, (4000 in number) who had been disarmed, and were con- 
fined on ship-board in the port of Lisbon by the French, should 
be liberated.' And upon what consideration ? Not upon their 
vighi to be free, as having been treacherously and cruelly dealt 
with by men who were part of a Power that was labouring to 
subjugate their country, and in this attempt had committed 
inhuman crimes against it; — not even exchanged as soldiers 
against soldiers : — but the condition of their emancipation is, 
that the British General engages ' to obtain of the Spaniards to 
restore such French subjects, either military or civil, as have 
been detained in Spain, without having been taken in battle or in 
consequence of military operations, but on account of the occtir- 
rencez of the 29th of last May and the days immediately follow- 
ing. ' Occurrences /' I know not what are exactly the features 
of the face for which this word serves as a veil : I have no regis- 
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t«r ftt hutd to inform mc uhat these events precisely were : but 

^Amn can be no donbt that it was a time of triamph for liberty 

^^■i homauity ; nnd that the persons, for whom these nohle- 

^^Hldet] Spaniards nere to bo oxchangeJ, were no other than a 

^Vnde firDCD among the most abject of the French Nation ; pro- 

1)*l)l7 tluMe wretches, who, having never faced eithi>r the dangers 

or tfae btigncs of war, had been raostbnsy in secret preparations 

or were most conspicnoas in open acts of massaero, when the 

streets of Madrid, a f<;iv weeks before, had been drenched with 

the blood of two thousnnd of her bravest citizens. Yet the 

lib«nlion of these Spaniards, npon these terms, is recorded (in 

■.b« report of tho Court of Knquiry) ' as one of the advantages 

which, in the contemplation of the Generals, would resalt from 

tha Convent ion !' 

Finallr, ' If there ahall be any doabt {Article XIV.) as to the 
Buuiing of any article, it shall bo explained favourably to the 
Pwach Army; and Hostages (Article XX.) of the rank of Field 
ijffleers, on the part of the British Army and Navy, shall be 
fumiEhcd for the guarantee of the present Convention." 

1 have now gone through the painful task of examining the 
a«it material conditions of the Cosvestion of Cintra : — the 
•hole number of the articles is twenty-two, with three additional 
naw — a long ladder into a deep abyss of infamy ! — 

N»d it be said that neglects — injuries — and insults — like 
tliHe which we have been contemplating, come from what quarter 
they rany, let them be exhibited towards whom they will, mast 
ptducc not merely mistrast and jealousy, but alienation and 
lutred. The passions and feelings may be quieted or diverted 
fori dbort time ; but, though out of sight or seemingly asleep, 
tijfj mnst exist ; and the life which they have received cannot. 
1>M l>y a long conrse of justice and kindness, bo overcome and 
'it«ln.jed. But why talk of a long course of jastico and kind- 
"^w. when the immediate result must have been so deplorable? 
IWjing upon our humanity, onr fellow-feeling, and our justice, 
-'pon thcue instant and urgent claims, sanctioned by tho more 
toiiJ one of ancient aUiance, the Portnguezc People by voices 
from every part of their land entreated our ancconr ; tho arri\'al 
"'1 British Army npon their coasts was joyfully hailed; and 
^e people of the country sealously assisted in landing the troops ; 
■^'•Unt which help, as a British General has informed as, that 
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Iftnfljng conld not have been effected. And it is in this manner 
that they are repaid ! Scarcely have we set foot npon their 
coiintTy before we sting them into self-reproaches, and act in 
eveiy thing as if it were our wish to make them ashamed of their 
generous confidence as of a foolish simplicity — pro cl a im i ng to 
them that they have escaped from one thraldom only to Ml into 
another. If the French had any traitorous partisans in Portu- 
gal, (and we have seen that such there were ; and that nothing' 
was left undone on our part, which could be done, to keep them 
there, and to strengthen them) what answer could hare been, 
giren to one of these, if (with this treaty in his hand) he had 
said, ' The French have dealt hardly with us, I allow ; but we 
have gained nothing : the change is not for the better, but for 
the worse: for the appetite of their tyranny was palled; but 
this, being new to its food, is keen and vigorous. If you have 
only a choice between two masters, (such an advocate might 
have argued) chuse always the stronger : for he, after his evil 
passions have had their first harvest, confident in his strength, 
will not torment you wantonly in order to prove it. Besides, 
the property which he has in you he can maintain ; and there 
will be no risk of your being torn in pieces — the unsettled prey 
of two rival claimants. You will thus have the advantage of a 
fixed and assured object of your hatred : and your fear, being 
stripped of doubt, will lose its motion and its edge : both pas- 
sions will relax and grow mild ; and, though they may not turn 
into reconcilement and love, though you may not be independent 
nor be free, yet you will at least exist in tranquillity, — and pos- 
sess, if not the activity of hope, the security of despair.' No 
effectual answer, I say, could have been given to a man pleading 
thus in such circumstances. So much for the choice of evils. 
But, for the hope of good ! — what is to become of the efforts and 
high resolutions of the Portugueze and Spanish Nations, mani- 
fested by their own hand in the manner which we have seen ? 
They may live indeed and prosper ; but not by us, but in despite 
of us. 

Whatever may be the character of the Portugueze Nation ; 
be it true or not, that they had a becoming sense of the injuries 
which they had received from the French Invader, and were 
rouzed to throw off oppression by a universal effort, and to form 
a living barrier against it ; — certain it is that, betrayed and tram- 
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■_ \:'A opoa M they hod been, tbcy held unprecedented cluma 
□poo hamanit; to secare them from further ontragea. — More- 
over, oar conduct towards them was grossly mconsisteut. For 
m entered their country upon the suppositiou that they had 
nch Mnsibility and virtue ; we ounouuced to them pubhokly and 
Uileiiuily our belief in this : and indeed to havo landed a force 
is file Peniusahi apon auy other inducement would have been the 
Qxcoas of folly and madness. But tho Portugucze are a. brave 
people^a people of great courage and worth ! Couclusione, 
ilraira from intercourse with certain classes of the depraved in- 
habitants of Lisbon only, and which are true only with respect to 
thcu, have been hastily extended to the whole Nation, which has 
■-hoa Qi^uetiy sofiered both ui our esteem and in that of all Eu- 
-upe. In common with their neighbours the Spaniards, they \cere 
ijiiag a universal, zenlous, and fearless effort ; and, whatever 
".it; be the final issue, the very act of having riseu under the 
jiressure and in the face of the most tremendous military power 
nliich the earth has ever seen — ia itself evidence in their favour, 
il« Btrougest and moKt comprohousive which can be given ; a 
>iuscondcnt glory ! which, let it ho rememberad, no aubseijuent 
Mures in duty on their part can forfeit. This they must have 
ftlt— liiat they had fmiiished an illustrious example ; and that 
nutliing can abolitih their chum upon tbo good wishes and upon 
^ gnUtude of mankind, which is — and will be through ell 
^ Ihoir due. At such a time, then, injuries and insults from 
wj (jQuLvr would have been deplorable ; but, proceeding from 
"t. ll«s evil must have been aggravated beyond calculation. For 
"I* late, throughout Europe, the character of a sage and medi- 
l*liTi! people. Our history has been read by the degraded Na- 
iiuu of the Continent with admiration, und some portions of it 
"itliflwe; with a recognition of superiority and distance, which 
1 I'M Leooorublo to us — salutary for those to whose hearts, in 
I »lir depressed sttilc. it could find entrance — and promisiug for 
I ■» fatnro condition of the human race. We havo been looked 
' *F Ic u a peopld who have acted nobly ; whom their constita- 
iion of goTommont has enabled to speak and write freely, and 
"bo therefore have thought comprehensively ; as a people among 
'oom philosophers and poets, by their surpassing genius — their 
"ladom — and knowledge of huuiiiu nature, have circulated — and 
"«& famiUur — divinely-tempered senlimeuts and the purest 
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notions concerning the duties and true dignity of individual and 
social man in all situations and under all trials. By so readily 
acceding to the prayers with which the Spaniards and Portugueze 
entreated our assistance, we had proved to them that we were 
not wanting in fellow-feeling. Therefore might we be admitted 
to be judges between them and their enemies — unexceptionable 
judges — more competent even than a dispassionate posterity, 
which, &om the very want comparatively of interest and passion, 
might be in its examination remiss and negligent, and therefore 
in its decision erroneous. We, their contemporaries, were drawn 
towards them as suffering beings ; but still their sufferings were 
not ours, nor could be ; and we seemed to stand at that due 
point of distance from which right and wrong might be fairly 
looked at and seen in their just proportions. Every thing con- 
spired to prepossess the Spaniards and Portugueze in our fSavoor, 
and to give the judgment of the British Nation authority in their 
eyes. Strange, then, would be their first sensations, when, upon 
further trial, instead of a growing sympathy, they met with de« 
monstrations of a state of sentiment and opinion abhorrent from 
their own. A shock must have followed upon this discovery, a 
shock to their confidcnee^not perhaps at first in us, but in 
themselves : for, like all men under the agitation of extreme 
passion, no doubt they had before experienced occasional mis- 
givings that they were subject to error and distraction from 
aflBictions pressing too violently upon them. These flying appre- 
hensions would now take a fixed place ; and that moment would 
be most painful. If they continued to respect our opinion, so 
far must they have mistrusted themselves : fatal mistrust at such 
a crisis ! Their passion of just vengeance, their indignation, 
their aspiring hopes, every thing that elevated and cheared, must 
have departed from them. But this bad influence, the txcezt of 
the outrage would mitigate or prevent ; and we may be assured 
that they rather recoiled from Allies who had thus by their 
actions discountenanced and condemned efforts, which the most 
solemn testimony of conscience had avouched to them were just ; 
— that they recoiled from us \\ith that loathing and contempt 
which unexpected, determined, and absolute hostility, upon 
points of dearest interest will for ever create. 

Again: independence and liberty were the blessings for 
which the people of the Peninsula were contending — immediate 
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, wliicli was not to be gained tut by modes of exer- 
I wliicb liberty must ousne. Now, liberty — healthy, 1 
nwtand, tiuo-hoDoured liberty — this is the growth and peca- 1 
liat boast of Britain ; and Nature herself, by eacircUng with \ 
llw occttQ the couutry which we inhabit, has proelaimed that 
thia mighty Nutiou is for eyer to be her own ruler, uud that 
the Und in set apart for the home ,of immortal independence. 
Jnilgiug then from these first fruits of British Friendship, 
vhat bewildoring and depressing and hollow thoughts must the 
8|«tuarda and Portuguezit have entertained coucerning the reul 
nine of these bletisings, if the people who hare possessed them 
ksgtflt, and who ought to understand them best, could send 
lurtli an oniiy capablv of euuctiug the oppression uud baseness 
<A tlie Cunvcution of Ciutra ; if the govorumcnt of that people ' 
cMild sanction this treaty; and if, lastly, this distingoished 
ud bvoQrod pcopio themselves could suffer it to l>e held forth 
to thtf oyofl of men us expressing the sense of their hearts — as 
ui im&ge of their nuderstandings. 

Bat it did not speak their sense — it was not endnred — it 

"M not submitted to in their hearts. Bitter was the sorrow of 

l^ people of tireat Britain when the tidings first came to their 

riffl, when they first fixed their eyes upon this covenant — ovcr- 

<r)i('luLing was their astonishment, tormenting their shame ; 

'iitir indignatioii was tumultuous ; and the burthen of the past 

»oold have beeu insupportable, if it had not involved in its 

'MJ nature a sustaining hope for the future. Among mauy 

■i^nuiious, there was one, which, (not wisely, but overcome 

[7 dicamstauces) all were willing to admit ; — that the event 

■ u strange and uncouth, exhibiting suc-h discordant charac- 

I of innocent fatuity and enormous guilt, that it could 

I witbont violence be thought of as indicative of a general 

" I of things, either in the country or tbo govem- 

k tlint it was a kind of Uisux luiltir^ in the moral 

litory straggler out of the circumference of Nature's 

ttllt«r wtiich could not propagate, and had no birtb- 

t in futority. Accordingly, the first expectation was that 

the government would deem itself under the necessity of dia- 

aaulliug the Convention; a neceeaity which, though in itself 

a gtwil evil, appeared small in the eyes of judicious men, com- 

1 with the consequences of admitting that such a contract 
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could be binding. For they, who had signed and ratified it, 
had not only glaringly exceeded all power which could be sup- 
posed to be vested in them as holding a military office ; but, in 
the exercise of political functions, they had framed ordinances 
which neither the government, nor the Nation, nor any Power 
on earth, could confer upon them a right to frame : therefore 
the contract was self-destroying from the beginning. It is a 
wretched oversight, or a wilful abuse of terms still more 
wretched, to speak of the good faith of a Nation as being 
pledged to an act which was not a shattering of the edifice of 
justice, but a subversion of its foundations. One man cannot 
sign away the faculty of reason in another ; much less can one 
or two individuals do this for a whole people. Therefore the 
contract was void, both from its injustice and its absurdity; 
and the party, with whom it was made, must have known it to 
be so. It could not then but be expected by many that the 
government would reject it. Moreover, extraordinary outrages 
against reason and virtue demand that extraordinary sacrifices 
of atonement should be made upon their altars; and some were 
encouraged to think that a government might upon this im- 
pulse rise above itself, and turn an exceeding disgrace into true 
glory, by a public profession of shame and repentance for hav- 
ing appointed such unworthy instruments ; that, this being ac- 
knowledged, it would clear itself from all imputation of having 
any further connection with what had been done, and would 
provide that the Nation should as speedily as possible, be puri- 
fied from all suspicion of looking upon it with other feelings 
than those of abhorrence. The people knew what had been 
their own wishes when the army was sent in aid of their Allies; 
and they clung to the faith, that their wishes and the aims of 
the Government must have been in unison ; and that the guilt 
would soon be judicially fastened upon those who stood forUi as 
principals, and who (it was hoped) would be found to have ful- 
filled only their own will and pleasure, — to have had no explicit 
commission or implied encouragement for what they had done, 
— no accessaries in their crime. The punishment of these per- 
sons was anticipated, not to satisfy any cravings of vindictive 
justice (for these, if they could have existed in such a case, had 
been thoroughly appeased already : for what punishment could 
be greater than to have brought upon themselves the sentence 
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3 them bj the voice of their countrymen ?) ; bat for 
— that a judicial condemnation of the men, who 
I openly the proximate caaae, and who were forgetfully con- 
nd as the single and sole originating source, would make 

itioa of the effect more signally manifest. 

'bdse thoughts, if not welcomed without scruple and relied 

1 without fear, were at least encouraged ; till it was recol- 

t the persons at the head of govemment had ordered 

e e^'ent ehoold be communicated to the inhabitants of the 

xilis vith signs of national rejoicing. No wonder if, when 

• rejoicings were colled to mind, it was impossible to enter- 

tatlie fcith which would have been most consolatory. The 

I B{)peared no longer as the forlorn monster which I have 

It pat on another shape and was endued with a 

1 fbrmidablfi Ufe — with power to generate and transmit 

A new and alarming import was added to tho 

'. by this open testimony of gladness and approbation ; 

''Iiich intimated — which declared — that tho spirit, which 

"'»yed the individuals who wore the oatenaiblo and immediate 

jQttion of the Convuntion, was not confined to them ; but that 

'' WW widely prevalent : else it could not have been foand in 

tim very couucil-seut ; there, where if wisdom and virtue have 

nal eomc iufiuenc«, what is to become of the Nation in these 

liiQci of peril ? rather say, into what an abyss is it already 

Men! 

ilia Majesty's ministers, by this mode of communicating the 
'>^pi, indiscreet as it was unfeeling, had committed themselves. 
Vnt (till they might hare recovered from the lapse, have awak- 
"i^d tflcr a little time. And accordingly, notwithstanding an 
Uiouciation so ominous, it was matter of surprise and sorrow 
* Daily, thftt the ministry appeared to deem the Convention 
''iniliiig, and that its t«rms were to be fuliJlled. There hod 
ii^od been only a choice of evils : bat, of the two the worse — " | 
-01 thoosaud times tho worse — was tised upon. The ministera, 
luting thus officially applauded the treaty, — and, by suffering 
'' to bo carried into execution, mode themselvoB a party to the 
Ltiotution, — drew upon themselves those suspicions which will 
iHtpnniuetfao steps of public men who abandon the direct road 
'liich U-ads to the welfare of their country. It was suspected 
'iiut they had takeu this part against tho dictates of couscienoe. 
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and from selfishness and cowardice ; that, from the first, they 
reasoned thus within themselves : — ' If the act be indeed so 
criminal as there is cause to believe that the public will pro- 
nounce it to be; and if it shall continue to be regarded as such; 
great odium must sooner or later fall upon those who have ap- 
pointed the agents : and this odium, which will be from the 
first considerable, in spite of the astonishment and indignation 
of which the framers of the Convention may be the immfldiato 
object, will, when the astonishment has relaxed, and the angry 
passions have died away, settle (for many causes) more heavily 
upon those who, by placing such men in the command, are the 
original source of the guilt and the dishonour. How then is 
this most effectually to be prevented? By endeavouring to 
prevent or to destroy, as far as may be, the odium attached to 
the act itself.' For which purpose it was suspected that the 
rejoicings had been ordered; and that afterwards (when the 
people had declared themselves so loudly), — partly upon the 
plea of the good faith of the Nation being pledged, and partly 
from a false estimate of the comparative force of the two obli- 
gations, — the Convention, in the same selfish spirit, was carried 
into effect : and that the ministry took upon itself a final re- 
sponsibility, with a vain hope that, by so doing and incorporat- 
ing its own credit with the transaction, it might bear down the 
censures of the people, and overrule their judgment to the super- 
inducing of a belief, that the treaty was not so unjust and in- 
expedient: and thus would be included — in one sweeping 
exculpation — the misdeeds of the servant and the master. 

But, — whether these suspicions were reasonable or not, 
whatever motives produced a determination that the Conven- 
tion should be acted upon, — there can be no doubt of the man- 
ner in which the ministry wished that the people should appre- 
ciate it; when the same persons, who had ordered that it should 
at first be received with rejoicing, availed themselves of his 
Majesty's high authority to give a harsh reproof to the City of 
London for having prayed ' that an enquiry might be instituted 
into this dishonourable and unprecedented transaction.' In 
their petition they styled it also ' an afflicting event — humiliat- 
ing and degrading to the country, and injurious to his Majesty's 
Allies.' And for this, to the astonishment and grief of all sound 
minds, the petitioners were severely reprimanded; and told» 
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uuag other sdmonitions, ' that it n-aa mconsiatent with the 
fnndpka of British jarisprudence to prononnce judgement 
■ithont previous investigation.' 

Cpon this charge, as re-echoed iu its general import by per- 
KM wlio have been over-awed or deceived, and by others who 
brc beca wilfal deceivers, I Lave ahcadj incidentally animad- 
tvried ; and repcUcd it, I trust, with becoaaing indignation. I 
-luH BOW naeet the charge for the last time formally and directly ; 
u AMotiDt of coneiderations applicable to all times ; and heeanae 
M whole conrse of domestic proceedings relating to the Conven- 
I'n of Ciutm, combined with menaces which have been recently 
iirown out in the lower House of Parliament, renders it too 
pmUlila that a league has been framed for the purpose of laying 
■■'A\i. r restraints upon freedom of speech and of the press ; and 
'.!i;i: !Ll' itprimand to the City of Loudon ivas devised by minia- 
'■'•■i i^ ti preparatory overt act of this scheme; to the great 
luflw of the Sovereign's Authority, and in contempt of the rights 
"fliie Nation. In meeting this charge, I shall shew to what 
JMlwrale issacs men arc brought, and in whiit woeful labyrintha 
lliej ire entangled, when, under the preUst of defending iusti- 
''^t«d Ifflw, they violate the laws of reason and nature for their 
""ni QohaUowed purposes. 

If the persons, who signed this petition, acted inconsistently 
"ith the principles of British jurisprudence ; the offence must 
Uk been committed by giving an answer, before adequate and 
1>»W evidence hod entitled them bo to do, to one or other of 
liw qoeslioBs : — ' ttTiat is the act ? and who is the agent ?' — 
i?li> both conjointly. Now the petition gives no opinion opon 
'^^ igeat ; it pronounces only upon the act, and that some one 
*ut be guilty ; but ii-Ao — it doea not take upon itself \a say. 
h owdemns the act ; and calls for punishment upon tho au- 
ti«w, whosoever they may be found to be ; and does no more. 
■Iftw tho analysis which has been made of the Convention, I 
tt»Tuk if there be anything in this which deserves reproof; 
W reproof from an authority which ought to be most enlight- 
':cd cod most dispassionate, — as it is, next to the legislative, 
■14 most solemn authority in the liand. 

It i» known to every one that the privilege of complaint and 
iiltlioB, in caaes where the Nation feels itself aggrieved, \tet\f 
i-iaj tlu) judge, (and who else ought to be, or can be ?} — a pri- 
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vilege, the exercise of which implies condemnation of something 
complained of, followed by a prayer for its removal or correc- 
tion — not only is established by the most grave and authentic 
charters of Englishmen, who have been t^oght by their wisest 
statesmen and legislators to be jealous oy^ its preservationy and 
to call it into practice upon eveiy reasoi^ble occasion ; but also 
that this pri^ege is an indispensable condition of all dyil 
liberty. Nay, of such paramount intej^st is it to mankind, ex* 
isting under any frame of Govemment whatsoeyer ; that, either 
by law or custom, it has universally pi^eyailed under all goyem- 
ments — from the Grecian and Swiss/Democracies to the Despot- 
isms of Imperial Bome, of Turkey, and of France under her 
present ruler. It must then be a high principle which could 
exact obeisance from governments at Uie two extremes of polity, 
and from all modes of government inclusively ; from the best 
and from the worst ; from magistrates acting under obedience 
to the stedfast law which expresses the general will ; and from 
depraved and licentious tyrants, whose habit it is — to express, 
and to act upon, their own individual will. Tyrants have 
seemed to feel that, if this principle were acknowledged, the 
subject ought to be reconciled to any thing ; that, by permitting 
the free exercise of this right alone, an adequate price was paid 
down for all abuses ; that a standing pardon was included in it 
for the past, and a daily renewed indulgence for every future 
enormity. It is then melancholy to think that the time is come 
when an attempt has been made to tear, out of the venerable 
crown of the Sovereign of Great Britain, a gem which is in the 
very front of the turban of the Emperor of Morocco. — {Set Ap- 
pendix D.) 

To enter upon this argument is indeed both astounding and 
humiliating : for the adversary in the present case is bound to 
contend that we cannot pronounce upon evil or good, either in 
the actions of our own or in past times, unless the decision of a 
Court of Judicature has empowered us so to do. Why then 
have historians written ? and why do we yield to the impulses 
of our nature, hating or loving — approving or condemning ac- 
cording to the appearances which their records present to our 
eyes ? But the doctrine is as nefarious as it is absurd. For 
those public events in which men are most interested, namely, 
the crimes of rulers and of persons in high authority, for the 
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) sncli as either liarc never been brongbt before 
r«t all. or borore anjnst ones: for, thongh ofienders 
iiy be in hosiilify with each other, yot the kingdom of guilt \% 
I.! vbollj di^'i<Ied Qgainst itself ; its subjects are anited by a 
pincral interest to elude or overcome that law which would 
bring them to condign punishment. Therefore to make a ver- 
liict of n Conrt of Judicataro a necessary condition for enabling 
!:i.n to determine the quality of an act, when the ' head and 
i nt' — the life and sonl of the offence may have been, that it 
'11 Ics or rises above the reach of all judicature, is a contradic- 
: iLi nliich wonlil be too gross to merit notice, were it not that 
::!iii willingly suffer their nnderstandings to stagnate. And 
-I life tUia rotten bog, rotten and unstablo as the crude cousiat- 
■ I'S of Milton's Cliaos, ' smitten' (for I will continue to nso the 
' I'.'iaK" of the poet) 'by the petrific mace — and bonnd with 
'"T.;otiiftu rigonr by the look' — of despotism, is transmuted; 
'i"i Iwcomes a high-way of adamant for the sorrowfol steps of 
-tnemtion after generation. 

Again : in cases where judicial inquiries can be and are in- 
<ittite4, and are equitably conducted, this suspension of jndg- 
'^inl, nilh reBpect to act or agent, is only supposed necessarily 
'' «irt in the Court itself; not in the witnesses, the plaintiffs 

■ iL.-ai*,TS, or in the minds even of the people who may be 

■ -(t. If the contrary supposition were realized, how could 
";r^Li:;iii'd person evorhnvo been brought into Court? What 

-iilil Kciimo of the indignation, the hope, the sorrow, or the 
'"IV! of justice, by which the prosecutors, or the people of the 
'iiDlry who pursued or apprehended the presumed criminal, or 
"^17 who appear in evidence against him, are actuated? If 
'''■<'n tliia f!U8peDsion of judgment, by a law of human nature and 

■ n^foisite of society, is not supposed nteemirWy to exist — 
■i«Tt in the minds of the Conrt ; if this bo undeniable in cases 
')icre tlie ej"e and ear-witnesses are few ; — how much more bo 
'>< > caaa like the present ; where all, that constitutes the 
"*HM of tho act, is avowed by the agents themselves, and lice 
' -r» to the notice of the whole world ? — Now it was in the cha- 
^'■ter of complainants and denanciatora, that the petitioners of 
'-I' City of London appeared before his Majesty's throne; and 
''"J have been reproached by his Majesty 'a ministers under the 
■-'irof ■ Bophium, whieh, if oar anxiety to interpret favourably 
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words sanctioned by the First Magistrate — makes ns nnwil 
to think it a deliberate artifice meant for the delusion of 
people, must however (on the most charitable comment) be 
nounced an evidence of no little heedlessness and self-dela 
on the part of those who framed it. 

To sum up the matter — ^the right of petition (which, 
have shewn as a general proposition, supposes a right to < 
demn, and is in itself an act of qualified condemnation) ma 
too many instances take the ground of absolute condemnat 
both with respect to the crime and the criminal. It was 
fined, in this case, to the crime ; but, if the City of London 
proceeded farther, they would have been justifiable ; because 
delinquents had set their hands to their own delinquency, 
petitioners, then, are not only clear of all blame ; but are 
titled to high praise : and we have seen whither the doclr 
lead, upon which they were condemned. — ^And now, mark 
discord which will ever be found in the actions of men, wl 
there is no inward harmony of reason or virtue to regulate 
outward conduct. 

Those ministers, who advised their Sovereign to reprove 
City of London for uttering prematurely, upon a measure, 
opinion in which they were supported by the unanimous v 
of the nation, had themselves before publickly prejudged 
question by ordering that the tidings should be communici 
^vith rejoicings. One of their body has since attempted to v 
away this stigma by representing that these orders were gi 
out of a just tenderness for the reputation of the generals, i 
would otherwise have appeared to be condemned without ti 
But did these rejoicings leave the matter indifferent ? Was 
the positive fact of thus expressing an opinion (above all i 
case like this, in which surely no man could ever dream that tl 
were any features of splendour) far stronger language of ap] 
bation, than the negative fact could be of disapprobation ? 
these same ministers who had called upon the people of Gi 
Britain to rejoice over the Armistice and Convention, and i 
reproved and discountenanced and suppressed to the utmos 
their power every attempt at petitioning for redress of the inj 
caused by those treaties, have now made publick a docum 
from which it appears that, 'when the instruments were f 
laid before his Majesty, the king felt himself compelled at o} 
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i. e.pnrioaalTto all ioTeetigaUou) 'to express hia disapproba- 
tion of those articlca, in which stipnlalions were made directly 
*ffwting the interests or feclingB of the Spanish aud Portngueze 
nitiniifi.' 

And was it possible that a SoTercign of a free country could 
"'■ otiwmise i^ected? It is indeed to be regretted that his 
'ij<»tj"s censure was not, upon this occasion, radical — and 
■'Donaced in a sterner tone; that a Council was not in exist- 
-'-t safficiently intelligent and i^irtuous to advise the king to 
;Trftill exprossiou to the sentiments of his own mind; which. 
~i may reasonably conclnde, were in sympathy with those of a 
«™ and loyal people. Kever surely was there a public event 
^■■rs llttml to reduce men, in all ranks of society, under the 
i^iwmacy of their common nature ; to impress upon them one 
■Hpf; to iiifnso into them one spirit. For it was not done in 
■ut)ot« corner hy persons of obscnre rank ; but in the eyes of 
I ^ifopc and of all mankind ; hy the leading authorities, military 
'idril, of a mighty empire. It did not relate to a petty im- 
"■^ily, or a local and insulated privilege — but to the highest 
liofs of honour to which a Nation may either be calmly and 
-'^oallT raised hy a long course of independence, liberty, and 
'"ry; or lo the level of which it may be lifted up at once, from 
fUlcD state, by a sndden aud extreme pressure of ii-iolence aud 
•nany. It not only related to these high feelings of honour ; 
^ to the fundamental principles of justice, by which life and 
^'•iJpn^, that is tlio means of living, are secured. 

A people, whoso government had been dissolved by foreign 
*!Buiay, and which had been left to work out its salvation by its 
*■*» tirtnes, prayed for our help. And whence were we to leara 
'•wthat help could he most effectually given, how they were evenj 
*• le pt«erve<l from receiving injuries instead of benefits at o 
luafa, — whence were we to ieam this bat from their language 
•jJ from our own hearts? They had spoken of nnrclent- 
*ii| and inhuman wrongs ; of patience wearied out : of the 
■ yoke cast off; of the blessed service of freedom 
; of heroic aspirations ; of constancy, and fortitude, and 
ranee ; of resolntion even to tho death ; of gladness in 
e of death ; of weeping over the graves of the slain, by 
e who had not been so happy as to die ; of resignation under 
', final doom ; of glor)-, aud triumph, and punishment. 
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This was the language which we heard — this was the devo 
hymn that was chaunted; and the responses, with which a 
country bore a part in the solemn service, were from her so 
and from the depths of her soul. 

sorrow ! misery for England, the Land of liberty ai 
courage and peace ; the Land trustworthy and long approyec 
the home of lofty example and benign precept ; the central o: 
to which, as to a fountain, the nations of the earth ' ought 
repair, and in their golden urns draw light;' — sorrow ai 
shame for our country ; for the grass which is upon her field 
and the dust which is in her graves ; — for her good men wl 
now look upon the day ; — and her long train of deliverers ai 
defenders, her Alfred, her Sidneys, and her Milton; who 
voice yet speaketh for our reproach ; and whose actions survi 
in memory to confound us, or to redeem ! 

For what hath been done ? look at it : we have looked at i 
we have handled it : we have pondered it steadily : we have trii 
it by the principles of absolute and eternal justice ; by the se 
timents of high-minded honour, both with reference to the 
general nature, and to their especial exaltation under prese: 
circumstances ; by the rules of expedience ; by the maxims 
prudence, civil and military : we have weighed it in the balan 
of all these, and found it wanting; in that, which is most exo( 
lent, most wanting. 

Our country placed herself by the side of Spain, and her f( 
low Nation ; she sent an honourable portion of her sons to aid 
suflFering people to subjugate or destroy an army — ^but I degra* 
the word — a banded multitude of perfidious oppressors, of ro 
bers and assassins, who had outlawed themselves from society 
the wantonness of power ; who were abominable for their oi 
crimes, and on account of the crimes of him whom they served- 
to subjugate or destroy these ; not exacting that it should 
done within a limited time ; admitting even that they mig 
efiect their purpose or not ; she could have borne either issi 
she was prepared for either ; but she was not prepared for sa 
a deliverance as hath been accomplished ; not a deliverance 
Portugal from French oppression, but of the oppressor from t 
anger and power (at least from the animating efibrts) of t 
Peninsula : she was not prepared to stand between her Alli< 
and their worthiest hopes : that, when chastisement could i 
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■ inAicteil, bouoar — as much as bad men coald receive — ehonld 
tt cosltrred : that tbem, nliom her own hands Lad hambled, 
la ume bands and no other should exalt : that finally the 
1 of this horde of devastators, himself the destroyer of 
kebopM of good men, should have to say, through the mouth 
1b niiniitter, and for the hearing of all Europe, that his army of 

1 bud ' DICTATED THE TERMS OF ITS GLORIOUS ILETHEAT," 

r I hare to defend my coantrymen : and, if their feelings de- 

e rerertnco, if there be any stirrings of wisdom in the mo- 

• of their Boals, my task is accomplished. For here were no 

ions to blind; no dissolution of established authorities to 

tfoand ; no ferments to distemper ; no narrow selfish interests 

I delude. Tho object was at a distance ; and it rebounded 

, as with force collected from a mighty distance; wo 

B cahn till the very moment of transition ; and all the people 

B mored — and felt as with one heart, and spake as n'ilh one 

Erery human being in these islands was unsettled ; the 

K olavish broke loose as from fetters ; and there was not an 

iiinol — it need not he said of heroic yirtue, but of ingenuous 

I osd sound discretion — who, if his father, his sou, or his 

, or if the flower of his house had been in that army, 

d not rather that ihcy had perished, and the whole body of 

b coantryinen, their companions in arms, had perished to a 

\, than that a treaty should have been submitted to upon 

■ eoaditions. This was the feehug of the people ; an awful 

g: and it is from those oracles that rulers are to learn 

^f or, when the people spcoka loudly, it is from being strongly 
1 either by the Godhead or the Demon ; and he, who 
I diacoTor the true spirit from tho falso, hath no ear for 
iblo commuuioQ. But in all that regarded the destinies 
, and her own as connected with thuui, the voice of Bri- 
ibad the onquestionahle eonnd of inspiration. If tho gentlo 
luaa of pity, love, luid gratitude, bo porches of the tempb ; 
< MDlinicsts of admiration and rivalry be pillars upon 
\ Ibe etrootare is sustained; if, lustly, hatred, and anger, 
KogeoDco, be irtopB which, by a mystery of nature, lead to 
of Sanctity; — then was it manifest to whut power th« 
xtnsecrated ; and that the voice widiin was of Uoli- 
^th. . 
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Spain had risen not merely to be delivered and saved ; 
liverance and safety were bat intermediate objects ; — ^regenertr 
tion and liberty were the end, and the means by which this end 
was to be attained ; had their own high valne ; were determined 
and precious ; and could no more admit of being departed from, 
than the end of being forgotten. — She had risen — not merely to 
be free ; but, in the act and process of acquiring that freedom, 
to recompense herself, as it were in a moment, for all which she 
had suffered through ages; to levy, upon the false &me of a 
cruel Tyrant, large contributions of true glory ; to lift herself, 
by the conflict, as high in honour — asAhe disgrace was deep to 
which her own weakness and vices, an^ the violence and perfidy 
of her enemies, had subjected her. 

Let us suppose that our own Land had been so outraged ; 
could we have been content that the enemy should be wafted 
from our shores as lightly as he came, — much less that ho 
should depart illustrated in his own eyes and glorified, singing 
songs of savage triumph and wicked gaiety ? — No. — Should we 
not have felt that a high trespass — a grievous offence had been 
committed ; and that to demand satisfaction was our first and 
indispensable duty ? Would we not have rendered their bodies 
back upon our guardian ocean which had borne them hither ; or r 
have insisted that their haughty weapons should submissively^ 
kiss the soil which they had polluted ? We should have been.fl 
resolute in a defence that would strike awe and terror : this fo; 
our dignity : — moreover, if safety and deliverance are to be 
fondly prized for their own sakes, what security otherwise coul< 
they have ? Would it not be certain that the work, which 
been so ill done to-day, wc should be called upon to execute stiir J 
more imperfectly and ingloriously to-morrow; that we shouloi 
be summoned to an attempt that would be vain ? 

In like manner were the wise and heroic Spaniards movedSI 
If an Angel from heaven had come with power to take the enem^ 
from their grasp (I do not fear to say this, in spite of the domLS 
nion which is now re-extended over so large a portion of theiL-3 
Land), they would have been sad ; they would have looked rounc^ 
them ; their souls would have turned inward ; and they wo 
have stood like men defrauded and betrayed. 

For not presumptuously had they taken upon themsel' 
the work of chastisement. They did not wander madly aboa^ 
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!h(| worlil— like tlie Tamerlanes, or tlie Chengiz Khans, or tlie 
\KWa\, bai-barias Bavager of Enrope — under a mock title of 
Ittif^teB of the Almighty, acting upon self-assamed itutliority. 
Ilii'ir commifiHion bad been thi-nst upon thorn. They had been 
tfimpled upon, tormented, wronged — -bitterly, wftutoaly wronged, 
i/ETer B people on the earth was wronged. And this it was 
irtiich lo^timatcly incorporated their law with the enpreme 
nntdence, and gave to them the deiip faitb which they have 
fspn«iwd — that tbeir power was favoured and assisted by the 
Alnighty. — These words are not uttered without a due sense of 
Ibeir Birfol import : but the Spirit of evil is strong : and the 
nbject requires the highest mode of thinking and feeling of 
»lnoli hnmiiu nature ia capable. — Nur in this can they be de- 
fliwi ; for, whateTcr be the immediate issue for thtraselTeB, 
^ Eoal issae for their Country and Mankind must be good ; — 
Ibijtnj instruments of bene&t and glory for the human race; , 
udtbe Deity therefore is with them. 

From these impulses, then, our brethren of the Peninsula-— 

'iJ ri»n ; they conid have risen from no other. Uy these 

' tiMgies, and by such others as (under judicious enconrage- 

- — >■ -niiid naturally grow out of and unite with these, the 

-, who have risen, stand; and, if tliey desert them, 

— Biddnnce, mere riddance — safety, mere safety — are 

;-^i.' iaf too deliued, too inert and passive in their own na- 

J-t,to have ability either to rotize or to sustain. They win 

' I the mind by any attraction of grandeur or sublime delight, 

' ^iW in effort or in endurance : for the mind gains conscious- 

**wa *f its strength to ondcrgo only by exercise among materials 

^bidi admit the impression of its power, — which grow under 

'**"tjcli bend under it, — which resist, — which change under 

'.-, JBflacnce, — which alter either through its might or in its 

' "»«Bce, by it or before it. These, during times of tranquil- + 

^'r.ut the objects with which, in the studious walks ofsequoa- 

-TOJ life, tieninti most loves to hold intercourse; by whit'h it 

^ nued and supported ; — these are the qualities in action 

lul ia object, in image, in thought, and in feeling, from 

-^aintuiiou with which proceeds originally all that is creative 

-1 ut itnd science, and all that ia magnanimous in virtue. 

-Diqaiir thinkx of ffijtiy, uud hath no purpose ; fuar thinks 

' ty; ds^ondency looks tbo same way : — but these passions 
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are far too selfish, aod therefore too blind, to reach the thing 
at which they aim ; even when there is in them snffioient dig- 
nity to have an aim. — All courage is a projection from oarselyes; 
however short-lived, it is a motion of hope. But these thonghts 
bind too closely to something inward, — to the present and to 
the past, — that is, to the self which is or has been. Whereas 
the vigour of the human soul is from without and from futurity, 
— in breaking down limit, and losing and forgetting herself id 
':he sensation and imago of Country and of the human race; 
and, when she returns and is most restricted and confined, her 
dignity consists in the contemplation of a better and more ex* 
alted being, which, though proceeding from herself, she loves 
and is devoted to as to another. 

In following the stream of these thoughts, I have ^t wan- 
dered from my course : I have drawn out to open day the truth 
from its recesses in the minds of my countrymen. — Something 
more perhaps may have been done : a shape hath perhaps been 
given to that which was before a stirring spirit. I have shewn 
in what manner it was their wish that the struggle with the 
adversary of all that is good should be maintained — by pura 
passions and high actions. They forbid that their noble aim 
should be frustrated by measuring against each other thing 
which are incommensurate — mechanic against moral power — 
body against soul. They will not sufi'er, without expressin- 
their sorrow, that purblind calculation should wither the purese 
hopes in the face of all-seeing justice. These are times of strong 
appeal — of deep-searching visitation; when the best abstractions 
of the prudential understanding give way, and are included an 
absorbed in a supreme comprehensiveness of intellect and pas 
sion ; which is the perfection and the very being of humanity. 

How base ! how puny ! how inefficient for all good purposes 
are the tools and implements of policy, compared with thetf 
mighty engines of Nature ! — There is no middle course : W 
masters cannot be served : — Justice must either be enthrone- 
above might, and the moral law take place of the edicts of selfish 
passion ; or the heart of the people, which alone can sustair 
the efibrts of the people, will languish : their desires will noi 
spread beyond the plough and the loom, the field and the fire 
side : the sword will appear to them an emblem of no promise 
an instrument of no hope ; an object of indifference, of disgust 
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or fetr. Was there ever — since tbe earliest actions of men 
ihicli hnve been transniitteil by aflet^tionate traJition or recorded 
!ij fjithfal hUtonr, or siiDg to iIid impassioned harp of poetry 
— w»s there ever a people who presented tUemaelves to the rea- 
»n ami the imagination, as under moro holy influences than 
tbiKlweliers upon the Southern Peninsnla ; as rouzed more la- 
ilutsneoasly from n deiidly sleep to a more hopeful wakeful- 
new; as a masa fluctuating with one motion under the breatli 
0/ s mightier trind ; as breaking themselycs up, and settling 
into »eTcra] bodies, in more harmonious order ; as reunited and 
fmUttlcd under a staudanl which was reared to the sun with 
inore authentic assurance of tinal \ietory? — The superstition ' 
'1 Jo not dread the word), which prevailed in these nations, may 
lUTe checked manyof myconntrymen who would otherwise have 
etnltingly accompanied me in the challenge which, under the 
*UB(ie of a question, I have been confidently uttering; as I 
■^'low th»t this stain (so the same persons termed it) did, from 
■"- U'ginaing, discourage their hopes for the cause. Sliort- 
■j^litt'd di-spoudency ! Whatever mixture of superstition there 
'ighl bo in the religions faith or devotional practices of the 
^Pmianls ; this mnst havo necessarily been transmuted by that 
' iumpluLnt power, wherever that power was felt, which grows 
^H of intense moral suffering — from the moment in which it 
■'lUeaces with fer?ent hope. The chains of bigotry, which en- 
i the mind, must have been tm-ned into armour to defend 
tDS to annoy. \Vherever the heaving and effort of 
1 spread, purification must have followed it. And 
md ancient instruments of error, where emancipated 
\ their foreheads to the day, must have become a 
I and a ceremony of imagination ; expressing, consc- 
a tnd invigorating, tbc most pnru deductions of Reason 
ieet feelings of universal Nature. 
,he Boy of Saragossa (as we have been told), too 
J growth and nnconflrmcd in strength to bo admitted 
fdlow-citizcns into their ranks, too tender of age for 
J hoar the sight of him in anus — when this Boy, forget- 
r nnmindfol of the restrictions which ha<l been put upon 
I, raaited into the lield where his Countrymen were engaged 
Ho, and, fighting with the sinew and courage of uu unripe 
ro, woD a standard from the enemy, and bore his actiaisitioa 
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to the Church, and laid it with his own hands upon the Altai 
of the Virgin ; — sorely there was not less to be hoped for hif 
Country from this act, than if the banner, taken from his grasp, 
had, without any such intermediation, been hung np in the 
place of worship — a direct offering to the incorporeal and sa« 
preme Being. Surely there is here an object which the mosi 
meditative and most eleyated minds may contemplate with abso- 
lute delight; a well-adapted outlet for the dearest sentiments; 
an organ by which they may act ; a function by which they maj 
be sustained. — ^Who does not recognise in this presentation! 
visible affinity with deliverance, with patriotism, with hatred oi 
oppression, and with human means put forth to the height for 
accomplishing, under divine countenance, the worthiest ends ? 

Such is the burst and growth of power and virtue which 
may rise out of excessive national afflictions from tyranny and 
oppression ; — such is the hallowing influence, and thus mighty 
is the sway, of the spirit of moral justice in the heart of the in- 
dividual and over the wide world of humanity. Even the very 
faith in present miraculous interposition, which is so dire a 
weakness and cause of weakness in tranquil times when the 
lisUess Being turns to it as a cheap and ready substitute upos 
every occasion, where the man sleeps, and the Saint, or the 
image of the Saint, is to perform his work, and to give effect tc 
his wishes; — even this infirm faith, in a state of incitement 
from extreme passion sanctioned by a paramount sense of moral 
justice ; having for its object a power which is no longer sok 
nor principal, but secondary and ministerial ; a power added tc 
a power ; a breeze which springs up unthought-of to assist the 
strenuous oarsman ; — even this faith is subjugated in order ta 
be exalted ; and — instead of operating as a temptation to relax 
or to be remiss, as an encouragement to indolence or cowardice; 
instead of being a false stay, a necessary and definite depend- 
ence which may fail — it passes into a habit of obscure and in- 
finite confidence of the mind in its own energies, in the cause 
from its own sanctity, and in the ever-present invisible aid oi 
momentary conspicuous approbation of the supreme Disposei 
of things. 

Let the fire, which is never wholly to be extinguished, break 
out afresh ; let but the human creature be rouzed ; whether he 
have lain heedless and torpid in religious or civil slavery — ^have 
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LsgaiBiwiI ouder a thraldom, domestic or foreign, or under botb 
tixN tltemate]y — or Lava drifted about a helpless member of 
■ clu ofdiajointed and feeble barbariauB; let bim rise and act; 
-iod bis domineering iniagjuation, by wbicb from childhood 
iiehas becu betrayed, and the debaauig affectiona, which it has 
Hupodtil upon him, n-ill from that moment participate the dig- 
nity of the newly ennobled being whom they will now acknow- 
'«Ige for their master ; and will farther him in hia progreas, 
'^iiAtATer bo the object at which be aims. Still more inevitable 
md momentous are the results, when the individual knows that 
^ fire, whtuh is reanimated in him, is not less lively in the 
bnastaufhis associates; and sees the signs and testimonies of 
liifl own power, incorporated with those of a growing multitude 
wd oot to be distinguished from them, accompany him wher- 
•ter b« mo^es. — Hence those marvellous achievements which 
were performed by the first enthusiastic followers of Mohammed ; 
uiid by other conquerors, who with their armies havo swept 
l«i^ portions of the earth like a transitory wind, or have founded 
i*ew religions or empires. — But, if tbo object contended for bo 
Worthy and truly great (as, in the instance of the Spaniards, we 
h*Td seen that it is) ; if cruelties have been committed upon an 
^Acieol and venerable people, which ' shake the human framo 
^^ih horror ;' if not alone the life which is sustained by the 
l>r<nd of the month, hut that — without which there is no life — 
the Ufe in the soul, has been directly and mortally warred 
■^Sunst ; if reason has had abominations to endnro in her iu- 
■o«il Mnctuary ; — then does intense passion, consecrated by a 
*«lilen reTelation of justice, give birth to those higher and better 
"•modern which I have described ; and exhibit true miracles to 
Immcs of men, and tbo noblest which can be seen. It may 
^ tided that, — as this union brings back to the right road the 
^^^ty of imagination, whore it is prone to err, and has gono 
^l^thest astray ; as it corrects those qualities which (being in 
^^Bwt «Bseucc indiffei'ent), and cleanses those affections which 
^^•■•t being inherent in the constitution of man, nor necessarily 
determined to their object) are more immediately depeodeut 
flpon ihe imagination, and which may have received from it a 
tiuiMugli taint of dishononr ; — so the domestic loves and sano- 
^•liea which are in their nature less liable to Im) stuiued, — so 
'i'we, wherever they have flowed with a pare and placid stream, 
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do instantly, under the same influence, pnt forth their strength 
as in a flood ; and, without being sullied or polluted, pursue — 
exultingly and with song — a course which leads the contempla- 
tive reason to the ocean of eternal love. 

I feel that I have been speaking in a strain which it is diffi* 
cult to harmonize with the petty irritations, the doubts and 
fears, and the familiar (and therefore frequently undignified) 
exterior of present and passing events. But the theme is justice : 
and my voice is raised for mankind ; for us who are alive, and 
for all posterity : — justice and passion ; clear-sighted aspiring 
justice, and passion sacred as vehement. These, like twin-bom 
Deities delighting in each other's presence, have wrought mar- 
vels in the inward mind through the whole region of the 
Pyrenean Peninsula. I have shewn by what process these 
united powers sublimated the objects of outward sense in such 
rites — ^practices — and ordinances of Religion — as deviate from 
simplicity and wholesome piety ; how they converted them to 
instruments of nobler use ; and raised them to a conformity with 
things truly divine. The same reasoning might have been carried 
into the customs of civil life and their accompanying imagery, 
wherever these also were inconsistent with the dignity of man ; 
and like effects of exaltation and purification have been shewn. 

But a more urgent service calls me to point to further works 
of these united powers, more obvious and obtrusive — works and 
appearances, such as were hailed by the citizen of Seville when 

returning from Madrid ; * where* (to use the words of his own 

public declaration) ' he had left his coantrymen groaning in the 
chains which perfidy had thrown round them, and doomed at 
every step to the insult of being eyed with the disdain of the 
conqueror to the conquered ; from Madrid threatened, harrassed, 
and vexed ; where mistrust reigned in every heart, and the 
smallest noise made the citizens tremble in the bosom of their 
families ; where the enemy, from time to time, ran to arms to 
sustain the impression of terror by which the inhabitants had 
been stricken through the recent massacre; from Madrid a 
prison, where the gaolers took pleasure in terrifying the prisoners 
by alarms to keep them quiet ; from Madrid thus tortured and 
troubled by a relentless Tyrant, to fit it for the slow and inter- 
minable evils of Slavery ;' ^when he returned, and was able to 

compare the oppressed and degraded state of the inhabitants of 
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t metrDpoUs with tho noble attitnde of defence in which 
Uliuift stood. ' A month ago,' says he, ' the Spaniards had 
eir ooo&tr; ; — Seville baa restored it to life more glorious 
rer ; aiid those fielda, which for eo many years have seen 
li bat that of the plough-share, are going amid the eplen- 
if arms to prove the new cradle of tlieir adored coontry.' — 
I not," he adds, 'refrain from tears of joy on viewing the 
a which I first drew breatli — and to see it ia a situation so 
^'jrJoOB !' 

Wc might have tmatcd, but for lato disgraces, that there' is 
' t a man in these islands whose heart would not, at such a 
y*Ucle, hare Iwat in sympathy with that of this fervent Patriot 
- «li08e voice would not be in true accord with his in the prayer 
ihich, if ho hu8 not already perished for the sorvioe of his dear 
wniilnr. be ie perhaps uttering at this moment) that Andalu- 
(ii i&d tlic city of Seville may preserve the noble attitude in 
■iiicb they then etood, and are yet standing; or, if they be 
'*«imcd to fall, that their dying efl'orts may not be unworthy of 
' .^ir Grst promiaes ; that the evening — the closing hour of their 
'<^lDlo may display a brightness not less splendid, though more 
-^'fai, than the dawn ; so that tho names of Seville and Anda- 
'isia may be consecrated among men, and be words of life to 
' i^JWs generations. 

>^ir;^,issA ! — She also has given bond, by her past actions, 

■'■ 'liL cannot forget her duty and will not shrink from it.* 

^^<-ucli i» nn<ler the seal of the same obligation. The mnlti- 

''"'ii« of men who were arrayed in the fields of Baylcu, and upon 

'"imotrntains of the North; the peasants of Asturias, and the 

^Undeats of Salamanca ; and many a solitary and untold-of hand, 

^Hlid), qnittiog for a moment tho plough or the spade, has dis- 

^Htoed a more pressing debt to the country by levelling with 

^Hldost at least one insolent and murderous Invader; — these " 

" •"To Btte8l«d the efficacy of the passions which wo have been 

MDtemplttting — that the will of good mcu ia not a vain impulse, 

I'ttToic desires a delusive prop ; — have proved that the condition 

'^lioman affairs is not so forlorn and desperate, but that thero 

-'^ golden opportunities when the dictates of jiiKtioe may he 

^^Owlentinglj enforced, and tho beaaty of tho inner mind sub- 

^BuiAtod ia the outward act ; — for a visible standard to look 
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back npon ; for a point of realized excellence at which to aspire ; 
a monument to record ; — ^for a charter to &sten down ; and, aa 
-far as it is possible, to preserve. 

Yes ! there was an annunciation which the good receiTod 
with gladness ; a bright appearance which emboldened the wiaa 
to say — ^We trust that Begeneration is at hand ; these are worka 
of recovered innocence and wisdom : 

Magnus ab integro secloram nascitur ordo ; 
Jam redit et Virgo, redeunt Satnmia regna : 
Jam uova progenies coelo demittitor alto. 

The spirits of the generous, of the brave, of the meditative^ 
of the youthful and undefiled — who, upon the strongest wing of 
human nature, have accompanied me in this journey into a fiiir 
region — must descend : and, sorrowful to think ! it is at the 
name and remembrance of Britain that we are to stoop from th» 
balmy air of this pure element. Our country did not create, but 
there was created for her, one of those golden opportunitiea Ofver 
which we have been rejoicing: an invitation was offered — a 
summons sent to her ear, as if from heaven, to go forth also and 
exhibit on her part, in entire coincidence and perfect harmony^ 
the beneficent action with the benevolent will ; to advance in tho 
career of renovation upon which the Spaniards had so gloriously 
entered ; and to solemnize yet another marriage between Victory" 
and Justice. How she acquitted herself of this duty, we have^ 
already seen and lamented : yet on this — and on this duty only- 
— ought the mind of that army and of the government to have^ 
been fixed. Every thing was smoothed before their feet ; — Pro- 
vidence, it might almost be said, held forth to the men of autho^ 
rity in this country a gracious temptation to deceive them int(^ 
the path of the new virtues which were stirring ; — ^the enemy^ 
was delivered over to them ; and they were unable to close theiir 
infantine fingers upon the gift. — The helplessness of infancy wai^ 
their's — oh ! could I but add, the innocence of infancy ! 

Reflect upon what was the temper and condition of th^ 
Southern Peninsula of Europe — the noble temper of the people 
of this mighty island sovereigns of the all-embracing ocean S 
think also of the condition of so vast a region in the WesteriP 
continent and its islands ; and we shall have cause to fear thatt 
ages may pass away before a conjunction of things, so marvel'- 
lously adapted to ensure prosperity to virtue, shall present itself 
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igiio. It eoald scarcely be spoken of an being to the wiahea of 
■ Wt,— it WKs BO far beyond their hopes. — The goTerament which 
1 been exercised under the name of the old Monarchy of 
—this government, imbecilo eveu to dotage, whose very 
I was destitute of vigour, had been removed : taken 
ioDslj and foolishly by the plotting Corsican to his own 
; in order that the world might nee, more triumphantly 
B forth than since the beginning of things had ever been seen 
IvfoK, lo what degree a man of bad principles is despicable— 
ihongb of great power — working blindly against his own pur- 
piwe. It was a high Batisfoction to heboid demonstrated, in 
liiia manner, to what a narrow domain of knowledge the intellect 
i-r* Tyrant mast be confined ; that if the gate by which wisdom 
i-ntert has never been opened, that of policy will surely find 
muuients when it will shut itself against its pretended master 
iioperioDBly and obstinately. To the eyes of the very peasant in 
ibe field, this sablimo truth was laid open — not only that a 
^*nat'ii domain of knowledge is uanow, but melancholy as 
niiTow; inasmuch as — from all that is lovely, dignified, or ex- 
''iltratitig in the prospect of human nature — he ia inexorably cut 
"ff; »ad therefore he is inwardly helpless and forlorn. 

VTaa not their hope in this — twofold hope ; from the weak- 
I'M of him who had thus counteracted himself; and a hopOi 
^ more cheering, from tlie strength of those who had been 
diabnrtlicuDd of a cleaving curse by an ordinance of Proridence — 
iog their most wilful and determined enemy to perform 
Btbem the best service which man could perform ? The work 
ntioa nas virtually accomplished — we might almost say. 
The interests of the people were taken from a 
\ whose Bole aim it had been to prop up the last 
Kite own decrepitude by betraying those whom it was 
t protect ; —withdrawn from such hands, to be com- 
1 lo those of the people ; at a time when the double afflic- 
■ nliicii i^paiu bad endured, and the return of afillctiou with 
h she was threatened, made it impossible that the cmoncl- 
^t<d Nation could abuse its new-born strength to any substantial 
'iuiy to itself. — Infinitely less favonrublo to nil good ends was 
^^^ condition of the French people nhen, a few years past, a 
^^■folutiun made them, for a season, their own masters, — rid 
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galling pressore of so many nnjast laws — and the tyranny of bad 
'Customs. The Spaniards became their own masters : and the ■ 
blessing lay in this, that they became so at once : there had not 
been time for them to coort their power : their fancies had not 
been fed to wantonness by ever-changing temptations: obstinacy 
in them would not have leagued itself with trivial opinions : 
petty hatreds had not accumulated to masses of strength e<m- 
flicting perniciously with each other : vanity with them had not 
found leisure to flourish — nor presumption : they did not assome 
their authority, — it was given them, — it was thrust upon them. 
The perfidy and tyranny of Napoleon ^ compeUed^^ says the Junta 
of Seville in words before quoted, ' the whole Nation to take up 
arms and to choose itself a form of government; and, in the diifi- 

•culties and dangers into which the French had plunged it, all 

or nearly all — the provinces, as it were by the inspiraiion ojT 
Heaven and in a manner little short of miraculous, createfl 
Supreme Juntas — delivered themselves up to their guidance — anfl 
placed in their hands the rights and the ultimate fate of Spain.' 
— Governments, thus newly issued from the people, could not bnti 
act from the spirit of the people — ^be organs of their life. And^ 
though misery (by which I mean pain of mind not without somes 
<;onsciousness of guilt) naturally disorders the understanding audi 
perverts the moral sense, — calamity (that is suffering, individuafl 
or national, when it has been inflicted by one to whom no injni^ 
has been done or provocation given) ever brings wisdom along" 
^Yith it; and, whatever outward agitation it may cause, doe&c 
inwardly rectify the will. 

But more was required; not merely judicious desires ; not: 
alone an eye from which the scales had dropped off — ^which couUi 
see widely and clearly ; but a mighty hand was wanting. Thes 
government had been formed ; and it could not but recollect that: 
the condition of Spain did not exact from her children, as SLjir$C 
requisite, virtues like those due and familiar impulses of Spring- 
time by which things are revived and carried forward in accus- 
tomed health according to established order — not power so macls. 
for a renewal as for a birth — labour by throes and violence ; — a« 
chaos was to be conquered — a work of creation begun and con^ 
summated ; — and afterwards the seasons were to advance, an& 
continue their gracious revolutions. The powers, which wera 
needful for the people to enter upon and assist in this work, had 
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^>*»il given ; wo have seen that tliey had been bonntlfully con- 
Iwed. The Nation Lad been thrown into — rather, lifted np to — 
tint state when conscience, for the body of the people, is not 
merely an infallible monitor (which may be heaM and diare- 
ntitA); bat, by combinitig — with the attributes of inaifjht to 
ferteivfi, and of inevitable presence to admonish and enjoin — 
'fie altribato of passion to enforce, it was traly an aU-powerful 
-Icity in the soul. 

Ob \ let but any man, who hae a care for the pragrcssive 

'inppiness of the species, pernee merely that epitome of Spanish 

K ifidom and benevolence and ' amplitude of mind for highest 

leads' which, in the former part of this investigation, I have 

lAii before the reader : let him listen to the reports — which 

tl»ey, who really have had means of knowledge, and who are 

Worthy to speak upon the subject, will give to him — of th& 

tbings done or endm'ed in exery corner of Spain ; and he will - 

•e« what emancipation had there been effected in the mind ; — 

lic»w far the perceptions — the impnlsoa — and the actions also — 

taa^ oatKtripped the habit and the character, and consequently 

•*r<jTO in a process of permanently elevating both; and how much 

I^vther (alas ! by infinite degrees) the principles and practice of 

»■ people, with great objects before them to concentrate their 

1^*^* and their hatred, transcend the principles and practice of 

■[fepomtusonta ; not excepting those which, in their constitution 

^^fKld ordinary conduct, famish the least matter for complaint. 

^K^ Then it was — when the people of Spain were thus ronzed ; 

^'^Itr this manner released from the natal burthen of that 

CS<»eiDm<>nl which had bowed them to the ground ; in the free 

■■•e of their nnderstaudings, and in the play and ' noble rage' 

*^^ ibeir passions ; while yet the new antboritiea, which they 

**«dgeiioruted, were truly liriug members of their body, and (ua 

^ lure Baidj organs of their life : when that nomeroua people 

■*•■«« in a filage of their journey which could not be accomplished 

■•■ithout the spirit which was then prevalent in them, and which 

(•I might be feared) would too soon abate of itself ; — then it 

*ia that we — not we, but the heads of the British army an.l 

Nation — when, if tJicy could not breathe a favouring breath, 

*by ought at least to hate stood at an awful distance — stopped 

•n with their forms, their impediments, their rotten customs 

•Oil precwlents, their narrow desires, their busy and porbUud 
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fears ; and called oat to these aspiring travellers to halt — * For 
ye are in a dream ;* confonnded them (for it was the voice of a 
seeming friend that spoke) ; and spell-bonnd them, as £ur as 
i?as possible, by an instroment framed ' in the eclipse' and sealed 
* wiUi corses dark.' — ^In a word, we had the power to act np to 
the most sacred letter of justice — and this at a time when the 
mandates of justice were of an affecting obligation such as had- 
never before been witnessed ; and we plunged into the lowest 
depths of injustice : — ^We had power to give a brotherly aid to 
our Allies in supporting the mighty world which their shoulders 
had undertaken to uphold ; and, while they were expecting from 
ns this aid, we undermined — ^without forewarning them — ^the 
ground upon which they stood. The evil is incalculable ; and 
the stain will cleave to the British name as long as the stoiy 
of this island shall endure. 

Did we not (if, from this comprehensive feeling of sorrow, 
I may for a moment descend to particulars) — did we not send 
forth a general, one whom, since his return, Court, and Parlia- 
ment, and Army, have been at strife with each other which shall 
most caress and applaud — a general, who, in defending the 
armistice which he himself had signed, said in open Court that 
he deemed that the French army was entitled to such terms. 
The people of Spain had, through the Supreme Junta of Seville, 
thus spoken of this same army : * Ye have, among yourselves, 
the objects of your vengeance ; — attack them ; — they are but a 
handful of miserable pauic-struck men, humiliated and con- 
quered already by their perfidy and cruelties ; — resist and de- 
stroy them : our united efforts will extirpate this perfidious 
nation.' The same Spaniards had said (speaking officially of 
the state of the whole Peninsula, and no doubt with their eye 
especially upon this army in Portugal) — * Our enemies have 
taken up exactly those positions in which they may most easily 
be destroyed' — Where then did the British General find this 
right and title of the French army in Portugal ? ' Because/ 
says he in miUtary language, * it was not broken.' — Of the Mah, 
and of the understanding and heart of the man — of the Citizek, 
who could think and feel after this manner in such circum- 
stances, it is needless to speak ; but to the General I will say. 
This is most pitiable pedantry. If the instinctive wisdom of 
your Ally could not be understood, you might at least have re- 
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3 the T«9oli]to policy of your enemy. The Frencli army 
i broken ? Break it then — wither it — pnrsae it with nn- 
relenting warfare — hont it oat of its holds ; — if impetuosity bo 
m\ jnitifiiible, bare recourse to patience — to watchfulness — to 
iiUtiiiftcy : at all events, never for a moment forget who the foe 
ij— tnil that he is in your power. This is the example which 
liiFrench Roler and his Generals have given you at Ulm — at 
Ubeck — in Switzerland — over thowhole plain ofPruasia — every 
Kiiere ; — and this for the worst deeds of darkness ; while yoor's 
»u lie noblest service of light. 

This remonstrance has been forced from me by indignation : 

—let me explain in what sense I propose, with calmer thought, 

;iiitlho oxAmpIe of our enemy should be imitated. — The laws 

>ni] customs of war, and the maxims of policy, have all had 

'i^ir foundation in reason aud humanity ; and their object has 

H-cn the attainment or security of some real or supposed — some 

ivdtiTe or relatlre — good. They are established among men as 

retdy KQides for tbc uudorstanding, and authorities to which the 

pafluona are taught to pay deference. Bat the relations of things 

to each oth«r are per^ietually cbangiug ; and in course of time 

auny of these leaders and masters, by losing part of their power 

to do Krviec and sometimes the whole, forfeit in proportion tbeir 

right to obcdienre. Accordingly they are disregarded in some 

"istancea, and sink insensibly into neglect with the general im- 

: roTsiD«Dt of society. But they often survive when they have 

Ijotfome an oppression and a hindrance which cannot be cast off 

deeuttTclj, but by an impulse — rising either from the absolnta 

knovledgo of good and great men, — or from the partial insight 

which is given to superior minds, though of a vitiated moral 

coutilQlion, — or lastly from that blind energy and those habits 

cf dAriog which are often foand in men who, checked by no re- 

Rtnint of morality, goffer their evil passions to gain extraordi- 

itsrjr strength in extraordinary circumstances. By aay of these 

foreea may the tyranny be broken through. We have seen, in the 

oondoet of our Countrymen, to what degree it tempts to weak 

setiona, — and furnishea excuse for them, admitted by those who 

sitn judges. I wish then that we could so far imitate our eue- 

taiae as, like tbem, to ahake off these bonds ; bat not, like them, 

from ihs worst — bnt from the worthiest impulse. If tbis wor«i 

doo«, w« ahould have learned how much of tbeir practice would 
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harmonize irith justice ; haye learned to distingnish betweexr 
those rales which onght to be wholly abandoned, and those which 
deserve to be retained ; and should haye known when, and to- 
what iK^int, thov onght to be trasted. — ^But how is this to be ? 
Power of mind is wanting, where there is power of place* Even 
we cannot, as a beginning of a new jonrnej, force or win onr 
waj into the current of success, the flattering motion of which 
would awaken intellectual courage — the only substitute which 
is able :o perform any arduous part of the secondary work of 
' heroic wisiciu :' — I moan, execute happily any of its prudential 
nrgulations. In the person of our enemy and his chieftains wo 
have living example Lo^ wicked men of ordinary talents are 
emK^Idened by suc^xss. There is a kindliness, as they feel, in 
the iLatu:^^ c: sdvance'^eut ; and prosperity is their Genius. 
l^ut let us know and remember that this prosperity, with all 
the terrible features which it has gradually assumed, is a child 
ofnoKe j\ii>rr.:s — LiWrtv and Philanthropic Love. Perverted 
as the cn»ture is whioh i: has grown up to (rather, into which 
it has passed'. — fn>m no inferior stock could it have issued. 
I: IS the Fal!cn Spiri*. triumphant in misdeeds, which was 
forr.:er!v a ble<s<\i Arcel. 

l:*:::e:: .:o reiuri: to ourselves'* there be such strong obstacles 
iu :::e \\sv o: o::r iir.;- ::::;: benefit either from the maxims of 
|vl;oy or :V.o yriv.cirlcs o: jusiioe : what hope remains that the 
Hri:i:J: Ns::v :: sho;:M npsir. by its future conduct, the injtuy 

\xhiv'U hss Kvr. iior.o :^ Wo cannot advance a step towards a 

rational av.sx^er to this ques:ion — without previously adverting 
to ihe orii:ir.al sources of ov.r miscarriages; which are these: — 
First : s wsv.t, i:: tl.o mii.ds of the members of government and 
iniWic tuucuor.aries, of kuv^wu,! go iudispensible for this service; 
auJ* socor.aly, a want o: power, in the same persons acting in 
their cor|vn;;e capr.cities. to give effect to the knowledge which 
ii^iixixluallv :hev ivssoss. — Of the latter source of weakness, — 
tlas inability as cause J by decay in the machine of government, 
awd by illoiriiiiv.ato forces which are checking and controuling 
its constitutioY'.al motions. — I have not spoken, nor shall I now 
^^vak : for I b.avo judged it best to suspend my task for a while: 
nud ihi^ M;ljcct. Kiug in its nature delicate, ought not to be 
h^hll\ or ti;;u>icntlY touched. Besides, no immediate effectcan 
bo o\pocied fiviu the soundest and most unexceptionable doc- 
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trines wbieli might be laid down for the correcting of tUia evil. 
— The fonner eoarce of weakness, — namely, the want of appro- 
prutc uitl indispeustblo knowledge, — has, in the past inveatiga* 
tioD, been reached, and Bhall be farther laid open ; not without 
a hope of some result otimmtAvitc good by a direct application 
lo Uio mind ; and in fall confidence that the best and enrest way 
to render operalive that knowledge which is already poaaessed — 
^Ib to iarreasQ the stock of knowledge, 

^^L Here let me utow that I nndertook this present labour as a 
^^Boofl duly ; rather, that it was forced (and has been unre- 
^^HhiDgly pressed) npon mo by a perception of justice united 
^^^Bk strength of feeling ; — in a word, by that power of con- 
^^Hooe, culm or impaRsionod, to which throughout I have dona 
^^^pto«o«e as the animating spirit of the cause. My work waa 
H Mgnu and prosecuted under tbia contronl : — and with the ac- 
cocnpaDying saLiafaetlon that no charge of presumption could, 
by % thinkiug mind, be brought against me : though I had taken 
Bpon myself to offer instrnction to men who, if they possess not 
UlcDbi und acquirements, have no title to the high stationa 
"lueb ibeyhold; who also, by holding those stations, are nnder- 
■tood to obtain certain benefit of experience and of knowledge 
f"! uthenrise to be gained ; and who have a further claim to 
iinfcnnce — founded upon reputation, even when it is spurious 
1m mDili of the reputation of men high in power must necea- 
■wilj' b« ; their errors being veiled and palliated by the authority 
•tUclied to their office ; while that same authority givea more 
liiMiiuo weight and effect to their maer opinions). Yet, not- 
■"ilinUuiding all this, I did not fear the censure of having oube- 
ramiiigly ubtrudcd counsels or remonstrances. For there can 
'V DO presumption, upon a call so affecting as the present, in 
M ittempl to assert the sanctity and to display the efficacy of 
J'liueiplcs and passions which are the natural birth-right of man; 
*" some share of which all are horn ; but an inheritance which 
"uj be ulioiiated or consumed ; and by none more readily and 
iworedly than by those who are most eager for the praise of 
Polii^y, of prudence, of sagacity, and of all those quaUties which 
wt the darling virtues of the worldly-wiae. Moreover ; the 
cndcuce to which I havo made appeal, in order to establish the 
'luib, is not locked up in cabinets ; hot is accesslhle to ail ; as 
i:ixi«ts in the bosoms of men — in the appearances and inter- 
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course of daily life — ^in the details of passing events — and in 
general history. And more especially is its right import within 
the reach of him who — ^taking no part in public measures, and 
haying no concern in the changes of things bnt as they affeet 
what is most precious in his country and humanity — ^will doubt- 
less be more alive to those genuine sensations which are the 
materials of sound judgment. Nor is it to be overlooked thst 
such a man may have more leisure (and probably will have a 
stronger inclination) to communicate with the records of past 
ages. 

Deeming myself justified then in what has been said, — I 
will continue to lay open (and, in some degree, to account for) 
those privations in the materials of judgment, and those delu* 
sions of opinion, and infirmities of mind, to which practical 
Statesmen, and particularly such as are high in office, are more 
than other men subject ; — as containing an answer to that ques- 
tion, so interesting at this juncture, — ^How far is it in our power 
to make amends for the harm done ? 

After the view of things which has been taken, — ^we may 
confidently affirm that nothing but a knowledge of human na- 
ture directing the operations of our government, can give it a 
right to an intimate association with a cause which is that of 
human nature. I say, an intimate association founded on the 
right of thorough knowledge ; — ^to contradistinguish this best 
mode of exertion from another which might found itz right upon 
a vast and commanding military power put forth with manifesta- 
tion of sincere intentions to benefit our Allies — from a convic- 
tion merely of policy that their liberty, independence, and honour, 
are our genuine gain ; — ^to distinguish the pure brotherly con- 
nection from this other (in its appearance at least more magis- 
terial) which such a power, guided by such intention uniformly 
displayed, might authorize. But of the former connection (which 
supposes the main military effort to be made, even at presenty 
by the people of the Peninsula on whom the moral interest more 
closely presses), and of the knowledge which it demands, I have 
hitherto spoken — and have further to speak. 

It is plain a 'prwri that the minds of Statesmen and CSonr- 
tiers are unfavourable to the growth of this knowledge. For 
they are in a situation exclusive and artificial ; which has the 
further disadvantage, that it does not separate men from men 
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by collateral partitions which leave, along with difference, a 
eeose of eqaalitjr — that they, who are divided, are yet upon the 
soLinc loT«l ; bat by a degree of superiority which can scarcely 
ftil to be accompanied with more or lees of pride. This situa- 
tion tfaerefbrs mast be eminently nnfavonrable for the reception 
and establishment of that knowledge which is founded not upon 
Uiiiigs but npon sensations ; — senBations which are general, and 
aader general influences (and this it is which makes them what 
tliey arc, and gives tbem their importance) ; — not upon things 
which may be hrowjht; but npon senBationa which must be 
m^t. Passing by the kindred and nsnally accompanying infln- 
CDne of birth in a certain rank — and, where education has been 
pro-defined from childhood for the express purpose of future 
pohticul power, the tendency of snch education to warp (and 
therefore weaken) the intellect; — we may join at once, with the 
priTatlon which I have been noticing, a delusion equally com- 
mon. It is this : that practical Statesmen assume too much 
credit to themselves for their ability to see into the motives and 
tnanagc the selfish passions of their immediate agents and de- 
pcuduits ; and for the skill with which they baffle or resist the 
sitOB of their opponents. A promptness in looking through 
tha most superflcial part of the characters of those men — who, 
by the rery circumstance of their contending ambitiously for 
the rewards and honours of government, are separated from the 
mass of the society to which they belong — is mistaken for a 
knowledge of hnmon kind. Hence, where higher knowledge ts 
a prime requisite, they not only are unfomished, but, being 
BDMiiiBcions that they are so, they look down contemptaously 
apoo those who endeavour to supply (in some degree) their 
want. — The instincts of natural and social man ; the deeper 
emotions ; the simpler feelings ; the spacious range of the dis- 
intete«t«<I imagination ; the pndc in country for country's sake, 
when to servo has not been a formal profession — and the mind 
is therefore left in a stato of dignity only to be BUqiasaed by 
tuTUig sorrcd nobly and generously ; the instantaneous accom- 
plishment in which they start up who, upon a searching caU, 
•tir for tho Land which they love — not from personal motives, 
bat for A reward which is undefined and cannot be missed ; the 
siiUmn frateniity which a great Nation composes — gathered to- 
gether, in a stormy season, under the shudv of ancestral feeling ; 
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the delicacy of moral honour which pervades the minds of a 
people, when despair has been suddenly thrown off and expecta- 
tions are lofty ; the apprehensiveness to a touch unkindly 01 
irreverent, where sympathy is at once exacted as a tribute and 
welcomed as a gift ; the power of injustice and inordinate ca- 
lamity to transmute, to invigorate, and to govern — ^to sweep 
away the barriers of opinion — to reduce under submission pas- 
sions purely evil — ^to exalt the nature of indifferent qualities, 
and to render them fit companions for the absolute virtues with 
which they are summoned to associate — to consecrate passions 
which, if not bad in themselves, are of such temper that, in the 
calm of ordinary life, they are rightly deemed so — to correct 
and embody these passions — and, without weakening them (nay, 
with tenfold addition to their strength), to make them worthy oi 
taking their place as the advanced guard of hope, when a sub- 
lime movement of deliverance is to be originated ; — these ar- 
rangements and resources of nature, these ways and means oi 
society, have so little connection with those others upon whicli 
a ruling minister of a long-established government is accus- 
tomed to depend; these — elements as it were of a universe, 
functions of a living body — are so opposite, in their mode 
action, to the formal machine which it has been his pride t( 
manage ; — that he has but a faint perception of their immediate 
efficacy ; knows not the facility with which they assimilate witl 
other powers; nor the property by which such of them — as^ 
from necessity of nature, must change or pass away — will, undei 
wise and fearless management, surely generate lawful succes- 
sors to fill their place when their appropriate work is performed. 
Nay, of the majority of men, who are usually found in high 
stations under old governments, it may without injustice be 
said ; that, when they look about them in times (alas ! too rare] 
which present the glorious product of such agency to their eyes^ 
they have not a right to say — with a dejected man in the midsl 
of the woods, the rivers, the mountains, the sunshine, and 
shadows of some transcendant landscape — 

' I see, not feel, how beautiful they are :' 
These spectators neither see nor feel. And it is from the blind- 
ness and insensibility of these, and the train whom they dran 
along with them, that the throes of nations have been so ill re- 
compensed by the births which have followed ; and that revolu< 
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m, nfi'C'r pasKJDg From crime to crime nud from sorrow tu 

TOW, have often ended in ibrowiug back such heavy reproaches 

If dr-Iasirctiess upon their first prom 

I am BBtiaGed that no enlightened Patriot will impute to mc 

Bviah to disparage the characters of men high in authority, or 

^detract from the estimation which ia fairly due to them. My 

pooe in to guard against nnreasonable expectations. That 

^cific knowledge, — the paramount importance of which, in the 

prewal conditio!! of Enrope, I am insisting upon, — they, who 

nnftlly fill places of high trust in old gDvernments, neither Jo 

—Dor, fur the moat part, can — poasess : nor is it necessary, for 

the bimintstration of affairs in ordinary circumstanco^, that 

liwj should. — The progress of their own country, and of the 

ir nations of the world, in civilization, in true refinement, in 

, in religion, in morals, and in all the real wealth of 

imanity, might indeed be quicker, and might correspond more 

["pily with the wishes of the benevolentj — if Governora better 

Jeritood the rudiments of nature as studied in the walks of 

mon life ; if they were men who had themselves felt every 

U emotion ' inspired by nature and by fortune taught ;' and 

wotd ctdculato upon the force of the grander passions. Yet, nt 

tt« wme lime, there is temptation in thia. To know may se- 

: and to have been agitatod may compel. Arduous cares 

"sltractivo for their own aakes. Great talents are naturally 

Ureti towards hazard and difficulty ; as it is there that they 

"H most sure to find their exercise, and their evidence, and joy 

^ utticipated triumph — the liveliest of all sensations. More- 

; magnificent di-'sires, when least under the bias of personal 

!, dispose the mind — more than itself is conscious of — to 

4 commotion with complacency, and to wntch the (ifigrnva- 

Utifdistreas with welcoming; from an immoderate confidence 

(.when iLe appointed day shall come, it will bo in the power 

flitellect to relieve. There is danger in being a zealot in any 

Mm — not excepting that of humanity. Nor is it to he forgotten 

1 the incapacity nnd ignorance of the regular agents of long- 

1 govemmcuta do not prevent some progress in the 

nvst concerns of men; and that society may owe to these 

r deficiencies, and to the tame and unenterpriEiug course 

idi they necessitate, much security anil tranquil enjoyment. 

', on the other hand, (for ressous which may bo added to 
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those ilreadr szTen^ is ix si> desinble as mi^t si first sig^t be* 
imsgiD&i, mikdi less is ii desinble as sn sbsolnte good, thai 
inen of ccanpnheiisiTe spasTtfliiT and tutored genius — either for 
the mt«xes£5 of msiikiBd iv for their own — shoold, in ordinaiy 
times, hsTe rested in ihem pnKural power. The Empire, which 
thej hold, is more independent : its eaiistitiient parts are sns- 
tained by a stzieier ecmneetion : the dnminiiwi is purer and of 
higgler origin ; as mind is more exedlent than body — the search 
of tmth an emplcnrment more inherently dignified than the ap» 
pUeation of force — ^the determinations dT natore more yenerablo 
than the accidents of hnman institution. Chance and disorder, 
rexation and disappointment, malignity and perrerseness within 
or withont the mind, are a sad exchange for the steady and 
genial processes of reason. Moreover ; worldly distinctions and 
offices of coomiand do not lie in the path — nor are they any 
part of the appropriate retinue— of Philosophy and Virtue. 
Nothing, bat a strong spirit of lore, can counteract the con* 
sciousness of pre-eminence which erer attends pre-eminent 
intellectual power with correspondent attainments: and this 
spirit of loTe is best encouraged by humility and simplicity in 
mind, manners, and conduct of life ; rirtues, to which wisdom 
leads. But, — though these be rirtues in a Man, a Citizen, or 
a Sage, — they cannot be recommended to the especial culture of 
the Political or Military Functionary ; and still less of the CIyU 
Magistrate. Him, in the exercise of his functions, it will often 
become to carry himself highly and with state ; in order that 
evil may be suppressed, and authority respected by those wha 
have not understanding. The power also of office, whether the^ 
duties be discharged well or ill, will ensure a never-failing sup* 
ply of flattery and praise : and of these — a man (becoming at 
once double-dealer and dupe) may, without impeachment of hia 
modesty, receive as much as his weakness inclines him to; 
under the shew that the homage is not ofiered up to himself> 
but to that portion of the public dignity which is lodged in his 
person. But, whatever may be the cause, the fact is certain — 
that there is an unconquerable tendency in all power, save that 
of knowledge acting by and through knowledge, to injure the 
mind of him who exercises that i>ower ; so much so, that best 
natures cannot escape the evil of such alliance. Nor is it less 
oertain that things of soundest quality, issuing through a me* 
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diUD to wliich they bare only an arbitrary relation, are vitiated : 
and it U inevitable tliat there bIiouU be a reascent of nnkiadly 
uiB(uinc« to the heart of him from whom the gift, thas oafairly 

dealt with, proceeded. In illnstratiou of these remarks, as 

eoODMted with tbo management of States, we need only refer to 
tbe £mpire of China — where snperioi! endowments of mind and 
aaqaititioQs of learning are the Bole acknowledged title to offices 
of grcftt trost ; and yet in no country is the goTernmeut more 
bigotted or intolerant, or society less progressive. 

To preTent misconception ; and to silence (at least to throw 
disendit apou) tbe clamoora of ignorance ; — I have thoaght 
pmper Ibae, in some sort, to strike a balance between the claims 
of men of routine — and men of original and accomplished minds 
— to the management of State affairs in ordinary circumstances. 
Bst ours ia not an age of this character : and, — after having 
aocD such B long series of misconduct, so many unjusti£able 
attempts made and sometimes carried into effect, good endea- 
Toon frastrated, disinterested wishes thwarted, and benevolent 
bopes disappointed, — it is reasonable that we should endeavour 
lo ftBcertain to what cause these evils are to be ascribed. I have 
directwl the attention of the Reader to one primary cause : and 
can be doubt of its eidstooce, and of the operation ivhich I have 
•Unl>Dt«d to it ? 

In the coarse of the last thirty years we bare seen two wars 
waged against Liberty — the American war, and the war against 
Cba French People iu the early stages of their Kevolution. In 
tka lstt«r instance the Emigrants and the Continental Powers 
■ad tbe British did, in all their expectations and iu every move- 
maot of their eGTorts, manifest a common ignorance — originating 
ia the same source. And, for what more especially belongs to 
oonelTca at this time, we may a6^m — that the same presump- 
tooos iireverenco of tbe principles of justice, and blank iuseu- 
sUnlity to the affections of human nature, which determined tho 
coodact of our government in those two wars agahai liberty, 
ban continued to accompany its exertions in tho present 
iitnigglp /(/r liberty, — and have rendered them fruitless. Tha 
Botish government deems (no doubt), on its own part, that its 
iotCDtiona arc good. It must not deceive itself: nor must we 
deceive ourselves. Intentions — thoroughly good — could not 
ouagle with the onblcssed actions which we have witnesBcd. A 
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disinterested and pnre intention is a light that gnides as wdl 
as cheers, and renders desperate lapses impossible. 

Onr dnty is — onr aim onght to be — ^to employ the tme 
means of liberty and virtne for the ends of liberty and Yutoe. 
In snch policy, thoronghly understood, there is fitness and eon- 
cord and rational subordination ; it deserves a higher naine-^ 
organization, health, and grandeur. Contrast, in a single in- 
stance, the two processes; and the qualifications which ihey 
require. The ministers of that period found it an easy task to 
hire a band of Hessians, and to send it across the Atlantic, thai 
they might assist in bringing the Americans (according to the 
phrase then preyalent) to reason. The force, with which these 
troops would attack, was gross, — ^tangible, — and might be cal- 
culated; but the spirit of resistance, which their presence 
would create, was subtle — ethereal — mighty — and incalculable* 
Accordingly, from the moment when these foreigners landed — 
men who had no interest, no business, in the quarrel, but what 
the wages of their master bound him to, and he imposed upon 
his miserable slaves; — nay, from the first rumour of their 
destination, the success of the British was (as hath since been 
affirmed by judicious Americans) impossible. 

The British goYcmment of the present day have been se- 
duced, as we have seen, by the same common-place facilities on 
the one side ; and have been equally blind on the other. A phy- 
sical auxiliar force of thirty-fivo thousand men is to be added to 
the army of Spain : but the moral energy, which thereby might 
be taken away from the principal, is overlooked or slighted; 
the material being too fine for their calculation. What does it 
avail to graft a bough upon a tree ; if this be done so ignorantly 
and rashly that the trunk, which can alone supply the sap by 
which the whole must flourish, receives a deadly wound ? Pal- 
pable efiects of the Convention of Cintra, and self-contradicting 
consequences even in the matter especially aimed at, may be 
seen in the necessity which it entailed of leaving 8,000 British 
troops to protect Portuguese traitors from punishment by the 
laws of their country. A still more serious and fatal contra- 
diction lies in this — that the English army was made an instru- 
ment of injustice, and was dishonoured, in order that it might 
be hurried forward to uphold a cause which could have no life 
but by justice and honour. The Nation knows how that army 
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Un^mslied in the heart of Spain : that it accompliBhed nothing 
«-xeept its retoe&t, is Bore : what great Bervice it might have 
performed, if it had moTed from a different impulse, we have 
fihewu. 

It HOrely then behovea those who are in authority — to look 
to the stBt« of their own minds. There is indeed an inherent 
impORsibtlity that they ahonld be equal to the arduous daties 
which hare dcrolved upon them : but it is not unreasonablo 
to hope that something higher might be aimed at; and that the 
People might see, upon great occasions, — in the practice of its 
Kulers — a more adequate reflection of its own wisdom and virtue. 
Otir Rulers, I repeat, must begin with their own minds. This 
is a precept of immediate urgency; and, if attended to, might 
be prodactive of immediate good. I will follow it with further 
coDclnaions directly referring to future conduct. 

I will not suppose that any ministiy of this country can be 
ao abject, so insonsible, and unwise, as to abandon the Spaniards 
and Porlugnese while there is a Patriot in arms ; or, if the 
ptojilc should for a time he subjugated, to deny them assistanca 
the moment they rise to require it again. I cannot think so 
ttnfeTOurably of my country as to suppoac this possible. Let 
ttm in power, however, take care (and let the nation he equally 
(■refill) not to receive any reports from our army — of the dis- 
((■^ao of the Spanish people — without mistrust. The British 
S^Dnils, who were in Portugal {the whole body of them,* ac- 
etding to the statement of Sir Hew Dalrymple), approved of 
tie Convention of Cintra ; and have thereby shewn that ikeit- 
'"DUQUnications are not to he relied upon in this ca&e. And 
in-lnwl there is not any information, which wo can receive upon 
llii« subject, that is so little trust-worthy as that which comes 
from our army — or from any part of it. The opportunities of 
"utite, afforded to soldiers in actual service, mast necessarily 
t* Tcry Umitcd ; and a thousand things stand in the way of 
tteir power to make a right use of these. But a retreating 

•foj, in the country of an Ally ; harrassed and dissatisfied ; 

"illing to find a reason for its failures in any thing hut itself, 
■nd actually not without much solid ground for complaint ; re- 

* Fnmi tMfi number, boircii^r, mnsl bo excepted Iho gaUunt <uiil jiitriolit) 
(iuitnl FcrgiwOD. For thkt officer hu hod Ibo rtrtao publicly mid in lb* mnxt 
•vpbttii Bunncr, upon two ocoawms, to reprobkt* tbe whole tnuuMUoa. 
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■itaboaldbe addcJ — that the crmies of Bnouaparte are mora 
yt sliharred than those of other deuaturatizcd creatnreB whose 
His «ro painted in History; because the Aathor of those 
B ie guilty with less temptation, and ains in the presence 

"* clearer light. 

N'o doaht in the command of almost the whole military force 

I 'Korope (the subject which called upon me to make these dis- 

' nclionsl be has, at tliU moment, a third source of power which 

: y be Added to these two. He himself rates this last so high 

(ither is, or afTects to be, so persuaded of its pre-eminence — 
iat he Ijoldlr announces to the world that it is madness, and 
■ '.^11 impiety, to resist him. And sorry may we be to remember 1 
■'■■\t there are British Senators, who (if a judgement may ba ' 

.-iiieiJ from the language which they speak) are inclined to ac- 

mpany him far in this opiniou. But the enormity of this 
; iirer has in it nothing infiert-nt or penitancnt. Two signal 
M'rtiirowB ia pitched battles would, I believe, go far to destroy it. 
' ■cnnacs, DaU:h, Italians, Swiss, Poles, would desert the army 
' f Boon apnrte, and Hock to the standardof his Adversaries, firom 

!'.!> moment they could look towards it with that confidence 
'ijich one or two conspicuons victories would inspire. A regl- 
iii<:iit of 900 Swiss joined the British army iu Portugal; and, 
if lite French bad been compelled to surrender as Prisoners of 
Wir, we should have seen that all those troops, who were not 
nitiTe Frenchmen, wonid (if encouragement bad been given) 
liin joined the British : and the opportunity that was lost of 
■iaDunatrating this fact — was not among the least of the mis- 
thiofB which attended the termination of the campaign. — In a - 
"OriJ; the viiatuesa of Baonaparte's military power is formid* 
^1( — not bccaasc it is impossible to break it; but because it 
tw not y«t been penetrated. In this respect it may not in- 
Bptl; bo compared to a huge pine-forest (such as are found in 
Uw Notthem parts of this Island), whose ability to resist the 
storms is in its skirts : let but the blast once make an inroad; 
'u<i it levels the forest, and sweeps it away at pleasure. A - 
'-iiidrrd thousand men, such as fought at Vimiera and Co- 

Jiina, would accomplish three such victories as I have been 
"Uticipating. This Nation m'l'jht command a military force 
uliich would drive the French out of the Peuinsnla : I do not say 
tJut vc Gonld sustain there a military force which would prevent 
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their re-entering; but that we conid transplant thither, by s 
great effort, one which woold expel them : — Thu I maintain : 
and it is matter of thought in which infirm minds may find 
l)oth reproach and instmction. The Spaniards could then take 
^ssession of their own fortresses; and have leisure to give 
themselves a blended civil and military organization, complete 
and animated by liberty; which, if once accomplished, they 
would be able to protect themselves. The oppressed Conti- 
nental Powers also, seeing such nnqnestionable proof that Great 
Britain was sincere and earnest, would lift their heads again ; 
and, by so doing, would lighten the burthen of war which might 
remain for the Spaniards. 

In treating of this plan — ^I have presumed that a Gtoneral 
might be placed at the head of this great military power who 
would not sign a Treaty like that of the Convention of Cintra, 
and say (look at the proceedings of the Board of Inquiry) that 
he was determined to this by 'British interests;' or firame 
any Treaty in the countiy of an Ally (save one purely military 
for the honourable preservation, if necessary, of his own army 
or part of it) to which the sole, or even the main, inducement 
was — our interests contradistinguished from those of that Ally ; 
— a General and a Ministry whose policy would be comprehen- 
sive enough to perceive that the true welfiEure of Britain is best 
l)romoted by the independence, freedom, and honour of other 
Nations ; and that it is only by the diffusion and prevalence of 
these virtues that French Tyranny can be ultimately reduced ; 
or the influence of France over the rest of Europe brought 
within its natural and reasonable limits. : 

If this attempt be * above the strain and temper' of the 
country, there remains only a plan laid down upon the other 
principles; namely, service (as far as is required) in ihingt 
rather than in men ; that is, men being secondary to things. 
It is not, I fear, possible that the moral sentiments of the 
British Army or Government should accord with those of Spain 
in her present condition. Commmanding power indeed (as hath 
been said), put forth in the repulse of the common enemy, would 
tend, more effectually than any thing save the prevalence of tma 
wisdom, to prevent disagreement, and to obviate any temporaiy 
injury which the moral spirit of the Spaniards might receive 
from us: at all events — such power, should there ensue any 
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injary, wonid bring a BoUd compenBatiou. But &om a middle 
ooarae — on association nafficiently intimate and wido to scatter 
«rorj where Qokindly passions, and yet nuable to attain the 
stlntaty point of decisive power — no good is to be expected. 
Gteat woald be the eril, at this momentous period, if the hatred 
of til* Spftniards shonld look two ways. Let it be as steadily 
fixed apon the French, na the Pilot's eye upon bis mark. Mili- 
tary Btor«B and arms should he famiBhed with unfailing libe- 
rality ; let Troops also bo snpplied ; but let these act separately, 
— tftking strong positions upon the coast, if such can be fonnd, 
to employ twire their numbers of the Enemy ; and, above all, 
let then be floating Armies — keeping tho Enemy in constant 
naeerlAiDty where he is to be attacked. The peninsula frame 
of Spun and Portugal lays that region open to the foil shock of 
'-''rittub warfare. Oar Fleet and Army shoold act, wherever it 
i possible, as parts of one body — a right hand and a left ; and 
the £n«my onght to be made to feel the force of both. 

Bat — whatever plana be adopted — there can be no success, 
unless the execntion be entrusted to Generals of competent 
jodgenent. That the British Army swarms with those who are 
ioeompetent — is too plain &om successive proofs in the trans- 
actiona at Buenos Ayres, at Cintra, and in the result of the 
Boud of Inquiry. — Nor must we see a General appointed to 
conmisnd — and required, at the same time, to frame his opera- 
tioDB according to the opinion of an inferior Officer : an injunc- 
t^ (for a recommendation, Irom such a (juarter, amounts to an 
uquietion) implying that a man had been appointed to a bigli 
ttttian — of which the very persons, who had appointed him, 
•iimei him unworthy; else they must have known that he 
■•wld endeavour to profit by the experience of any of his in- 
ftrior officers, from the suggestions of his own understanding : 
•1 ll» same time — by denying to the Gen eral-iu -Chief the free 
"■B of Ilia own judgement, and by the act of announcing this 
pitaamptioii of his incompetence to the man himself — such au 
""Jiguity is put upon hira, that his passions must of necessity 
^ Mazed ; M aa to leave it scarcely possible that be could draw 
■"I benefit, which he might otherwise have drawn, from tho 
l«ii knowledge or talents of the individual to whom ho was re- 
finti : and, lastly, this injunction virtually inyolvcs a sabrer- 
■ioaofall military subordination. In tho better limca of the 
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House of Commons — a minister^ who had presumed to wrii» 
such a letter as that to which I allude, would haye been im* 
peached. 

The Debates in Parliament, and measures of Goyemment, 
every day furnish new proofs of the truths which I have been 
attempting to establish — of the utter want of general principles;- 
— new and lamentable proofs! This moment (while I an» 
drawing towards a conclusion) I learn, from the newspaper re* 
ports, that the House of Commons has refused to declare that 
the Gonyention of Cintra disappointed the hopes and expectatiansr 
of the Nation. 

The motion, according to the letter of it, was iU-framed ; 
for the Conyention might have been a very good one, and still 
have disappointed the hopes and expectations of the Nation — 
as those might have been unwise : at all events, the words ought 
to have stood — the just and reasonable hopes of the Nation. 
But the hacknied phrase of ' disappointed hopes and expecta^ 
tions* — should not have been used at all : it is a centre round 
which much delusion has gathered. The Conyention not only 
did not satisfy the Nation's h<^es of good ; but sunk it into a 
pitfall of unimagined and unimaginable evil. The hearts and 
understandings of the People tell them that the language of a 
proposed parliamentary resolution, upon this occasion, ought — 
not only to have been different in the letter — ^but also vridely 
different in the spirit : and the reader of these pages will have 
deduced, that no terms of reprobation could in severity exceed 
the offences involved in — and connected with — ^that instrument. 
But, while the grand keep of the castle of iniquity was to be 
stormed, we have seen nothing but a puny assault upon heaps 
of the scattered rubbish of the fortress ; nay, for the most part, 
on some accidental mole-hills at its base. I do not speak thus 
in disrespect to the Bight Hon. Gentleman who headed this 
attack. His mind, left to itself, would (I doubt not) have 
prompted something worthier and higher : but he moves in the 
phalanx of Party ; — a spiritual Body ; in which (by strange in- 
consistency) the hampering, weakening, and destroying, of eveiy 
individual mind of which it is composed — is the law which must 
constitute the strength of the whole. The question was — 
whether principles, affecting the very existence of Society, had 
not been violated ; and an arm lifted, and let fall, which struck 




ftt the rootofHoDour; with the aggravation of the crimo having; 

^Jaen committed at this momentous period. But n-hat rclatiou 

^^Ktbent bvtireea these priaciplea and actions, and being in Plaeo 

^^Boat of it? If the People would constitutionally and reso- 

pHHety assert their rights, their Representatives would be tanght 

uother lesson ; and for their own profit. Their understand- 

iags would be enriched accordingly: for it is there — there where 

leztit saspected — that the want, from ivhieh this country suffers, 

■ hiffly lies. They err, who suppose that venality and corrup- 

Liiu (though now spreading more and more) nre the mastor- 

' Vila of this day: neither these nor immoderate craving for 

power are eo much to be deprecated, as the non-existence of a 

widely-ranging intellect ; of an intellect which, if not efficacious 

to infuse truth as a vital fluid into the heart, might at least 

e it a powerful tool in the hand. Outward profession, — 

Beh, for practical porposcR, is an act of most desirable sub- 

—would then wait upon those objects to which inward 

nrenco. though not felt, was known to bo due. Bcbemes of 

reach and true benefit would also promise heat to insure 

B rewards coveted by personal ambition : and men of baser 

sions, finding it their interest, would naturally combine to 

Irform useful service nnder the direction of strong minds : 

■Jiomen of good intentions would have their on'n pure satia- 

and wonid exert themselves with more upright — I 

1, more hopeful — cheerfulness, and more successfully. It 

I Dot therefore inordinate desire of wealth or power which is so 

Uions— as the means which nre and must be employed, in 

H inesent intellectnal condition of the Legislature, to sustain 

i BMore that power : those are at once an effect of barren- 

■•W, and a canse ; acting, and mutually re-acting, incessantly. 

Ao eulightened Friend has, in conversation, observed to the 

^ A nUior of these pages — that formerly the principles of men 

^^Vbg better than they who held them; but that now (a far worse 

^^^BlJ men are better than their principles. I believe it: — of 

^^^R d^ilotvble quality and state of principles, the public pro- 

D *WdiBg8 in our Country furnish daily new proof. It is however 

•"Hie consolation, at this present crisis, to find — that, of the 

HmngbtJi end feelings uttered during the two debates which led 

ttB to these painful declarations, such — as approach towards 

'^Ih which has any dignity in it — come from the side of his 
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Majesty's Ministers. — But note again those contradictions to 
which I have so often been obliged to advert. The Ministers 
advise his Majesty publicly to express sentiments of disappro- 
bation upon the Gonvention of Cintra ; and, when the question 
of the merits or demerits of this instrument comes before them 
in Parliament, the same persons — who, as advisers of the crown, 
lately condemned the treaty — now, in their character of repre- 
sentatives of the people, by the manner in which they received 
this motion, have pronounced an encomium upon it. For, 
though (as I have said) the motion was inaccurately and inade- 
quately worded, it was not set aside upon this ground. And 
the Parliament has therefore persisted in withholding, from the 
insulted and injured People and from their Allies, the only 
reparation which perhaps it may be in its power to grant ; has 
refused to signify its repentance and sorrow for what hath been 
done ; without which, as a previous step, there can be no proof 
— no gratifying intimation, even to this Country or to its Allies, 
that the future efforts of the British Parliament are in a sincere 
spirit. The guilt of the transaction therefore being neither re- 
pented of, nor atoned for ; the course of evil is, by necessity, 

persevered in. But let us turn to a brighter region. 

The events of the last year, gloriously destroying many frail 
fears, have placed — in the rank of serene and immortal truths 
— a proposition which, as an object of belief, hath in all ages 
been fondly cherished ; namely — That a numerous Nation, de- 
termined to be free, may effect its purpose in despite of the 
mightiest power which a foreign Invader can bring against it. 
These events also have pointed out how, in the ways of Nature 
and under the guidance of Society, this happy end is to be at- 
tained : in other words, they have shewn that the cause of the 
People, in dangers and difficulties issuing from this quarter of 
oppression, is safe while it remains not only in the bosom but 
in the hands of the People; or (what amounts to the same 
thing) in those of a government which, being truly from the 
People, is faithfully /or them. While the power remained with 
the provincial Juntas, that is, with the body natural of the com- 
munity (for those authorities, newly generated in such adversity, 
wero truly living members of that body); every thing prospered 
in Spain. Hopes of the best kind were opened out and en- 
couraged; liberal opinions countenanced; and wise measures 
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arrmgnl : and last, sad (eicept as proceeding from these) least 
'Ull,-'Tictorii^e in the field, ia the streets of the city, and npon^ 
-':■ mils of the fortresa. " 

I hart lipri-tofore styled it a blessing that the Spanish People 

l-wime their own masters at once. It fcas a blessing ; bnt not 

"itboQt much alloy: as the same diaintorested generons pBB- 

"ion*. which preaerved (and would for a season still have pre- 

^^I'li) them from a bad exercise of their power, impelled them 

' part with it too soou ; before lahoars, hitherto neither tried 

' T tSonglit-of, had created throughout the country the minor 

'Il-.inc? indispenaible for the performance of those laboors; 

■ .... |..i ii-rful minde, not hitherto of general note, had found 

'. I -In w themselves; and before men, who were previously 

--'iiiin;. b«d nndergone the proof of new situations. Much there- 

' r; Kts wanting to direct the general judgement in the choice 

■ persons, when the second delegation took place ; which was 

"moral (the Drat, we have seen, had not been so) of the power 

-'■(D Ihe P<-ople. But, when a common centre became abso- 

!'<!» nocpssary, the power ought to have passed from the pro- 

'-3citl AKsemblies into the hands of the Cortes ; and into none 

■'---■ K pernicious Oligarchy crept into the place of this com- 

l^btMiTP — thifi constitntional — this saving and majestic As- 

mbly. Far be it from me to speak of the Supreme Jnnta with 

' iidvisod condemnation : every man must feel for the distress- 

! trials to which that Body has been exposed. But eighty 

' - I litin<lrcd, with a king at their head veiled under a 

' ■ '.ion (wo might say, with reference to the difficulties 

■:jcnt, begotten upon a cloud of fiction}, conld not be 

f a Nation like that of Spain, or an adequate instm- 

'>ir power for their ends. The Assembly, from the 

if its rinmbcfs, mnst have wanted breadth of wing to 

■ ^'i ii-it-lf and brood over Spain with a quickening touch of 

' fath everywhere. If also, as hath been meutionwl, there 

i^' 1 want of exi«rience to determine the judgment in choice 

' !<tnoiii : this same smallness of numbers mnst Jiave nnne- 

arily increased the evil — ^by exclnding many men of worth 

-al lalenU which were so far known and allowed as that they 

i ranly have been deputed to au Assembly npon a larger 

Gntitade, habit, and numerous other causes most have 

\ tn i)Bda« prepondornnco to birth, station, rank, and for- 
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aate : aal faaT? fixed the dectum, more than was reasonable, 
TfBBL ^«e vho were most conspknoos for these distinctions ; 
— iPCE wi»6« TeiT Tiitne would incline them snperstitionsly to 
i«ipKS essabSsbed things, and to mistrust the People — ^towards 
wii:B& z^iDC cffilr a frank confidence hot a forward generosity was 
likf frss c^ dctaesL I speak not of the yices to which such men 
wocjA k lii^kue. Innght np nnder the discipline of a goTem- 
iDBDi MssxisseRd Eke the old Monarchy of Spain : the matter 
S? 1k^ TSicraavQS asi t^o obrioos. 

B^ I innai wii^ bc^: and hope has inwardly accompanied 
iztf V dtf issJL Xlaf wt>o3e coarse of the campaign^ rightly in- 
vcvwHiL lias fisciSid ibt hope. In Madrid, in Ferrol, in 
HTinrmiDk. 5cl j^vificx xdcsieraUe place, and in CTery part of the 
vrjimcrr «i«E{r iPtfint, ?ai£ F;«2di hare re-extended their dominion, 
— 3v<{ jjiici^ ifxm. "Susc: n^m reports, that the body of the People 
1^19 siirv>i^ isxsuific ^tfixiL to the last, the most determined 
koiB£!5ar. Hixzinf iii ib^ lunr that the Inre, which the inyading 
UssT^is^ {:ii3i£ liinKDf .cvcrsszained lately to hold oni to the in- 
ferior ordas of sciofcr Ssl li^^ shape of Tsrions immunities, has 
totally iaQed : and ihe^^f Jt^i^ he turns for support to another 
quarter, and now attempts :o cajole the wealthy and the privi- 
leged. Bat this class has been taught, by late Decrees, what 
it has to expect from him ; and how &r he is to be confided-in 
for its especial interests. Many individuals, no doubt, he will 
seduce ; but the bulk of the class, even if they could be in- 
sensible to more liberal feelings, cannot but be his enemies. 
This change, therefore, is not merely shifting ground ; but re- 
tiring to a position which he himself has previously under- 
mined. Here is confusion ; and a power warring against itself. 

So will it ever fare with foreign Tyrants when (in spite of 
domestic abuses^ a People, which has lived long, feels tiiat it 
has a Country to love : and where the heart of that People is 
sound. Between the native inhabitants of France and Spain 
there has existed fn>m the earliest period, and still does exist, 
an universal and utter dissimilitude in laws, actions, deportment, 
gait, manners, customs : join with this the difference in the 
language, and the barrier of the Pyrenees ; a separation and an 
opposition in great things, and an antipathy in small. Ignorant 
then must he be of history and of the reports of travellers and 
reaidents in the two countries, or strangely inattentive to the 
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eoosUtalioD of haman oature, who (this being trae) can admit 

tho belief tliat the Spaniards, numerous and powerful as they 

«Lfe, will live under Frenchmen as their lords and masters. Let 

there bo added to this iuheront mutual repulsiveness — those 

recent indignities and horrible outrages ; and we need not foat 

to ray that such reconcilement is impossible; even without that 

fnrther insuperable obstacle which we hope will exist, an estab- 

liilimoot of a free Conslitntion in Spain. — The intoxicated 

Mitter-ap of Kings may fill his diary with pompons stories of 

the acdiunationB with which his solemn puppets are received ; 

^c may staff their months with impious asseverations ; and hire 

'Mteea to bend before them, and lips to answer with honied greet- 

iigB of gratitude and love: these cannot remove the old heart, 

\\\\ put a new one into thu bosom of the spectators. The whole 

i>a pageant seen for a day among men in its passage to that 

' Limln) large and broad' whither, as to their proper homo, fleet 

.Vll the nnacoomplidli'd workg of Nature's hand, 

Abortive. moQfltrous, or iinHndly mix'd, 

Uiuo!,-,! oil fiHL 

Wk not of the periahable nature of enthusiasm ; and rise 
liuvu a craving for perpetual manifestations of things. He is 
^ Im pitiod whose eye can only bo pierced by the light of a 
OiiidiAn sun, whose frame can only be warmed by the heat of 
miJnimmer. Let us hear no mure of the little dependence to 
"bid in war npun voluntary aorvico. The things, with which 
*" ut primarily and mainly concerned, are inward paasiona ; 
wi not outward arrangements. These latter may be given 
»l Biy time ; when the parts, to bo put together, are in readi- 
^'^ Hatred and love, and each in its intensity, and pride 
'I*<BioDa which, existing iii the heart of a Nation, are insepar- 
'"wfrwD hope) — these elements being in constant preparation 
~<atiii)Biasm will break out from them, or coalesce with them, 
''Pm the sumtuous of a moment. And these passions are 
''Vcely loss than iuextingnishable. The truth of thia is rc- 
'(iTded in the manners and hearts of North and South Britons, 
' ^Dgliahnieu and Welshmen, on either border of the Tweed . 
'I'l of Lho Esk, on both sides of the Severn and the Doe ; 
"Option legible, and in strong characters, which the tread of 
'"u^aad great blessings, continued through hundreds of years, 
^ been tinable to efface. The Sicilian Vespers ore to this 
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day a familiar game among the boys of the villages on the sides 
of Mount Etna, and through every comer of tiie Island ; and 
' Exterminate the French !' is the action in their arms, and the 
word of triumph upon their tongues. He then is a sorry Statist, 
who desponds or despairs (nor is he less so who is too much 
elevated) from any considerations connected with the quality of 
enthusiasm. Nothing is so easy as to sustain it by partial and 
gradual changes of its object ; and by placing it in the way of 
receiving new interpositions according to the need. The diffi- 
culty lies — not in kindling, feeding, or fanning the flame ; but 
in continuing so to regulate the relations of things — that the 
fanning breeze and the feeding fuel shall come from no un- 
worthy quarter, and shall neither of them be wanting in appro- 
priate consecration. The Spaniards have as great helps towards 
ensuring this, as ever were vouchsafed to a People. 

What then is to be desired ? Nothing but that the Govern- 
ment and the higher orders of society should deal sincerely to- 
wards the middle class and the lower : I mean, that the general 
temper should be sincere. — It is not required that every one 
should be disinterested, or zealous, or of one mind with his 
fellows. Selfishness or slackness in individuals, and in certain 
bodies of men also (and at times perhaps in all), have their use : 
else why should they exist ? Due circumspection and necessary 
activity, in those who are sound, could not otherwise maintain 
themselves. The deficiencies in one quarter are more than made 
up by consequent overflowings in another. * If my Neighbour 
fails,' says the true Patriot, ' more devolves upon me/ Discord 
and even treason are not, in a country situated as Spain is, the 
pure evils which, upon a superficial view, they appear to be. 
Never are a people so livelily admonished of the love they bear 
their country, and of the pride which they have in their common 
parent, as when they hear of some parricidal attempt of a false 
brother. For this cause chiefly, in times of national danger, are 
their fancies so busy in suspicion; which under such shape, 
though oftentimes producing dire and pitiable e£fects, is not- 
withstanding in its general character no other than that habit 
which has grown out of the instinct of self-preservation — elevated 
into a wakeful and affectionate apprehension for the whole, and 
ennobling its private and baser ways by the generous use to 
which they are converted. Nor ever has a good and loyal man 
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»Tich a swell of miiid, such a clear insigLt into tlie coiietitutioa 
■if virttio, and sucli a sublime Beiise of its power, as bX tbe first 
tiJiogx of some atrocions act of perfidy; nheu, Laving taken the 
aJonn for Iinman nature, a second thought recovers bira; and 
Ilia f&itii returns — gladsome from wbat has been revealed within 
hiiuHolf, and awful from participation of tbe secrets in the pro- 
Gmer gntve of humanity which that momentary blast laid open 
to his view. 

Of tbe ultimate independence of tbe Spanish Nation there is 
oo rMSon tu doubt : and for tbe immediate furtherance of the 
^T'T-id cause, and a Oirowiiig-oflf of the yoke upon the first favour- 
.'■lu opportunity by tbe difTorent tracts of the country upon which 
■■' has been rc-lmposed, nothing is wanting but sincerity on tbe 
I'Mt of the government towards the provinces which arc yet free. 
rije first end to bo securt'd by Spain is riddance of the enemy : — ^ 
tlw second, permanent independence : and the third, a free con- 
alilQtiou of government ; which will give their main (though far 
(foo sole) value to the otbor two ; and without which little more 
law a formal independence, and perhaps scarcely that, can be 
»«QreiI. Humanity and honour, and justice, and all the sacred 
■(^liiigs connected with atonement, retribution, and satisfaution ; 
(lame that w-ill not sleep, and tbe sting of unperformed duty ; 
«idall the powers of the mind, the memory that broods over the 
^ and tarns to the living, the understanding, tbe imagina- 
"Oii, and tbe reason ; — demand and enjoin that the wanton op- 
pftsnor should bo driven, with confusion and dismay, from the 
t^otry nhich he has so heinously abused. 

lliu caoDot be accomplished (scarcely can it be aimed at) 
'Without on aecompnnying and an inseparable resolution, in the 
fDls of the Spaniards, to be and remain their own masters ; 
«»t it, to preserve themselves in the rank of Men; and not he- 
'■^me a9 thf liruto that is driven to the pasture, and cares not ^i" 
*liuottn» him. It is a common saying among those who pro- 
'w» to be lovers of civil liberty, and give thems«lvc8 some credit 
!(jt DDdcrstouding it, — that, if a Nation be not free, it is mere 
iiit hi the balance whether the slavery be bred at home, or 
-"luM from abroad ; be of their own sufleriug, or of a stranger's 
ii/ipoiuiig. They see littlo of the under-ground part of the tree 
trftilmty, and know less of the nature of man, who can think 
Au. ^Vhvre iudoed there is an indisputable and imiueitatuvble 
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superiority in one nation over another ; to be conquered maji 
in course of time, be a benefit to the inferior nation : and, upon 
this principle, some of the conquests of the Greeks and Romans 
may be justified. But in what of really useful or honourable 
are the French superior to their Neighbours ? Never far ad- 
vanced, and, now barbarizing apace, they may cany — amongst 
the sober and dignified Nations which surround them — ^much to 
be avoided, but little to be imitated, 
p There is yet another case in which a People may be benefited 
^ by resignation or forfeiture of their rights as a separate inde- 
^ pendent State ; I mean, where — of two contiguous or neigh- 
• bouring countries, both included by nature under one conspicu- 
ously defined limit — the weaker is united with, or absorbed into, 
the more powerful ; and one and the same Government is ex- 
tended over both. This, with due patience and foresight, may 
(for the most part) be amicably effected, without the interven- 
tion of conquest ; but — even should a violent course have been 
resorted to, and have proved successful — the result will be matter 
of congratulation rather than of regret, if the countries have been 
incorporated with an equitable participation of natural advant- 
ages and civil privileges. Who does not rejoice that former 
partitions have disappeared, — and that England, Scotland, and 
Wales, are under one legislative and executive authority ; and 
that Ireland (would that she had been more justly dealt with !) 
follows the same destiny? The large and numerous Fiefs, 
x/ which interfered injuriously with the grand demarcation as- 
signed by nature to France, have long since been united and 
consolidated. The several independent Sovereignties of Italy 
(a country, the boundary of which is still more expressly traced 
out by nature ; and which has no less the further definition and 
cement of country which Language prepares) have yet this good 
to aim at : and it will be a happy day for Europe, when the 
natives of Italy and the natives of Germany (whose duty is, in 
like manner, indicated to them) shall each dissolve the pernici- 
ous barriers which divide them, and form themselves into a 
<._ " mighty People. But Spain, excepting a free union with Portu- 
gal, has no benefit of this kind to look for : she has long since 
attained it. The Pyrenees on the one side, and the Sea on 
every other ; the vast extent and great resources of the territory; 
a population numerous enough to defend itself against the whole 
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world, Bad capable of great increase; language; and long dura- 

tioD of independence ; — point out and command that the two 

uaiioDfi of Uie Pcninsala should bo united in friendship and 

Ktrtct ailiKiice ; and, as soon as it may be effected without in- 

ii^tice, form one independent and indiBSoluble sovereignty. The 

-. iiiniiaU cannot be protected but by itself: it is too large a 

;tt to be framed by nature for a station among underwoods; 

1; muBt have power to toss ita branches in the wind, and lift a 

bold forehead to the sun. 

Allowing that the ' regui novitaa' should either compel or 
tempt the Usurper to do avray some ancient abases, and to ac- 
cord eerUtin insignificant privileges to the People upon the pur- 
lieus of llie forest of Freedom (for assuredly he will never suffer 
Uiem to enter the body of it) ; allowing this, and much more ; 
thkt the mass of the Population would bo placed in a condition 
iialw»rdly more thriving — would be helirr off (as the phrase in 
cooTersation isj ; it is still true that — in the act and conscious- ^ 
nets of sabmission to an imposed lord and master, to a will not 
gmring oat of themselves, to the edicts of another People their 
trinmphant enemy — there would be the loss of a sensation with- 
b for which nothing external, even though it should come close 
to tile garden and the field — to the door and the fire-side, can 
nake amends. The Artisan and the Merchant (men of classes 
perhaps least attached to their native soil) would not bo iusensi- 
Ut to this loss ; and the Mariner, in his thoughtful mood, would 
ndden tinder it upon the wide ocean. The central or cardinal 
beting of these thoughts may, at a future time, furnish fit mat-' 
tir for the genius of some patriotic Spaniard to express in his 
f^n noble language — as an inscription for the Sword of Francis 
ihe First ; if that Sword, which was so ingloriously and perfidi- 
"Qaly Hunondered, should ever, by the energies of Liberty, be 
ncred, and deposited in its ancient habitation in the Escurial. 
• Patriot will recollect that, — if the memorial, then given up 
■the hand of the Government, had also been abandoned by the 
I of the People, and that indignity patiently subscribed to, 
i eonntry would have been lost for ever. 
There are multitudes by whom, I know, these sentiments 
U Dol be languidly received at this day ; and sure I am — that, 
* hundred and fifty years ago, they would have been ardently 
vdeomed by all. But, in many parts of Europe (and especially 
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in our own conntiy), men have been pressing forward, for some 
time, in a path which has betrayed by its frnitfahiess ; fam- 
ishing them constant employment for picking np things abont 
their feet, when thoughts were perishing in their minds. While 
Mechanic Arts, Manufactures, Agriculture, Commerce, and all 
those products of knowledge which are confined to gross — defi- 
nite — and tangible objects, have, with the aid of Experimental 
Philosophy, been every day putting on more brilliant colours ; 
the splendour of the Imagination has been fading : Sensibility, 
which was formerly a generous nursling of rude Nature, has 
been chased from its ancient range in the wide domain of pa- 
triotism and religion with the weapons of derision by -a shadow 
calling itself Good Sense : calculations of presumptuous Expe- 
diency — groping its way among partial and temporary conse- 
quences — ^have been substituted for the dictates of paramount 
and infallible Conscience, the supreme embracer of consequences : 
lifeless and circumspect Decencies have banished the graceful 
n^Ugencc and unsuspicious dignity of Virtue. 

The progress of these arts also, by furnishing such attractive 
stores of outward accommodation, has misled the higher orders 
of society in their more disinterested exertions for the service of 
the lower. Animal comforts have been rejoiced over, as if they 
were the end of being. A neater and more fertile garden ; a 
greener field ; implements and utensils more apt ; a dwelling 
more commodious and better furnished ; — let these be attained, 
say the actively benevolent, and we are sure not only of being 
in the right road, but of having successfully terminated our 
journey. Now a country may advance, for some time, in this 
course with apparent profit : these accommodations, by zealous 
encouragement, may be attained : and still the Peasant or Arti- 
san, their master, be a slave in mind; a slave rendered even 
more abject by the very tenure under which these possessions 
are held : and — if they veil fix)m us this fact, or reconcile us to 
it — they are worse than worthless. The springs of emotion may 
Ih> relaxed or destroyed within him ; he may have little thought 
of the past, and loss interest in the future. — The great end and 
diiVioulty of life for men of all classes, and especially difficult for 
those who live by manual labour, is a union of peace with inno- 
cent and laudable animation. Not by bread alone is the life of 
Mun sustained ; not by raiment alone is he warmed ; — but by 
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the geouU and veroal inmate of tlie breani, which at once pushes 
forth iwd cherishes ; by self-eappart and self-Bu£Qcing endeavours ; 
bj anticipations, appveheiiBions, and active remembrancea ; by 
c]»sticily under insult, and firm resistance to injury ; by joy, and 
b; loTo ; by pride which his imagination gatliers in from afar ; 
by pvUence, because life nauts not promiaeB ; by admiration ; 
Itj gratitude which — debasing him not when his fellow-being is 
its object — habitually expands itself, for his elevation, in com- 
pUcency towards his Creator. 

Now, to the existence of these blessings, national indepoad- 
eoco is indispensiblo ; uud many of them it will itself produce 
uul maintain. For it ia some consolation to those who look 
bock upon thti history of the world to know — that, even without 
civil liberty, society may possess — iliffuscd through ita inner 
rec«s9es in the minds cvcu of its humblest members — some- 
Uiing of dignified enjoyment. But, without national independ- 
ence, this is im^KJEsiblu. The diCTerence, botweeu iubrcd 
oppreasion and that which is from without, is essential ,- inas- 
much ae the former does not exclude, from the minds of a 
people, the feeling of being self-goverued ; does not imply (as 
the latter does, whcu patiently submitted to) an abandonment 
uf the first duty imposed by the faculty of reason. In reality : 
iFbcre this feeling has no place, a people are not a society, but 
» herd ; man being indeed distinguished among them from the 
broto ; bat only to his disgiace. I am aware that there are too 
many nho think that, to the bulk of the community, this inde- 
[lendeucfi is of no Talue ; that it is a refinement with which they 
fuel they have no concern ; iuosuuch as, under the best frame 
of Government, there ia an inevitablo dependence of the pooi 
opon the rich — of the many upon the few — so unrelenting 
k&d imperious us to reduce this other, by compariaou, into a 
brce which has small indueuce, and is entitled to no regard. 
Sopuradd civil liberty to national independence ; and this posi- 
tion U overthrown at once : for there is no more certain mark 
of a sound frame of polity than this; that, in all individual 
in&taincvs (and it is upon these generalized that thin position is 
laid down), tbo dependence is in reality fax more strict on the 
side of the wealthy ; and the labouring man Icnns less upon 
others than any mau in the commiuiity. — But the case before 
as is of » country uot iutenially free, yet supposed capable of 
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repelling an external enemy who attempts its subjugation. If 
a country ha^e put on chains of its own foif^ing ; in the name 
of virtue, let it be conscious that to itself it is accountable : let 
it not have cause to look beyond its own limits for reproof: and, 
— ^in the name of humanity, — ^if it be self-depressed, let it hare 
its pride and some hope within itself. The poorest Peasant, in ^^ 
an unsubdued land, feels this pride. I do not appeal to the 
example of Britain or of Switzerland, for the one is free, and 
the other lately was free (and, I trust, will ere long be so again) : 
but talk with the Swede ; and you will see the joy he finds in 
these sensations. With him animal courage (the substitute for 
many and the friend of all the manly Tirtues) has space to move 
in ; and is at once elevated by his imagination, and softened by 
his affections : it is invigorated also ; for the whole courage of 
his Country is in his breast. 

In fact : the Peasant, and he who lives by the fair reward — 
of his manual labour, has ordinarily a larger proportion of his 
gratifications dependent upon these thoughts — than, for the 
most part, men in other classes have. For he is in his person 
attached, by stronger roots, to the soil of which he is the growth : 
his intellectual notices are generally confined within narrower 
bounds : in him no partial or antipatriotic interests counteract 
the force of those nobler sympathies and antipathies which he 
has in right of his Country ; and lastly the belt or girdle of his 
mind has never been stretched to utter relaxation by false phi- 
losophy, under a conceit of making it sit more easily and grace- 
fully. These sensations are a social inheritance to him : more 
important, as he is precluded from luxurious — and those which 
are usually called refined — enjoyments. 

Love and admiration must push themselves out towards 
some quarter : otherwise the moral man is killed. Collaterally 
they advance with great vigour to a certain extent — and they 
are checked : in that direction, limits hard to pass are perpetu- 
ally encountered : but upwards and downwards, to ancestry and 
to posterity, they meet with gladsome help and no obstacles ; 
the tract is interminable. — Perdition to the Tyrant who would "* 
wantonly cut off an independent Nation from its inheritance in ~~ 
past ages ; turning the tombs and burial-places of the Fore- 
fathers into dreaded objects of sorrow, or of shame and reproach, 
for the Children ! Look upon Scotland and Wales : though, by 
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t of these with England nnder the same Goveronient 
firiiieh was efCected withont conquest in one instance), forocioua 
and desolating wars, and more injurionB intrigueB, and sapping 

I mil disgraceful corruptions, have been prevented; and tranquil- ■ 
By, necurity, and prosperity, and a thousand interchanges of 
■bity, not otherwise attainable, have followed ; — yet the flashing 
we, mod the agitated voice, and all the tender recollections, with 
Biieb the names of Prince Llewellin and William Wallace are 
■ this day pronounced by the fire-f>ide and on the public road, 
fetcBt that these substantial blessings have not been purchased 
pntboat the relinquishment of something most salutary to the 
Boral nature of Man : else the remembrances would uot cleave 
■D fiuthfolly to their abiding-place in the human heart. But, if — 
these affections be of general interest, they are of especial inter- 
est to Spain ; whose history, written and traditional, is pre- 
eniio«atly stored ftith the sustaining food of such affections : 
and in no country are they more jostly and generally prized, or 
more fct-lingly cherished. 

In the conduct of this argument I am not speaking to the - 
humbler ranks of society: it is unnecessary: (/(ci/ trnst in nature, 
sad are safe. The People of Madrid, and Corunna, and Ferrol, _ 
resisted to the last ; from an impnlse which, in their hearts, waa 
I own jnstiGcation. The failnre was with those who stood 
Igher in the scale. In fact ; the universal rising of the Peuin- 
, Doder the pressure and in the face of the most tremendous 
f power which ever existed, is evidence which cannot be 
1 insisted upon ; and is decisive upon this subject, as 
\ ft question of virtue and moral sentiment. All ranks 
metrated with one feeling : instantaneous and universal 
vas the acknowledgement. If there have been since individual 
Emings-oiT; those have been caused by that kind of after-thoughts 
which arc the bastard offspring of selfishness. The matter waa 
lirongbt home to Spain ; and no Spaniard has offended herein 
with a still conscience. — It is to the worldlings of our own — 
Montry, and to those who think without carrying their thoughts 
far oii'iugh, that I address myself. Let them know, there is no 
troo wisdom without imagination ; no genuine sense ; — that thp 
lO, who in this age feels no regret for the rained honour of 
lar Nations, must be poor in sympathy for the honour of his 
I Country ; and that, if he he wanting hero towards that 
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which circnmscribes the whole, he neither has — ^nor can have — 
a social regard for the lesser communities which Cotintiy in- 
cludes. Contract the circle, and bring him to his family ; snoh 
a man cannot protect ilmt with dignified loves. Bedace his 
thoughts to his own person ; he may defend himself, — ^what lie 
deems his honour; but it is the action of a brave man from the 
impulse of the brute, or the motive of a coward. 

But it is time to recollect that this vindication of human 
feeling began from an hypothesis, — that the outward state of the 
mass of the Spanish people would be improved by the French 
usurpation. To this I now give an unqualified denial. Let me 
also observe to those men, for whose infirmity this hypothesis 
was tolerated, — that the true point of comparison does not lie 
between what the Spaniards have been under a government of 
their own, and what they may become under French domination ; 
but between what the Spaniards may do (and, in all likelihood, 
will do) for themselves, and what Frenchmen would do for them. 
But, — waiving this, — the sweeping away of the most splendid 
monuments of art, and rifling of the public treasuries in the 
conquered countries, are an apt prologue to the tragedy which is 
to ensue. Strange that there are men who can be so besotted 
as to see, in the decrees of the Usurper concerning feudal tenures 
and a worn-out Inquisition, any other evidence than that of in- 
sidiousness and of a constrained acknowledgement of the strength 
which he felt ho had to overcome. What avail the lessons of 
history, if men can be duped thus ? Boons and promises of this 
kind rank, in trustworthiness, many degrees lower than amnes- 
ties after expelled kings have recovered their thrones. The fete 
of subjugated Spain may be expressed in these words, — ^pillage 
— depression — and helotism — for the supposed aggrandizement 
of the imaginary freeman its master. There would indeed be 
attempts at encouragement, that there might be a supply of 
something to pillage : studied depression there would be, that 
there might arise no power of resistance : and lastly helotism ; 
— but of what kind? that a vain and impious Nation might 
have slaves, worthier than itself, for work which its own hands 
would reject with scorn. 

What good can the present arbitrary power confer upon 
France itself? Let that point be first settled by those who are 
inclined to look farther. The earlier proceedings of the French 
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oIdUob bo doultt iafased health into the couDtrj; Bomething 
"wliioli sarvives to this day : but let not the now-existiDg 
Tyranny hare the credit of it, Fi-ance neither owee, nor can 
ore, to tliis any rational obligation. Sho hns seen decrees with- 
iml cud fiir the increase of commerce and manufactnroB ; pomp- 
oo« fftorius nithont namlwr of barboiirs, canals, warehouses, and 
bridges : bnt there is no worso eign in the management of aSaira 
liiwi wlivu that, which ought to follow ae an effect, goes before 
iikIct b vain notion that it will be a cause. — Let us attend to the 
-^Tings of action, and we shall not be deceived. The works of - 
{«aeo cjinnot flourish in a country governed by an intoxicated 
Deipot ; the motions of whose distorted henevoleuce must be 
*tiU more pei-nicions than those of hia cruelty, ' 1 hace be- 
itottfrf; I hattcrctilrd; I have rcficncratcd; I have been })Unsnl 
'iiofjani.-iT;' — this ia the language perpe to ally upon his lips, 
nhtD hifl ill-fat«d activities turn that way. Now commerce, 
■uuafiutan^s, agriculture, and all the peaceful arts, are of the ' 
"itoo of virtnes or intellectual powers : they cannot he given ; 
■^cannotbo stuck in here and there ; they must spring up; they 
'SMl grow of thcmselres : they may be encouraged ; they thrive 
iviur "ith encouragement, and delight in it ; bnt the obligation 
nuiEt have hounds nicely defined ; for they arc delicate, proud, 

Kidependent. Bat a Tyrant has no joy in any thing which ' 
lucd with such excellence : he sickens at the sight of it : 
ns away from it, as an insult to bis otvn attributes. We 
seen the present rnler of France publicly addressed as a 
[encv upon earth ; styled, among innumerable other blas- 
OB, the supreme Ruler of things ; and heard him say, in 
swera, that he approved of the language of those who thus 
wuH.d him, {Sft Appaiiilx £.)— Oh folly to think that plans 
of ivason con prosper under such countenance ! If this be the 
1 wf France, what a monster would be the double-headed 
lany of Spain ! 

lunutably ordained that power, taken and esercised 

mtompt of right, never can bring forth good. Wtckod 

^ns indeed hnvo oftentimes happy Issues : the benevolent 

lomy of nature counter- working and diverting evil; and 

eiag finally tiencfits fVom injuriea, and turning corses to 

•aiinga. Bnt I am speaking of good in a direct conrsc. jVII 

fpxA in this order — all moral good— begins and ends in rerer' 
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e&K zi TS&t. The whole Spanish People are to be treated not 
1* s 2:i2^\r =i^rftnde with feeling, will, and judgment ; not as 
s&! ,rr^fti:::r>s^ : — ^but as objects without reason ; in the lan- 
^ :' hTinsii law. insuperably laid down not as Persons but 
1^ T^'^'^gs. C^&n gcod «>:>!ne from this beginning ; which, in mat- 
»r :: ^iril r:Tcmiaen:, is the fountain-head and the main feeder 
,-c iZ :irr rcre ctl! ;:pc-n earth ? Look at the past history of our 
scicer IsZizi ::r ibe quality of foreign oppression : turn where 
T^rc wH. :: is ni5*crable a: best : but, in the case of Spain ! — it 
ziirit *:«£ 5a5I. c:i^r&Tc!: upon the rocks of her own Pyrenees, 

Ff r =1? si Ti zicHa citta dolente ; 
Pt? n-£ si Ts neZl" e:«mo dolore ; 
IVr =.■€ si ^^ tr« la perdata gente. 

Sc nirllhaT-e tlozght it necessair to speak upon this sub- 
VV-: : w::2i a I^rsin? to enlarge the riews of the short-sighted, 
tv ciwc tiT dctjTv^Iini:. and stimulate the remiss. I have 
hivr trvatiiiA: c:*i;:tics which the People of Spain feel to be 
srifci:: az:i inr^friozs : an J hare referred to springs of action 
in tirf 5<*n5;it;:n> cf lore and hatred, of hope and fear), — for 
rc.''Ci*c£r^ ti-e rnlilnicnt of these duties, — which cannot fail. 
7>.«i FiVT*; .'^r Sr-okin, :1ns animated, will move now ; and will 
\' vTVTAT^v. tv n::Tc\ nivn a favourable summons, for ages. 
Av,; :: :< .vn>c!i:v:rT :o think that, — even if many of the lead- 
* Aj: ivr^'n> . : :1a: vvnn:rv, in their resistance to France, should 
:'.-: \vk S^vr..: :>.t* :^: f.r?: clj^ots viz. riddance of the enemy, 
iv.,l >4;vnr::y ofnA::, nal inicivn Jcnoe'' : — it is, I say, consolatory 
to tV.iv.x :V.a: :hc vvniuo:, whiob oar. alone secure either of these 
xU.l*, *k\*,;> .;;:vv':Iy to a frvx internal Government. We have 
tlv-^.'tVrc *:v:h the rd>>:ons anl the reason of these men on our 
sv.lx^ in :x\v 5:act> of :l:e vvn:nion foumev: and, when this is the 
xa;s.\ ^ur.'ly wv irv ;n>::ncxi in expecting some further com- 
Vs^v.io::s!l::v sn,: snvtvr: fr.^ni tboir roason — acting independent 
x^t' •,* v.r i^^r:.:,-;! :n:<*res:>. or in oppv>?i:ion to them. It is obvious 
;*,:*:. :o :>,>" r,srrk^w tvlicy cf :his class ^men loyal to the Nation 
,^v..l ;o cV.c K;"^, yc: jo^^Ions of tho Peopled the most dangerous 
taxlu:vs, wV.ioh have hitherto taken place, are to be attributed: 
to-v. ;ho;v^4:h frv'tu sots of ojvn treason Spain may suffer and has 
uiitVviwl luux'h. those v*!> I have prove J- can never affect the vitals 
\\f tho oaiiso, Hu: tho march of Liln^rty has begun ; and they, 
x\ho \>in not load* may Iv Ivrue along. — At all events, the road 
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is plBin. Let members for tho Cortes be assembled from those 
ProTicixte vhich are not in the possession of the Invader : or at 
least (if ci ream stances render this impossible at present) let it 
be announced that sacb is the intention, to bo realized the first 
moment wben it shall become possible. In the mean while 
Bpeak boldly to the People : and let the People write and speak 
boldl;. Let the expectation be familiar to them of open and 
nunljr ioBtitations oflaw and liberty according to knowledge. 
I<et them be universally trained to military exercises, and ac- 
CTUlomed to military discipline : let them be drawn together in 
etvio and religioas assemblies ; and a general communication of 
those aseembUes with enoh other be established through the 
coontiy ; BO that there may be one ze&l and one life in every 
put of it. 

With great pro6t might the Chiefs of the Spanish Nation 
look ba«k upon the earlier part of the French Revolation. 
Slodi, in the outward manner, might there be fonnd worthy of 
qoalified imitation : and, where there is a difTerenco in the inner 
npirit {and there is a mighty difference !), the advantage is wholly 
on the aide of the Spaniards. — Why should the People of Spain 
be dr«atiod by their leaders ? I do not mean the profligate and 
fligitioas leaders ; bat those who are well-intentionod, yet timid. 
That there are numbers of this class who have excellent inten- 
ttona, and are willing to make large personal sacrifices, ia clear ; 
for they have pat every thing to risk — aU their privileges, their 
boaonr«, and possessions — by their resistance to the Invader. 
Why then should they have fears from a quarter —whence their 
fftfety most como, if it come at all ? — Spain has nothing to dread 
from Jacobinism. Manufactures and Commerce havo there in 
Eir less degree than elsewhere — by unnBtnrolly clastering the 
people together — enfeebled their bodies, inflamed their passions 
by inlempGnuioe. vitiated from childhood their moral offections, 
■ad destroyed their imaginations. Madrid is no enormous city, 
like Puns ; orer-grown, and disproportionate ; sickening and 
boning down, by its corrupt humours, the frame of the body 
polilio. Nor has the pestilential philosophism of Franco made 
sny progtcas in Spain. No flight of infidel harpies has alighted 
opuu their ground. A Spanish undcmtanding is a hold too 
vtrong to give way to the meagre tactics of the ' Syslume de It 
3iatar« ;' or to the petleta of logic which Coudillac has cast in 
TOL. I. " 
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xt -T"-^ :f2:iii:ijl vault V. anJ tosses about at hap-Lazard 
— -«t:--^r?3ai:»?i ili: te is proceeding aecording to art. The 
ytz—^ i< x^ 1 T't'ItIc wi:h imagination : and the paradoxical 
*i .T Zj-fs^iT. anl the flippancies of Voltaire, are plants 
T-Z. i:-: z-iT-iralise in the countrv of Calderon and Cor- 
r^-rzrl rijotrr amoiiir the Spaniards leaves much to 
^*rfft. r-^i : I lave proved that the religious habits of the 
ZLX^T. :=. s rentes: cf this kind., be of inestimable service. 
T^ finlf r : c.Ltnis'.irg the present condition of Spain with 
xac f Jriz.>: i: :I:f c:::in:encoment of her revolution, we must 
Its .'Pfrl'Xi :ze cL^.ncierlstie ; the Spaniards have no division 
uBviLr ii:czi5<>c? rv and tlirouirh themselves; no numerous 
r^3:«iio:c — ~: VrVHitv — no large body of powerful Burghers 
— .rem Tc>?::z. :r:frcs:. and eor.seienco — opposing the end 
TOxi is iz.Tsr: ;izi ft-I: to lo the dutv and onlv honest and true 
3i3fc^*: j: ill. Hos::Mty. wherever it is found, must proceed 
x-^c: :i-r 5cv.n>:u:r.? v.: the Invader: and these depend solely 
rncc !:> Tc^iT : Ivt d:;i: bo shattered ; and they vanish. 

Ari this cr.*t :-i:i:n kids us directlv to that immense mili- 

:;r^: wii.-l the Spaniards have to combat ; and which, 

k2; tlink. ni.re :1;:: c:nnti rbalanoes every internal advantage. 

r: :s :r..u-: : :':m:: ■.i" le : as rovolutionary appetites and energies 

jir?: :':\-.i> :•: : ^1^::. among a people numerous as the people 

/ryr*i".:v:. :l:-:y L:- vt o«::.5e.l to spend themselves in conflicting 

i:-::;::> ^vi:^,:•^ :ht .;nn:ry for objoeis perpetually changing 

jirjrv : sni r.rv 0;srr::,i out cf it under the strong controul of an 

liijc/:::* .Usr. ::>n:. ::s opportunity invites, for a definite object 

— <v::n.-.."7 an. I v.\n]v.tst. It is, I allow, a frightful spectacle — 

V f^v :!'.:* yr:n:o c: a vast nation propelled out of their territory 

wi" :r.i' r::r:.l swccr of a horde of Tartars; morincf from the 

tirffc'5<' o: liko s.- v;-,i:o instincts ; and furnished, at the same 

tiitif. w:::: those invicniints of physical destruction which have 

)iMtt rr^v.ucc\l by s.ionoo and civilization. Such aro the mo- 

4,jtf* ;*f the French armies : unchecked by any thought which 

ikftt'^TV -'"'^ ^^ spirit of society, progressively humanizing, 

LfK Cttllcd forth — to determiuc or regulate the application of 

Ai*t^J**rous and desolating apparatus with which by philo- 

,^w ^ science they have been provided. "With a like per- 

^^ rf things, and the same mischievous reconcilement of 

itKir nature adverse, these revolutionary impulses and 




iitea of barbaroas {nay, what is far worse, of barbar- 
Bien are embodied id a new frame of polity ; wbich poa- 
•wes th« consistency of an ancient Govorninent, without its 
nnbtiTasBruents and weaknesses. And at the head of all is the 
Bind of one man who acta avowedly upon the principle that 
*wything, which can be done safely by the supreme power of a 
SWc, may be done (See Appendix F.) ; and who has, at his 
WUDAiid, the greatest part of the continent of Europe — to fulfil 
™»t yet remains onnccomplished of his nefarious purposes. 

Now it mnat be obvious to a reflecting mind that every thing 
'aich 13 dcspenitely immoral, being in its constitution mon- 
flwofl, is of itself perishable : decay it cannot escape ; and, fur- 
liBr, it ia liable to sudden dissolution : time woald evince this 
<■) Uie instance before as ; though not, perhaps, until infinite 
ud irreparable harm had been done. But, even at present, 
^ of the sources of this preternatural strength (as far as it is 
funnidable to Europe) has its corresponding seat of weakness ; 
wiiich, were it fairly touched, woold manifest itself immediately. 
—The power is indeed a Colossus : but, if the trunk be of 
(uoIU'U-braes, the members are of clay ; and would fall to pieces 
^>f^a a ehock which need not be violent. Great Britain, if her ' 
iHfTwics were properly called forth and directed, might (as we 
ftiTC already maintained) give this shock. ' Slagna parvis ob- 
ecunntnr' was the appropriate motto (the device a Sun Eclipsed) 
vlun Lord Peterborough, with a. handful of men opposed to 
tifled cities and large armies, brought a great part of Spain 
leknowledge a sovereign of the House of Austria. We have 
t * vast military force ; and, — even without a Peterborough 
I Hiu-lborough, — at this precious opportunity (when, as is 
J more probable, a large portion of Uie French force must 
i northwards to combat Austria) we might easily, by ex- 
ling the French from the Peniusula, secure an immediate 
; there for liberty ; and the Pyrenees would then bo shut 
inat them for ever. The disciplined troops of Great Britain 
^t overthrow the enemy in the field ; while the Patriots of 
In, sudor wise management, would be able to consume him 
Irly but sorely. 
For present anno^'anco his power is, no doubt, mighty : 
but liberty — in wbich it originated, and of which it ia a depra- 
ntioD — is tax mightier; and the good iu human nature ia 
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stronger than the evil. The events of onr age indeed have 
broaght this truth into doubt with some persons : and scmpu- 
lous observers have been astonished and have repined at the 
sight of enthusiasm, courage, perseyerance, and fidelity, put 
forth seemingly to their height, — and all engaged in the further- 
ance of wrong. But the minds of men are not always devoted 
to this bad service as strenuously as they appear to be. I have 
personal knowledge that, when the attack was made which 
ended in the subjugation of Switzerland, the injustice of the 
undertaking was grievously oppressive to many officers of the 
French army ; and damped their exertions. Besides, were it 
otherwise, there is no just cause for despondency in the per- 
verted alliance of these qualities with oppression. The in- 
trinsic superiority of virtue and liberty, even for politic ends, is 
not affected by it. If the tide of success were, by any effort, 
fairly turned; — not only a general desertion, as we have the best 
reason to believe, would follow among the troops of the enslaved 
nations; but a moral change would also take place in the minds 
of the native French soldiery. Occasion would be given for 
the discontented to break out ; and, above all, for the triumph 
of human nature. It would then be seen whether men fight- 
ing in a bad cause, — ^men withook magnanimity, honour, or 
justice, — could recover; and stand up against champions who 
by these virtues were carried forward in good fortune, as by 
these virtues in adversity they had been sustained. As long as 
guilty actions thrive, guilt is strong : it has a giddiness and 
transport of its own ; a hardihood not without superstition, as 
if Providence were a party to its success. But there is no in- 
dependent spring at the heart of the machine which can be 
relied upon for a support of these motions in a change of cir- 
cumstances. Disaster opens the eyes of conscience; and, in 
the minds of men who have been employed in bad actions, de- 
feat and a feeling of punishment are inseparable. 

On the other hand; the power of an unblemished heart and 
a brave spirit is shewn, in the events of war, not only among 
unpractised citizens and peasants ; but among troops in the 
most perfect discipline. Large bodies of the British army have 
been several times broken — ^that is, technically vanquished — in 
Egypt, and elsewhere. Yet they^ who were conquered as for- 
mal soldiers, stood their ground and became conquerors as 
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TbiB paramoimt efficacy of moral causes is not willingly 
by persoDS Mgli in the profeseion of arms ; because it 
liiminiah their value iii society — by taking from the 
ice of their art : bnt the truth is indisputable : and 
Generals are as blind to their own interests as to the in- 
of their country, who, by sabmitting to iaglorioas trea- 
by other misconduct, hazard the breaking down of those 
luol Tirtnes in the men under their command — to which 
tbemselves, as leaders, are mainly indebted for the fame 
they acijuire. 
Combine, with this moral snporiority inherent in the cause 
freedom, the endless resources open to a nation which shews 
istancy in defensive war ; resources which, after ii lapse of 
leave the strongest invading army comparatively helpless. 
six cities, resisting as Saragossa hath resisted daring 
> sieges, the whole of the mihtary power of the adversary 
loJd melt away. Without any advantages of natural situa- 
tion ; without fortifications ; without even a ditch to protect 
them ; with nothing better than a mud wall ; with not more 
tfaui two hundred regular troops ; with a slender stock of arms 
■ad ammonitioa ; with a leader inexperienced in war; — theCiti- 
sens of Saragoasa began the contest. Enough of what was 
BCtHlfu! — was protluced and created; and — by courage, forti- 
tude, and skill rapidly matared — they baffled for sixty days, and 
itnully repuliied, u largu French army with all its equipments. 
Id the first siege the natural and moral victory were both on 
tlu4r side ; nor less so virtually (though the termination was 
ilifii^Tent) in the second. For, after another resistance of nearly 
mouths, they have given the enemy cause feelingly to 
', with Pyrrhus of old, — ' A little more of such conquest, and 

destroyed.' 
If evidence were wanting of the efficacy of the principles 
nliich throughout this Treatise have been maintained, — it has 
bc«n furnished in overflowing measure. A private individual, 
I bad written ; and know not in what manner tens of thousands 
were tinactiug, day after day, the truths which, in the solitude 
of a peaceful vale, I was meditating. Most gloriously have tho 
Citizens of Saragossa proved that the true army of Spain, in a 
contest of this nature, is tho whole people. The same city --^ 
luLi also exemplified a melancholy — yea a dismal truth ; jret 
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.nmsoisaarf^ u&d foil of joy ; that, — when a people are called snd- 
iliui^ 12 iA\ for their liberty, and are sorely pressed npon, — 
.iicir lidc &ui of l«ttle is the floors upon which their children 
lirv likjwt : libe dujubers where the family of each man has 
iinu iif vrr <c iis ceighbonrs') ; upon or under the roofs by 
T:iii:<x :U)£y iifc^ Vms: ^bettered ; in the gardens of their recrea- 
\snL iL ux iSMA. vc in ib^ maiket-place ; before the Altars of 
uuic ^imnud^ : uiL fcTryirr «heir congr^ated dwellings — ^blaz* 

Ti»: ri.^^:-:naK3r: re ^5ttit iliisi never forget Saragossa for a 

i"diiMi&« X^TVrftj" >& -cicrCTg, «o pioduce the same effects 

'KiT- "^'tirrx Tc: 4 "iflaflirc iLTDi «3>£2: as that city was blessed 

"-^ "r: z!»: a^nn rv-^ise iiis ias li&Ki proved; for Saragossa 

.ii^TAiivi.kt I. \sAr, xszsti r«>di£s fC zbBL £nL'm almost all parts of 

^-m*!* T.»>. TiJtrsfcini iv: liu^a. rr"i a£-^B& should be the manual 

* • fci* >^iu=;?am ite' icsj aatl x: n lit andent stories of Nu- 

u%ut.rs :i:?« J^jTrmim: : jf^ LiiL siktf7- xivn the book as a pil- 

3'r .a:**, i. jB m t hc^i^TTK aJTrtr^ein ic» ihe religion of his 

t^uiiur^. !fcc imi TTasr r: fx lis iiLtauxn Jar lis crucifix to rest 

licjfuialz^r triTiL i^sc iLTii.:r:j£ fexMrgs. itd the principles 

.L^ubtictf tLI'jL ire iz.7^lT5rcizit^: jci rc'iing l« neglected, 

viiicii poii«:j an-i prndcucie li-jiaic, fcr rcxidtjiiig subservient to 

Lit iauii^ tii'l di»jt5*: qxiilicies in huTTsr rLnut which are indif- 

ertsUL jr cT»iiL civraLLIy fcad; anl for iiiikiiig iLe selfish propen- 

>iUt;s :\:i: :ri': ci:c :o the support of wise arran^iments, civil and 

luiiiiarj. — FcrLips there never app^aited in the field more 

<t5iii7 scMicrs — trccp s which it would hare betn more difficult 

:c :*>-■«: -cT wii such knowledge of the art of war as then ex- 

;<c<vi — t>.*ir ihose cc'nmianded by Fairfax and CromweU : let 

us st*tr rrori: whit rc<i tlese armies grew. 'Cromwell,' says 

^i^ rtilip Warwick, 'made use of the zeal and credulity of 

.IcSc f-ersons' vthat is — such of the people as had, in iho author's 

*:ii:gT:age, the fenatic humour ^ 'teaching them v^s they too 

.^.aJilv taught themselves* that they engaged for Gcd, when he 

\ J ihiin a^^ainst his vicegerent the King. And, where this 

^inivii intt with a natural courage, it made them bolder — and 

vo ^:Wn crueller; and, where natural courage wanted, zeal 

Hi-IivNi its place. And at first they chose rather to die than 

; lUiU custom removed fear of danger : and afterwards — 
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fkuding the sweet of good pay, and of opalent plunder, and o 

|n«fenneiil eaitable to nctlvity and merit — tho lacralive part 

vxtAa gain seem to them a natnral member of godliness. And 

I cannot here omit' (continues the author) 'a character of thU 

ttny which General Fairfax gave nnto myself; when, compli- 

nunting him with the rognlarity and temperance of his army, 

l« told mc. The heat common soldiers he had — came out of our 

•any >ud from Iho garrisons ho had taken in. So (saya he) I 

finnid yon bad mado them good soldiers ; and I have made 

tliem good men. But, upon this wholo mutter, it may appear' 

(eontladcs the author) ' that the spirit of discipline of warr ' 

Itay Lcget that spirit of discipline which even Solomon de- 

"wfljes OS the spirit of wisdom and obedience.' Apply this - 

Procrts w the growth and maturity of an armed force in Spain. 

J-tn mikiug a corapanBori of the two cases; to the sense of the 

Bolts and injuries which, as Spaniards and as humau Beings, 

f ha^e received and have to dread, — and to the sanctity 

. hoDOurablo resistance has already conforrod upon 

r misfortaues, — add the devotion of that people to their 

ion as Catholics ; — and it will not be doubted that the 

k-Jeriority of the radical feeling is, on their side, immoasur- 

^le. Thi're is (I cannot refrain from observing) in the Catholic 

^ligion, and in the character of its Priesthood esi>ecially, a 

^ureo of animation and fortitude in desperate struggles — which 

f !r« relied Upon as one of the best hopes of the cause. The 

arrativo of the first siege of Zoragoza, lately published in this 

^^^BUtrj', and which I eumestly recommend to the reader's pe- 

^^aal, informs na that, — ' In every part of the town where the 

{«r was most imminent, and the French the most nume- 

—was Padre St. lago Sass, curate of a parish in Zaragoiso. 

» Oonerul Pitlafox made his rounds through tho city, he often 

etd Saes alternately playing the part of a Priest and a Sol- 

^lier; somvlimes administering the sacrament to tho dying; 

^nd, at others, fighting iu tho most determined manner Bgainst 

} oucmies of hia country. — He was found so serviceable in 

; tho people with religious sentiments, and in leading 

1 ou to danger, that the Cieneral has placed him in a situ- 

UoD whore both his piety and courage may continue to be oa 

\ tsofol B8 before ; and he is now both Captain in tho *rm;, oad 

Chaplain to the comnniudcr>in-chief.' 
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Tbe refticr -viS hsr^ l^ea leminded, by the passage above 
3sed frczs Sir l^^rp Wsrnif s memoirs, of the details giyen, 
in tbe fMSer pan cf iLis txacs, eoneaiiiiig the oomse which 
as it appeared u> i^e Tr^\^t with adiantage be porsned in 
Spain : I most request him to combine those details with snch 
ethos as hare since been gipen : the whole wonld have been 
further iUostrated, if I coold sooner hare retomed to the sub- 
ject ; bat it was first neeessazr to examine the grounds of hope 
in the grand and disinterested passions, and in the laws of 
onirersal morality. My attention has therefore been chiefly 
<lirected to these laws and passions; in order to elevate, in some 
degree, the conceptions of my readers ; and with a wish to rec- 
tify and fi^ in this fondamental point, their judgements. The 
truth of the general reasoning will, I have no doubt, be acknow- 
ledged by men of uncorrupted natures and practised under- 
standings ; and the conclusion, which I have repeatedly drawn, 
will be acceded to; namely, that no resistance can be pros- 
perous which does not look, for its chief support, to these prin- 
ciples and feelings. If, however, there should be men who 
still fear (as I have been speaking of things under combinations 
which are transitory) that the action of these powers cannot be 
sustained; to such I answer that, — ^if there be a necessity that 
it should be sustained at the point to which it first ascended, 
or should recover that height if there have been a fall, — ^Nature 
will provide for that necessity. The cause is in Tyranny : and 
that will again call forth the efiect out of its holy retirements. 
Oppression, its own blind and predestined enemy, has poured 
this of blessedness upon Spain, — that the enormity of the out- 
rages, of which she has been the victim, has created an object 
of love and of hatred — of apprehensions and of wishes — ade- 
quate (if that be possible) to the utmost demands of the human 
spirit. The heart that serves in this cause, if it languish, must 
languish from its own constitutional weakness; and not through 
want of nourishment from without. But it is a belief propa- 
gated in books, and which passes currently among talking men 
as part of their familiar wisdom, that the hearts of the many 
are constitutionally weak; that they do languish; and are slow 
to answer to the requisitions of things. I entreat those, who 
are in this delusion, to look behind them and about them for 
the evidence of experience. Now this, rightly understood, not 
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Illy gives no support to any such belief; bat proves that the 

■.nith is in direct opposition to it. The history of all ages; 

'iiintilts after tamults; wars, foreign or civil, with short or with 

'-'> tnoitbing-apaccs, from generation to generation ; wars — 

":h:j uid wherefore ? yet with courage, with pereeverance, with 

i4f-ncrifice, with enthusiasm— with cruelty driving forward 

the cruel man from its owu terrible oatedneBB, and attracting 

Uie more benign by the accompaniment of some shadow which 

1 BecmB to sanctify it ; the eeoeelcBs weaving and interweaving of 

I fictionii — vanishing and reviving and piercing each other like 

tbc Nurtbem Lights; public commotions, and those in tbo 

w*m of the individual; the long calenture to which the Lover 

i* subject ; the blast, like the blast of the desort, which sweeps 

l«niiaially through a frightful solitude of its own making in 

I tiu mind of the Gamester ; the slowly quickening bat ever 

I ^twkeiung descent of appetite down wliich the Miser is pro* 

P*IW; the agony and cleaving oppression of grief; the ghost- 

^ Uontings of shame ; the incuhne of revenge ; the life-dia- 

KiDper of Ambition ; — these inward existences, and the visible 

■^ bouliar occurrences of daily life in every town and village ; 

^ pttiont curiosity and contagious acclamations of the multi- 

"ultio th« streets ofthe city and within the walla of the theatre; 

^ I>tvceaion, or a roral dance ; a hunting, or a horso-race ; b 

^"^id. Of A fire; rejoicing and ringing of boUe for an unexpected 

'^ tit good fortune, or the coming of a foolish heir to his 

''^te; these demonstrate incontostihly that the passions of ~ 

"^a (I mean, the bouI of sensibility in the heart of man} — in 
^ qaarri'ls, in all contests, in all quests, io all delights. Id all 
''^^pioymenls which are either sought by men or thrust upon 
"'ein — do immeasurably transcend their objects. The true • 
**»>w» of humanity consists in this ; — not that tho mind of 
'l^*!! fails ; but that the coarse aud demands of action and of 
^** so nrely correspond with tho dignity and intensity of hu- 
'**«i dcrii«s : and hence that, which is slow to langaish, is too 
•^wilj tnroed aside and abused. But— with the remembrance 

■ wlut has l>oen done, and in the face of the interminable 
ili which oro threatened — a Spaniard can never have cause 

■ ' ■■■omplain of this, while a follower of Iho tyrant remainB in 

■ rtas upon the Peninsula. '■*" 

Ucro then they, with whom I hope, tako their stand. Then 
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js 1 ■Hiiriiiiah TiiiTrnTzfiT c^>£rg together the liTing and the 
leiii r :zi£ m^i^ ^ ':cxtp. ^zd \la vise, of jJl ages. We wonid 
:ict be rsjecTictl inci icii ■:<: ^t'It : and therefore dp we hope. 
~t£ jLck xrrirl 'viili ernr: !zi=:I. ihinlring and feeling : it is an 
obiigBiicn cf inj : :.l£c &'nT ihe sense of ii, and the moral 
oeing 7ciilii lie ^iiLiz. ::i. — An:ng the most illnstiioos of that 
frssemiiT, Thiiae cziccun^z^cncn; we participate, is an Engliah- 
^«Ti who sacriioed. his life in devotion to a caose bearing a 
stronger likeness to this than anv recorded in histoiy. It is 
-Jie ^^'i^y Sidney — a deliTerer and defender, whose name I have 
l-efbre miczed wiih rererence ; who. treating of the war in the 
y fthfriands against Philip the Second, thus writes : ' If her 
Majis^/ says he, ' were the fonntain ; I wold fear, considering 
whs: I daily £nd, that wc shold wax dry. Bat she is bat a 
nifians whom God nseth. And I know not whether I am de- 
cskTiA ; bet I am follv persuaded, that, if she shold withdraw 
liezsel^ other springs wold rise to help this action. For, me- 
ihinhf , I see the great work indeed in hand against the abases 
cS iht world ; wherein it is no greater iaalt to hare confidence 
is Slants power, than it is too hastily to despair of God*8 work.' 
Tbf pen. which I am guiJing, has stopped in my hand ; and 
I have ficaiftJy pciwer lo proceed. — I will lay down one prin- 
v'-rut-: and then shall contentcdlv withdraw from the sanc- 



WhcJi wickedness acknowledges no limit but the extent of 
bcr jvwiT. iuid advances ^vith aggravated impatience like a de- 
Tjcring fire : the only worthy or adequate opposition is — that of 
\iriae submiuing lo no circumscription of her endeavonrs save 
1^ of her rights, and aspiring from the impulse of her own 
^fth«>c*l iidl. The Christian exhortation for the individual is 
Ija^ the piwept fer nations — * Be ye therefore perfect ; even as 
xvcr Father, which is in Heaven, is perfect.' 

Tjvn a future occasion \^if what has been now said meets 
^ji *::en:ion'' I shall point out the steps by which the practice 
^rfJifr may Iv liiud up towards these high precepts. I shall 
V^t^ to sjvak of the child as well as the man ; for with the child, 
jr li^ yv^uth, may we begin with more hope: but I am not in 
^^lg[)r even for the man : and chiefly from the inordinate evils 
J jif tittK\ There are v^s I shall attempt to shew) tender and 
IM« by which these principles, that love to soar in the 
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^UTQ rcgiODi are conuecteil with the ground-nest in wbioh they 
.rL> Ibetered and &om which they take their flight. 
TLo ootcrmoet and all-embracing ciicle of benevolence haa — 
-ml coDocntric circles which, like those of the spider's web, 
. ImqiuI together by links, and rest upon each other; making 
.'. frame, and capable of one tremor ; circles narrower and nor- 
•tir, cLoeer and closer, as they lie more near to the centre of 
ifrram which they proceeded, and which Bustoins the whole. 
ir order of life does not require that the aublimo and disin- 
iiiUd fc«ling3 shoold have to trust long to their own on- 
■'is«d poror. Nor would the attempt consist either with 
Ijtir ilignily or thoir humility. They condescend, and they 
ijpt; they know the time of their repose; and tho qualitieB 
iiichare worthy of being admitted into their service — of being 
'-'-ir inmates, their companions, or their substitntes. I shall 
ri'e to shew that these principles and movements of wiadom — 
• U from towering above the support of prudence, or rejecting 
'■- roles of experience, for the bettor conduct of those multi- 
.rious uctioQS wliich are alike necessary to the attainment of 
'"is good or bad — do instinctively prompt tho sole prudence 
-Lich curnot fail. Tho higher mode of being does not exclude, 
' ■■• necessarily includes, the lower ; tho intellectual docs not 
'•dadc, hut necessarily includes, the sentient ; tho sentient, the 
^inul ; and tho animal, .the vital — to its lowest degrees. Wis- 
I '10 is the hidden root which thrusts forth the stalk of pru- 
' iM ; and these uniting feed and nphold ' the bright conaum- 
"JiM flower' — NationaJ Happiness — the end, the conspiouous 
"■<iTi^ and ornament of the whole. 

I hive announced the fcoliuga of those who hope : yet one 
»tirf more tu ihose who defl[M)nd. And first ; he stands upon a - 
liiiioong precipice (and it will he the samo with all who may 
'^f^oi'd to him and bis iron sceptro) — he wlio haa outlawed him- 
' 'f friim society by proclaiming, with act and deed, that he 
'■nowledgcH no mastery but power. This truth must be ovi- 
'it to all who breathe — from the dawn of childhood, till the 
''' gleam of tuilight is lost in tho darkness of dotage. But 
'hn the tyrant as he is, in the plenitude of his supposed 
TiQgth. The vast conntry of Germany, in spite of the rusty 
"' too strong fetters of corrupt princedoms and degunerata 
'liility, — Oermany — with its citizens, its peasants, and ita 
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philosophers — ^will not lie quiet under the weight oi 
which has heen heaped npon it. There is a sleep, bnt i 
among the mountains of Switzerland. Florence, and 
and Genoa, and Bome, — ^haye their own poignant reco 
and a majestic train of glory in past ages. The stir of e: 
tion may again be felt at the mouths as weU as at the s 
the Bhine. Poland perhaps will not be insensible ; S 
and his compeers may not have bled in yain. Nor is H 
loyalty to be overlooked. And, for Spain itself, the te 
wide : let it be overrun : the torrent will weaken as t 
spreads. And, should all resistance disappear, be not • 
extremes meet: and how often do hope and despai 
touch each other — though unconscious of their neighl 
because their faces are turned different ways ! yet, in a 
the one shall vanish ; and the other begin a career in th 
of her joy. 

But we may turn from these thoughts : for the pres 

- ture is most auspicious. Upon liberty, and upon libei 
can there be permanent dependence ; but a temporary i 

'' be given by the share which Austria is about to take in 
Now is the time for a great and decisive effort ; and, i 
does not avail herself of it, her disgrace will be indel 
the loss infinite. If there be ground of hope in the cr 
errors of the enemy, he has furnished enough of both : 
becility in his opponents (above all, the imbecility of the 
has hitherto preserved him from the natural consequen( 
ignorance, his meanness of mind, his transports of infii 
and his guilt. Let us hasten to redeem ourselves, 
is open for a commanding British military force to ( 
Peninsula of the enemy, while the better half of his 
occupied with Austria. For the South of Spain, where 
effort of regeneration was made, is yet free. Saragossj 
by a truly eflScient British army, might have been reli< 
indeed fallen ; but leaves little to regret ; for consumn 

* been her fortitude and valour. The citizens and soldie 
ragossa are to be envied : for they have completed the 
their duty ; they have done all that could be wished- 

. could be prayed for. And, though the cowardly mali 
enemy gives too much reason to fear that their leadei 
(with the fate of Toussaint) will soon be among the dc 
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' llie high privilege of men who have performed what he has per- 
toned — that they cannot be missed ; and, in momenta of weak- 
ua only, can they be lamented : their actions represent them 
fwry where and for ever. Palafox has taken hia place as pai-ont 
■ad ucestor of innnmorablc heroes. 

Oh! that the anrviving chiefs of the Spanish people may 
jOTTe worthy of their situation ! With such materials, — their 
lUniir would he pleasant, and their snccess certain. Bat — 
hough heads of a nation Tenerable for antiquity, and having 
d cause to preserve with reverence the institntions of their 
r forefathers — they mnat not he indiscriminately afraid of 
IT things. It is their dnty to restore the good which has 
iUlcB into disuse; and also to create, and to adopt. Yonnft 
long of polity mast he engrafted on the time-worn tnink : a 
* fortress mnat he reared upon the ancient and living rock 
[ Bf juBtice. Then wonld it be seen, while the snperstrnctnre 
LKudt inwardly immoveable, in bow short a space of time the 
7 ud wild plant would climb up from the base, and clasp the 
■led walls ; the storms, which could not shake, would weather- 
to ; and the edifice, in the day of its yonth, would appear to 
■• ono with the roclc npon which it was planted, and to grow out 
Ifit. 

Bat let OS look to ourselves. Our offences are unexpiated : 
, wanting light, we want strength. With reference to this 
flt and to this deficiency, and to my own hnmble efforts to- 
■ removing both, I shall conclude with the words of a man 
*• disciplined spirit, who withdrew from the too busy world — 
''ot oat of indifference to its welfare, or to forget its concerns — 
"^1 retired for wider compass of eye-sight, that he might com- 
P^eleod and see in jnst proportions and relations; knowing 
•**OTe all that he, who hath not first made himself master of the 
"osteon of his own mind, must look beyond it only to be de- 
**i'»ed. It is Petrarch who thus writes: ' Haec dicerem, et qnic- 
'I'»S4 in rem praesentem et indignatio dolorqoc dictarent ; nisi 
^^torpnisso onimos, octumqtie de rehns nostris, croderem. 
mpc, qui alits iter rectum oetendere solehamus, none (qnod 
■atio proximom est) coeci coecis ducibus per abrapta rapimur ; 
>que circamvolvimur oxemplo ; quid velimns, neacii. Nam 
t oceptum exequar) totum hoc malum, sen nostrum proprinm 
^B pottus omnium gontiom commone, loNOiUTto Fntia facit. 
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Nesciunt inconsnlti homines qnid agant : ideo qnicgnid aganti 
mox nt coeperinty vergit in nanseam. Hinc ille discorsns sine 
termino; hinc, medio calle, discordiae; et, ante exitnm, Dam- 
NATA Principia ; et explete nihil.' 

As an act of respect to the English reader — I shall add, to 
the same purpose, the words of onr own Milton ; who, contem- 
plating onr ancestors in his day, thus speaks of them and their 

— --errors : — * Valiant, indeed, and prosperous to win a field ; but, 
to know the end and reason of winning, injudicious and unwise. 
Hence did their victories prove as fruitless, as their losses dan- 
gerous ; and left; them still languishing under the same griev- 
ances that men suffer conquered. Which was indeed unlikely 
to go otherwise ; unless men more than vulgar bred up in the 
knowledge of ancient and illustrious deeds, invincible against 
many and vain titles, impartial to friendships and relations, had 

^ -_ conducted their affairs.' 



THE END. 




A {page (17). 

WuDi thU passage wns wrilUn, there had appeared only luinutliorLEed rC' 

oam.\%<4 Ihe Bcaid of Imiuiiy's proceedings. Neitiier fhun these hoivevcr. 

^'T btiXD the official report of the IJoard livhich hoe been since pub- 

'iMinTi. 13 KDj- galiHfactorf explanation to be gained on this qneation — 

'-'T indtnl on nuj other qnestion of importaDco. All. which is to be cul- 

Wed from them. U this : the Portngnese General, it appears, offered to 

ait* Us whole force with the British on the single condiUon that tboy 

Asdd bo provisioned from the British stores ; and, accordingly, rosts hi« 

nme for not co-operating on the refaajil of Sir Arthur Wellesley to com- 

Nrwiththia condition. SirA. "W. denies the validity of hia o; 

>un than once, cdUh It a preten>'i! : ileularing that, in his belief, Qen. 

I^iin'» IP«I motive for uot joining wns — a miatrnat in tlie uompelenoe of 

4« ])riti»h to appeal in the field agninat the Frontli. This however i, 

*^* tonuise : and therefore cannot have mudi weiglit with those wlin 

■bccivly ftottght for satisfaction on this point : moreover, it ia a surmise of 

^ indiriiluAl whose justification testa ou making it appear that the diffi- 

"^y ilid uot arise with himself; and it is right to add, tliat Uie ouly/'i<'( 

{"^iircil guea to discredit this surmise ; viz. that Gen, Friore did. wiLliotit 

**•-? deUv. furnish the whole number of troops which Sir Axtliur engaged 

"^ fwd However llie Board eihibited so little ansiely to be satisfied on 

"*>» point, that no positive information was gained, 

A reicronce being here lirst made to the official report of the Board of 
~*quirj ; I shall make use of tlio opportunity which it offers to lay bcfoic 
^^ reader an outline of tlint Board's prococdinga; from which it will 
*I*l«e« how far the opinion — pronoiiaced. by Uie national Toice. npon the 
**«MU!lionH in Porlugnl — ought, in sound logic, to he mo^fiedby any part 
^ UoM proceedinga. 

We find in the wUTant under wiiich tlie Board of Inquiry was to act. 
2?^ which defined its powers, that an inquirj- was to be made into the con- 
^**loM ol the ' armistice and convention ; and into all the caiisea and dr- 
^*»BstMieos, whether arising from the operations of the British army, or 
^**>«rwia*. which led to them.' 

Whether answers to the charges of the people of England wore mailc 
■^^•alilB by the proviaiona of this warrant — and, secondly, whether even 
***«•* pfOTisions have been satialied by the Board of Inquiry — will hc-t 
?^ >«ar by iuvoh-ing those chuges in four questions, according to the fol 
J Male, which supposes n aeries of concessions impossible to 
a think the nation justified in lite btngiiage held on the 



1 bc-t 

le fol- I 
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1. Considering the perfidy with wliich the French army had entered 
Portugal; the enormities committed hy it during its occupation of that 
country ; the vast military power of which that army was a part, and the 
use made of that power hy its master ; the then existing spirit of the 
Spanish, Portuguese, and British nations; in a word, considering the 
especial nature of the service, and the individual character of this war ; — 
was it lawful for the British army, under any conceivable circumstanoes, 
80 long as it had the liberty of re-embarking, to make any coneeivcMe con- 
vention ? i. e. Was the negative evil of a total failure in every object fSor 
which it had been sent to Portugal of worse tendency than the positive evil 
of acknowledging in the French army a fair title to the privileges of an 
honourable enemy by consenting to a mode of treaty which (in its very 
name, implying a reciprocation of concession and respect) must be under 
any limitations as much more indulgent than an ordinary capitulation, as 
that again must (in its severest form) be more indulgent than the only 
favour which the French marauders could presume upon obtaining — ^viz. 
permission to surrender at discretion ? 

To this question the reader need not be told that these pages give a 
naked unqualified denial ; and that to establish the reasonableness of that 
denial is one of their main purposes : but, for the benefit of the men 
accused, let it be supposed granted; and then the second question 
will be 

2. Was it lawful for the English army, in the case of its being rednced 
to the supposed dilemma of either re-embarking or making some conven- 
tion, to make tJuit specifioal convention which it did make at Cintra ? 

This is of necessity and a fortiori denied ; and it has been proved that 
neither to this, nor any other aimy, could it be lawful to make such a 
convention — not merely under the actual but under any conceivable cir- 
cumstances ; let however this too, on behalf of the parties accused, be 
granted ; and then the tliird question will be 

3. Was the English Army reduced to that dilemma ? 

4. Finally, this also being conceded (which not even ihe Generals have 
dared to say), it remains to ask by whose and by what misconduct did an 
army — confessedly the arbiter of its own movements and plans at the 
opening of the campaign — forfeit that free agency — either to the extent of 
the extremity supposed, or of any approximation to that extremity ? 

Now of these four possible questions in the minds of all those who 
condemn the convention of Cintra, it is obvious that the King's warrant 
supposes only the three latter to exist (since, though it allows inquiry to 
be made into the individual convention, it no where questions the toler- 
ability of a convention in genere) ; and it is no less obvious that the Board, 
acting under that warrant, has noticed only the last — i. e. by what series 
of military movements the army was brought into a state of difficulty 
which justified a convention (the Board taking for granted throughout — 
Ist, That such a state could exist ; 2ndly, That it actually did exist ; and 
iSrdly, That — if it existed, and accordingly justified some imaginable con- 
vention — it must therefore of necessity justify this convention). 

Having thus shewn that it is on the last question only that the nation 
could, in deference to the Board of Inquiry, surrender or qualify any 
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n nhieli it Iia4 previously given — lot us ask what anstver is gaio^, 
B Ihe prowediiiga of tbat Board, to the cliarge involved even in this 
% fiMitian (premising however — lirst — that Ihis cliBJ^e was never ex- 
hlj ma4e by the public, or at least was cnnacinted only in tlie form 
V* Mttjecture — and jndly that tlie answer lo it ia collected chiefly from 
1 dtpotdtioDS of the parties accused^ '.' Now the whole sum of their 
<a«W(-r ainouiits to no more than tliis — that, ia tlie opinion of aome part 
of lh« Knglisli staff, an opportunity was lost on Die alst of csehangingtlic 
eoB|«nilivcly alow proru!<s of reducing tiio French army by siege for tlie 
brUUajit and auminary one of a roup-de-main. 

Tliifl opport unity . Ite it observed, was offered only by Gen. Jimot's 
I'tMuiiptiuii in (|uiitiai; bis defensive positions, and coming out to meet 
the EugUsb army in the field ; so that it was en advantajje so much 
vcr and above what might fairly have been calculated upon : at any 
fiiii-. if (All might have been looked for, sUll tlie accident of battle, by 
>'!udi a buTfc port of the French army n-as kn in a situation \ja be cut 
. ff. i|o Ihc loss of which advantage Sir A. WeJlesley ascribes the neceasity 
(J • l^ouv^Iltion) could surely never have heen anticipated ; and tlieiefwe 
the iltiliib army was, even after that lose, in as prosperous a state as it 
bad bxim ihc first any right to expect, llouce it is to be inferred. tliatSir 
A. W. Diuit have cni«re(l on this campaign with a predetermination to 
pmat a convention in any case, excepting in one single case which be 
know to be in the gift of only very extraordinary good fortune. Witli 
raipcct to him, therefore. The dtargea — pronounced by the national voios 
— are Dirt only continued, but greatly aggravated. Further, wiOi respect 
tn Ui* Gn)«ial who superseded him. all lliose — who think lliat ancU an 
'n'O'luiUly of termiuutiug the campaign was really offered, and, througli 
lu rvfanU to lake advantage of it, lust— are compelled to suspect in bim a 
"ant of tnililary ^kill, or a wilful sacrifiee of Uia duty to llie influence of 
pcnooal rivalry, accordingly as lliey shall interpret liLs motives. 

The whole width we gain tlioreforu from the Board of Inquiry \n — 
<h« wlial wo bafely suspected is ripened into certainty — and that on all, 
*ladi we UBSUTbdly know and declared witliout iioeding tJiat any tribunal 
«tioalJ lend us its ttonctiun, no effort haa been made at dcoia), or disguise. 
erpslhnb..u. 

ThiiD iiiudk for the proceedings of the Board of Inquiry, upon which 
ti«ii drciiuou was to be grounded. Ab to the decision itself, it dectaros 
^UI itu furtlier miUtary proceedings are necessary ; ' becanse' (say the 
'^■ttinbcn Lif the Board), ' however some of n» may differ in our sentiments 
'"■ja.i.ling tlic llCneaa of tlie convention in tlie relative situation of tlie two 
**« iiia>. it is oor unanimous declaration that unquestionable jeal and 
••■•imeaa appear llii-ougboat to have been exhibited by Geucrala Sir H. 
*^«iijiDp!o, Sir H. Bun-ard, and Sir A. liVellealey.' In couaeqnence of 
****» d«daion, the Com mander-in-Cliief addressed a letter to Uie Board — 
g them that, tbongli the words of liia Majesty's warrant expressly 
B that the eoHitiltoni of the Armistice and Convention sfaould be 
-Jllj examined and reported upon, they have altogether neglected to 
'^^'i a^y opinion upon Iboso conditions. They were therefore called upon 
HI to d«clare tlieir opitdoin, whether an armiatic« was adviseable ; and 
TDL. I. N 
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(if so) wliedier the tenns of ikat mrmiiitify were waA «■ om^x to Ve sgne 
i^on; — ftnd to dedAze, in like mmmier. wbcther a c mai«gl* » vms adiiiH 
dUe ; mud «if so» whether the tezms of thai c oa i cli oa. woe sack «■ ov^ 
to hftTe been agreed upon. 

To two of dbese questions — ^riz. those whidi rdate to die partinla 
aznnstice and. ecuTennon made br the British Genoala — the iiwialifii c 
Ae Board sdlL pexserezing in their hlindi>f« to the echo' two whid 
€-i|aeab dfuohc as to the lawfolness of amig azmiitiee or coaTentioa' sen 
laQr reonn answers whidi conyej an appcobatioB of the armistice an 
ccBT^^skn bj fbar members, a disapprobation of the eonvention br th 
thzce. and £nther a dtsspprobatioa of the azmistiee br one < 



XiTw IS mar be cbserred — ^first — that, eren if the uiTestigatian ha 
azc been a f«il£e one. it might have reasonabh' beoi csneladed. firam th 
craaa sgiaee of die Board haTing citnttt»A to repcst anj opinion coneemia 
^it teE3K dL dke azncsthce and the conTOition. that thotse tezms had nc 
Mcayaed 'W^fg^y* cf is anention to jnstifrthe Board in giving anr opinioi 
iQWK '^em — wifeEsbo' cf approbation or disipprobatian : and. sceondlT,- 
dns Agmr>a«MBL w^kh zai^it hare been made 4 priori^ is confinned b 
die*eeBtIiaA t^aaikoesiBinftsian or inqnizy of this kind appeazs throng 
<iis ^bt 3«;ixt s£ i£» pcvxee^di^s : and therefiare anr opinion subsequent] 
scv«BLsr ^ciansw&ODfe ^ t&e 3«q[axsitson of the Conunander-in-Chiel can k 
«tiat 1? Jit- ni^cv aabanrr ap^a these points — than the opinion of tb 
sunt IDOL. X liipr hatl Bprer sat in a pabiic Coort upon this question. I 
^» «mi2sa«*iL SR ill Sif mmiicEs. whether dier approre or disapprm 
,'C ^ ••cif^iiL-a.iL. JLiii vr^: I'ssj^irt to the three who disapprove of th 
ct?iLTTf!io:n. — I'^^iz A3i£ Ji^*:T« ib; pEDeral iicproprietT of having, under thes 
cicvmnr^ttinei^ 7r:ixi:ir20»£ :& ^7%E*ikt at aH in the character of members < 
^'ntr Fotri — ^j xrv $c>j»iv'^ i: as especial charge of inconsistency i 
OiiTij^ z^-^a <:z*:ii iJL :rczii.n. iz. tSiecr seeond report, as renders nngaUnr 
U2i: wix'ii. ilirfj £ra 7^:^c^IZl^:\L For the reason — assigned, in thei 
Jrrsc rOT«:r:. Ir irfdizc r*: firmer miStazT proceedings necessary — i 
leca;2>e h irceLr^ :Sii: c:z.:z^:5c:cisab*ie cai; am^.f firmtMf*s were exhibite 
thzwL^cci Ij UL-e «*=T-er3tl GiJiicnl C«i5e«:s : and the reason — assigned b 
those :hr>£e -srL: c-ir-ieniz iLf cciLTciiitcQ — is ibat the Generals did not insL 
upon the terms to which thrfy -^r^re entitled : that is in direct opposition t 
thor former c-pinicns . the GiEHrrals sheened a want of firmness and zea 
If then the Generals were acqcirxd. in the nrst case, solely upon tl 
gpcrund of having displayed £mmess and real : a confessed want of fim 
ness and zeaL in the second case, implies conversely a ground of censure- 
rendering in the opinions of these three manbers' further military pr 
ceedinps ahsolutelv necessarv. Thev. — ^who are most aware of the uncoi 
stitutional txme of this Court or Board, and of the perplexing situation i 
which its members must have found themselves placed. — will have tl 
least di£culty in excusing this inconsistency : it is however to be regrettec 
particularly in the instance of the £ari of Moira : — ^who, disapprovii 
both of the Convention and Armisdce. has assigned for that disapprobatic 
unanswernblo reasons drawn — ^not £rom hidden sources, unapproachab 
except by judicial investigation — ^but from facts known to all the worl 
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TTie reader will eiuusc tliia long note ; to wlitclt however I must add 

> H'^ionl: — Is it not slrungo lliat. in the general decision of tlie Board, 
::A tiniinvss — nakedly considered, oud without question of tUeiru 
'.-luiutt Mid Euuli Other ignalilicii as can alone give them any value 
:\ Ifc lusnmcd as auflicii^nt grounds on which to rest the aciiuiltal 
:i Iviiigondur u charge of military delinqacuey? 

It U not nepcasnry to add, tlmt one of these fears was removed by the 
' >=tjul landing of tun thousand men, under Sir J. Moore, pending the 
' 1 K>gDdBtiob : and yet no change in tlie t«rnia took place in consequence 
I'taii was an importnnt circumstance : and. of itself deternined ttvo of 

- Ii« nrmhcrs of iho Board of Inquiry to disapprove of iho c 
'^ti'Ji nil aecctsion entitling Sir H. Dah^mple (and, of course, moldug it 
)^* : 1 liiiiv lo insist on more favourable terms. But the argument is com- 
I>l-_MuiiJioctiL 

C {po,je 75). 
[ was uuwlUing to inti'rmpt iLe reader upon a slight occasion ; but I 
"■^mot rrfrain trow adding here a word or two hy way of comment. — I 

''= H nt pBga 71, spealdng of Jnnot's army, that tlie British were ia 

Iho same men, kc. Sir Artliiir Wellesley, before tlio Board of 

ii^nllowrd tliis suppositien : affirming that Junot's array had not 

i< ht'd Spain, nor could be lliere for some time. Grant tiiis : nas 

- ^ lit >ti|in]at«d that a messenger should be eent olT. immediately after 
*■ *»-« KinrinBlon of tlie treaty, lo Buonaparte — apprising liiui of its terms. 
*->»iI nlien lie might expect his troops ; and would not tliis enable him to 
'- ' >n-. fiini'iiTd fiirces to the Spanish frontiers, and to biing tliem into 

- kijowin;^ that these troops of .Tunot's would ba ready lo support 

' 'mt did it matter wheUicr the Britiali were again to measure 

til these idenliesl men; nhetlicr these men irere even to ap- 

. -: -lu aiion Si>aniHh ground? It was enough, tliat, if these did not, 

''*1l,-j MMuld — who could uot hnvfl been brought to that sendee, but 

*kji UiiiM had been released and wore doing elsewhere some other sei- 

^**« Sir tlifir luastcc: enongh lliat oveiy tiling was provided by the 

^^<ilkli to land llicm as near the Spanish frontier laiid as speedily) as 

***ff could desire, 

D tpai/e 108). 
Thb attempt, the reader will rceolluct. is not new to our country ; — it 
^*W ■mempliahed. nt ono lem of our Idstory. in that memorable act of an 
^^BglUi I^lianicnt, wliich made it unlawful for any man to ask hia 
^oi^UMor tu join him in a petition for redress of giicA-ances: and irlucli 
''Suia denied the people ' the bene6t of tears and prayers to ihair owti 
* deputiuH !' for the deplorable state of Enghmd and Scotland at 
; tiiaa — SCO llie aunala of Charles the Second, and Ids snocessor. — Wo 
It not forget however Ihnt to tliis state of things, as the cause of thoM 
R which the nation afterwards re^trted to, we are oiigiually in- 
■^Hsd for tlio blessing of tbe Bill of Bights. 
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E {page 159). 

I ftlfaide here more espedallj to an address presented te Bnonapaita 
f October 27th, ISOSi by the deputies of the new departments of the king' 
dam of Italy ; firom which address, as giren in the English jonmals, th€ 
following passages are extracted : — 

* In the necessity, in which yon are to overthrow — to destroy— to dis 
perse yoor enemies as the wind dissipates the dost, yon are not an exter 
minating angel : but yon are the being that extends his thoughts — ^tha 
measures the £ice of the earth — to re-establish universal happiness upoi 
better and surer bases.' 

* We aie the interpreters of a million of souls at the extremity of yon: 

kingdom of Italy.* ' Deign, Sovereign JIaster of all Things, to hear [sa 

wt doubt not tou will>' kc 
The answer begins thus: — 

* I appi'Tmi the sentiments you express in the name of my people o 
Moscn. Metanro. and Tronto/ 

F (page 16:3 1. 

Tins principle, involved in so many of his actions, Buonaparte has o 
late es^citly avowed : the instances are numerous : it will be sufficient 
in this place, to all^e one — furnished by his answer to the address cite< 
in the last note : — 

* I am particulaxly attached to your Archbishop of Urbino : that pre 
late, animated with the true faith, repelled with indignation the advice— 
and bxavt^l the menaces — of those who wished to confound the afikirs o 
H<aven. which never change, with the affairs of this world, which ar 
mcviided accvuding to circumstances of force and policy.' 



SUSPENSION OF ARMS 

Ajn'tt^ :i}'.''H f^tKt-en LieHUHnnt-Genernl Sir ARTum Wellesley, K.B. o 
t^^ o«j«* j^trt. iiml the Genera f-o/-Divi$ion Keli.ermann on the othi 
ftr: : e-jch hKirittg jKHcers from the reitpectice Generals of the Frenc 
f\H.l KKjUih Armies. 

Ilead-Quarten of the Engliih Army, August 22, 1808. 
Auvioii: I. Then> shall be, fh>m this date, a Suspension of Arms h 
tw wtt the anuies of his Britannic Majesty, and his Imperial and Roys 
Ms^io^ity. Xaivxleon I. fv^r the purpose of negociating a Convention for tl 
c\ AouativM\ of IVrtugal by tlie French army. 

.Vk r II. The lienerals -in-Chief of the two annies, and the Commaiide 
iu Chief of the lUitish fleet at the entrance of the Tagus, will appoint a ds 
to as»«^mbK\ on such part of the coast as shall be judged couvenient, to n* 
l^viate and wuichuie the said Convention. 

An r HI. The river of Sirandre shall form the line of demarkation to 1 
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r ««UUuhed betweaa the twa a 
by daer. 

Am. I\'. Tlio General- in -Chief of the Engliah army nnderiakes to iu- 
MttlB tlu! Portuguese nrmiea iu this siispeoaiou of arms : and for them the 
line nTdeinaricatton ehidl be established from Leyria to Thomttr. 

Akt, V. It is B;,-Teed provisionally that the French army shall not, in 
**>/ csso. be considered as prisonera of war ; that all the individuals who 
I'MopoM it shall be Imiisported to France witli their arms and baggage, 
**d till] whole of their private property, from wliich nothing shall be ex- 
empted. 

Art. VI, No individual, whether Portuguese, or of a nation allicil to 
ti»iic(», fir Frcueh, shall bo called to account for his pohtical conduct; 
'^'*ir r«pecrive property sliall be protected ; and tliey shall be at liberty 
■" wiihilrBW from Portngal, within a limited time, with tlicir property. 

\aj. WL The neutrality of the port of Lisbon shall be recognised for 
ibo UnssMn fleet; that is to say, that, when Uie £D;;lishanny or fleet shall 
" >■ poMes^n of the city and port, the said Russian fleet shall not be 
'^Mvrbed during its stay ; nor slopped when it wislie.i to soil ; uor pur- 
' "'^ when it shall sail, until after the time fixed by tite maritime law. 

Art. ^111. All Uie artillery of Frencli calibre, and also the horses of 
'"-* cavmlry. shaJl be transported to France. 

Anr. IX. Tills suspension of arms shall not be broken without forty- 
'A>hl boars' previous notice, 

Done and agreed npon between the above-named Generals, tliedayand 
'-"*«■ ttbore-mentioned. 

t (Signed) AnTHtK Welleslev. 

KFj.M;ttMAN\,Oenena-of-Division. 
b in»i 
DEFIN1TI\'E COK\'ENTION FOH THE EVACUATION OF 
rOItTUOAL BY THE FRENCH ARMY. 

Hie Generala eommanding in chief the Dritiab and FrcDcli armioa it> 

I'ntDgnl, having detvnniiicd to negociate and conclude a treaty fot the 

[•*»enatiuu of Portugal by tlie Frcneli troops, on tlio basis of tlio ngroe- 

It ei)iot«d into on tlie ■i.'l\ Inalant for a suspension of lioelilitiett, have 

nI the under- mentioned officers to negociate the some in thwr nomBs ; 



AvMitumal ArMt. 
The gumous of the places occupied by the French army sliall bo iu- 
I tu the present ConTcntion, if tliey Irnvc not capitulated before the 






. (A true Copy. I 

hw- DjtLQTurLE, Captain, Military Secretary. 



4.V. General-of -Division- 
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viz. — on the part of the General-in-Chief of the British army, lieatenimt* 
Colonel MuRBAY, Qiiarter-Master-General; and, on the part of the General- 
in-Chief of the French army, Monsieur Kellebmann, General-of-Division ; 
to whom they have given authority to negociate and conclude a Convention 
to that eflfect, suhject to their ratification respectively, and to that of the 
Admiral commanding the British fleet at the entrance of the Tagns. 

Those two officers, after exchanging their fall powers, have agreed upon 
the articles which follow : 

"> Article I. All the places and forts in the kingdom of Portugal, occupied 
by the French troops, shall be delivered up to the British army in the 
state in which they are at the period of the signature of the present Con- 
vention. 

Art. n. The French troops shall evacuate Portugal with their arms, 
and baggage; they shall not be considered as prisoners of war; and, on 
their arrival in France, they shall be at liberty to serve. 

Art. III. The English Government shall furnish the means of convey- 
ance for the French army; which shall be disembarked in any of the ports- 
of France between Hochefort and L'Orient, inclusively. 

Art. IV. The French army shall carry with it all its artillery, of French 
calibre, with tiie horses belonging to it, and the tiunbrils supplied i^ith 
sixty rounds per gim. All otlier artillery, arms, and ammunition, as also 
the military and naval arsenals, shall be given up to the British army and 
navy in tiie state in which they -may be at the period of the ratification of 
the Couvention. 

Art. V. The French army shall cany with it all its equipments, and 
all that is comprehended under the name of property of the army ; that is 
to say, its military chest, and caniages attached to the Field Commissariat 
and Field Hospitals ; or shall be allowed to dispose of such part of the 
same, on its account, as tlie Commander-in-Chief may judge it unnecessary 
to embark. In like manner, all individuals of the army shall be at liberty 
to dispose of Uieir private property of everj- description ; with full security 
hereafter for the purchasers. 

Art. YI. The cavalr}- are to embark their horses ; as also tlie Generals 
and other officers of all muks. It is, however, fiilly understood, that the 
means of conveyance for horses, at the disposal of the British Commanders, 
are vciy limited ; some additional conveyance may be procured in tlie port 
of Lisbon ; the number of horses to be embarked by the troops shall not 
exceed six hundred ; and the number embarked by the Staff* shall not ex- 
ceed two hundred. At all events ever}- facility will be given to the French 
anny to dispose of the hoi-ses, belonging to it, which cannot be embarked. 

Aut. VII. In order to facilitate the embarkation, it shall take place in 
three divisions ; Uie last of wliich will be principally composed of the gar- 
lisons of the places, of the cavalr}*, the aililleiy, the sick, and tiie equip- 
ment of tiie army. The first division shall embark witiiin seven days of 
the date of the ratification ; or sooner, if possible. 

Art, VIII. The garrison of Elvas and its forts, and of Peniche and 
Palmcla, wiU bo embarked at Lisbon; that of ^Umaida at Oporto, or the 
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harioor. They \i-ill be atcompauied on Uieir luaruh by British 
cbargMl wiLli providiitg foi: their subsUtencu and accommo- 



An. IX. All the ^ck sod woimded, who cannot be einbnTkud with the 

ant (intrusted to tho Britisli anay. They ure to be taken ciLre of, 

lh(iy remain in tlua country, at tlie expence of the British Govem- 

tmj«r tlie coudilion of the same being reimbursed by France when 

■ix/C evacuation is effected. Tlie English government will provide for 

f«tam (o France: wliieh Eholl take place by detachments of about 

hiuulrtLnl und lilly (or tiro hundred) men at a timu. A sufficient num- 

^i df Fceuch medical officers shall be loft behind to attend tliem. 

An. X. As soon as the vessels employed to carry the ni-my to France 
'lull liLiu di^mbnrkcd it in the hntbours specified, or in any other of the 
V"'-- 1 ! I'lMiice til wliich Bttesa of ivcathcr may force them, every facility 
'liull i,. ..-ivcn them to return to England wilhont deby; and security 
*PMax [jpiure until their arrival in a friendly port. 

in. XI. Tlie French armyshEtUbe concentrated in Lisbon, and witlkin 
'JiilsncQ nf about two leagues from it. The Engliah army iviU approach 
*i(hiii Uiret! leagues of tho capital ; and trill bo so placed as to leave about 
"M lagno between the two annics. 

AtT. XiJ. The farti of St. Julieu, the Bugio, and Cascais. shall be 
'^'^'ipicd by tlie British troops on the ratification of the Convention. Lia- 
citadel, together with the forts and batteries, as far as the 
or Tarforia on one aide, and fort St. Joseph on the olber, incla- 
dtall be givcu up on the embarkation of the second division; aa 
the linrlKmr ; and all armed vessels in it of every description, 
sails, stores, and ammunition. The fortresses of Elvae, 
he, and Pnlracla. shall bo i,-iven up as soon an the British 
[tc Id occupy them. In tlie mean time, the Geueral in-Chief 

■nny will give notice of tlie present Convention to tho gar* 

of tfaos« places, a* also to the troops before them, in order to put a 
P to all further hostiUtiea. 

Aw. Xin. Commi^oners shall be named, on Imth sides, to regiilata 
>M«l«rate the execution of the aiTangcuents agreed upon, 

Xr\'. Should there arise doubts as to the meaning of any article, 

be intplained bvourably to the French army. 

XV. From the dale of the ratification of the present Convention, 

uf contributions, rufiuisilions. or claims whatever, of the French 

t, against the subjects of Portugal, or any other iudividunla 

in this emintry. founded on the occupation of I'ortugitl by tho 

in the month of December ltit)7, which may not liavo been 

eaneelled ; and all setjuostra lions laid upon their property, 

faunoTeable, are removed : and the free disposal of the same 

the proper ownoi^e. 

_-.X\T All BubjecUof Fiance, or of powers in friendship oralliauee 

"'•^ Tntice, (lomiciliutcd iu Portugal, or accidentally in this counlrj'. shall 

^|n4ected: their property of every kind, moveable and LmmovMble, shall 
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be i « pec to d: and diej shmll be At Iflwiij either to aceompany the Frendt 
azmj. or to remain in PortngaL In eidier case their property is gnaran- 
teed to them : nith ^e liberty of retaining or of disposing of it, and passing 
tike prodnee of the sale thereof into France, or any other country where 
they may fix their residence; the ^ace of one year being allowed them for 



Ik is fixlhr midersiood. that the shipping is excepted from this arrange- 
onh*. hdweTcr. in so fiir as regards leaTing the Port ; and that none 
of the scxpQE£fttk»ts above-mentioned can be made the pretext of any com- 



Aax. XVn. Xo natiTe of Fntngal shall be rendered aocoontable for 
his po£tkal c^N:^iact daring the period of the occupation of this conntxy by 
tisie French an&v : and all tiiose who have continued in the exercise of tiieir 
cmpKoymeBfis. ca* who have accepted situations under the French Goyem- 
mess. are placed under the protection of the British Commanders : they 
^tH sustain no injury in tbdr persons or property ; it not having been at 
&Ar cfckn to be obedient, or not« to the French Government : they are 
aibo at Kheny to avail themselves of die stipulations of the 16th Article. 

AiT. XVHL The Spanish troops detained on board ship in the Port of 
lisKm shall be given up to the Commander-in-Chief of the British army; 
who o^a^es to obtun of the Spaniards to restore such French subjects, 
either military or civil, as may have been detained in Spain, without being 
taken in battle, or in consequence of military operations, but on occasion 
cf the occurrences of the ^9th of last May, and the days immediately fol- 
lowing. 

Asi. XDL There shall be an immediate exchange established for all 
ranks of prisoners made in Portugal since the commencement of the present 
hostilities. 

Art. XX. Hostages of the rank of field-officers shall be mutually for- 
lusiied on the part of the British army and navy, and on that of the French 
army, for the reoipn[>oal guarantee of the present Convention. The officer 
of the British army shall be restored on the completion of the articles 
which concern the army ; and the officer of the navy on the disembarkation 
of the Fr>(^nch trv>ops in their own country. The like is to take place on 
the part of the French army. 

AuT. XXI. It shall be allowed to the General-in-Cliief of the French 
am>y to send an officer to France with intelligence of the present Conven- 
tion. A vessel will be furnished by the British Admiral to convey him to 
Ix^uTvleaux or Rvvhefort. 

Art. XXII. The British Admiral will be invited to accommodate His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, and the other principal officers of the 
Frx^nch army, on board of ships of war. 

Done and concluded at Lisbon this SOth day of August, 1808. 

^Signed^ George MrRR.\Y, Quarter-Master-General. 
Kkllermakn, Le General de Division. 

W\\ the Duke of Abrantes, General-in-Chief of the French army, haT8 
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Tmxifi«d Mill do ratify the present Defioilivc Conrcution ia all its artides. 
In b« oxeeuicd acwiriiUug to its fonu uid teuor. 

(Signed) The Duie of ABiusTiiB. 
'ind-Quvtcr*— Iiliten, SOlh A^fHtt, 1808. 

Additional ArtMei to tht Conneathit of the 30tA of Aiujmt. Iwfie, 
Ant. I. l^c iodmdnals in the ci^il emploftucut of Uio army mode 
immn. citheT \>j the British troops, or by the Portaguene, in any pail of 
iRtigRl. will be Tcalorcd, as ia customary, n-ilhout excluugo. 
Aw. n. The French army nhall be subsisted from ita own magazines 
'^rlatlio day of embarkation; the garrisoos up to the daj of the evacuation 
'*! ihe fortieases. 
II The remainder of the magazines shall be delivered orei, ia the usoal 

■ lunn, 10 the Britiali Govtrnmiont; which charges itself with the subsistence 
I oflhv iu<.'n1uul hoiBOB of the anuy from the above-men Honed periods till 
r '^T arrivo in Fmni^e ; under Uie condition of their being reimboraed t:^ 
^e Preach Govemmenl fur the excess of the expense beyond the estimates, 
'" ^ mndi; by IioUi parties, of the value of the magazines delivered up to 
'-'": ]}riti*h army. 

Tha provisions on board llie ships of war, in posecssion of the Frencb 
'''ny, Tiill be taken in account by the Biitisli GuTcrmnent iu like maimer 
'' Ut th» magazines in tlie fortresses. 

Art. m. The Ocnorol commnndiug the British troops nill talie tho 
""ruaimj measures fur re-csIabUslung ibe free circulation of the means of 
milMrifttuioo between the countrj- and the capitaL 

Dtaui and concluded at Lisbon this sntli day of August, 1808. 

fe|Sigaod} George Mdrhav, Quarter- Master- GeneraL 
KEi.LKiiM.txN, Le General de Diiision. 
'WciIhilMof Abnuttes, Gencral-in-ChiefofiheFrench army, have ratified 
I du nJaty thu additional articles of the Couvention, to be executed ac- 
**ti3iiig to their form and tenor. 

The Duke of Abbamtes. 
(A tnio Copy. I 
^. J. DAUiTuri-i:, Cnptaitt, ^klilitnry Sccrelaiy. 

Vtffa CoHmlion ntirfl into betirera Vice-Admiral Sknuvin, Knight 
t^TUU Ordtr nf St. J/cjinrfrr and other Runiau Orihi-i, -iml Adoiiml 
KAVChaklrs Cottoh, Bitrt.foe the Surrender of tht liuuinn Fleet, now 
VfHHAoTMt in tht Itieer Twjtu. 

'„ The iliips of war of the Emperor o( RnsEiu, now in the Tagna 

~ I in the annexed list), sliall be deUverod up to Admiral Sir 

1, inuacdiatcly, with oil their stores aa tliey non are : to bo 

lod. and tliere hobl as a dtspoisit by his Uritonnie Mi^^b'7- ^o bo 

f'to His Imperial Majesty nilhin oix montJis after the condudon 

k pMMM twiwceu Uta Britannic Miyos^ and His Imperial Mi^esty tha 

i[ of all the Russiaa. 
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Asx. YL Vke- AJmxial SennTxn, with die officcES, sulars, and in^ ri n ^^ 
«3s£s Zl^ oamnuoiL u retam &> Rimrm. vidioiit anr <'»n«^*«wi or stipoli- 
DOS respecsfsfi dbor fiiuire soriees : to l)e c on iej e d thither in men of mu; 
•r fnp^s T»s54iiSw u die €3^<£na!« o£ His ^^''**»""*^ Majesty. 

IVaie asii crictdsiieil on board the ship Tvodaj, in the Tagns, and eo 
loard Hat Rr^m-t'' Hajeftr's ah^ ^TTh*«^^ off the month of that riTer» 
ti^ \X lax cf Sswczii^r !'**>. 

Signedi I>K ScnATcr. 
- Signed.' CRAaLEs Cottox. 
C^ir?yr-^iz!ied Bj command of the Admiral, 

Ia. Sass, Assessenr de College. 
C:Q2aEr-£Egxaed 6t command of the Admiral, 

Ja3kes Kexxebt, Secretary. 






OX SIR JOHN MOOBirS LETTERS. I 

TTli^ tZ&e Li::€r sheets ci this w\A vere pa^q«g throngh the press* 
^sene was kil Scfijrv I^rEtament a series of cozre^»ondenee between theEag' 
Bs& GcT^cnwzi: an;! iis servants in ^pein ; amoK^st which were the letteii^ 
cfSsr Jc^ M .vre. Tb&t these leuers. even with minds the least Yigilant t^ 
^ttcc ccc:::ftik:&:£is aal :o make a cnnmentaiT from the past actions o» 
t^ Soaaiiris^ sb.Hs^ bare had power to aHenate them from the Spanish 
v-a:::5«; — ^x*;il'I i:c~cr biv:* he^n kvked iyt', except indeed by those who sa^»' 
ii riie rarn" sriri: :£! ibis OTiesdon. a piv>mise that more than ordinary paio^ 
w^'dl ^%: itii- :: nisrvprvscs.: ih^ir contents and to abuse the public judg"^ 
zinfii;. Be: i:^tTir :: ^jls a: 3Lzy rate to hare been expected — both fron^ 
ti«? rli^v -^li-'-i Sir ^. M:«:n= hili in the Nation's esteem previously to hi^ 
SriLnisi: v.-JLr:L7ai^. ii:i also c>fecially from that which «by Ids death inr 
hinlv ii-e i-ii ?v" lAitly iJikt:: in its affections — that they would weigh a 
^x\l i«C i:: i- rrv><>£z^ ihe c^zeral sympathy with Spain : and thoreforo the 
A:t^or :: :hi> Tr:ri tris ii^irv'ns that all which these letters themselves, or 
ctSfr sccr,vs ,^r iiL::r=iii:o:i. rimished to mitigate and contradict Sir J. M.'s 
ortsiccs — fhccli K: liii Krfon? the public : but — being himself at a great 
*h<5aa<v frvZi l.cr.^i:n. arid n^"-: having within his reach all the documents 
r.«iV<'Ss;kry f;r tHs y;irTy\se — he has honoured the friend, who corrects the 
prvts? ^rrv:^ >y siiii:i^ over that task to him; and the reader is therefore 
iix*n><>L :>-*; :-e An:h.^r is not re^sponsible for any thing which follows. 



T>.,>?»;\ w>.o hAvt r..*: examined these letters for themselves, will have col- 
kv?^l esor,^ o: ;>.? ir srt* senl import, from conversation and the pubUc 
prtr.tj!^ to kv.ow th^; thoy pxvnounce an opinion unfavourable to the 
Sj^aiard:!. Thoy will jvrhaps have yet to learn that this opinion is not 
js«p|\>rtxNi by ar.y Kxiy of/';.*;* for offsets only three are given ; and those» 
a$ t^v shall s«v, misivprvsented : but scdely by the weight of Sir John 
M\V>iv's ivrsoiutl authority. This being the case, it becomes tlie more im- 
|^^rtallt to a.^^^^^ the value of that authority, by making such deductions 
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■Mint pulilic CGtimate of it, as are oiljter fiiirly to be preaonied 
ofcxfuon Kod i>&c^, or direct]}- inferred from tlie letters under 

Ai najioiuifor qnestioiuiig li priori the impai'tiulit)- of these letters, — it 
n^ be i)i)gg(«ted lin reference to wb«t they would be likely to omit) — 
iM^thAl lht>}' are the letters of a toltUer ; that is. of a man trained (by 
lb iirrjudicea ufhis profesaioul to despise, or nt least to rate as secoDdaiy, 
Ann resuurci-s which for Spaiu mast bo looked to as supreme: — and, 
McniuUir. Ihnt thcyar« the letters ot a geneivl ; that lit, of a soldier removed 
IfhiiRuik £rum ih« poasibility of any extensive iutercoorseicith tbelon'er- 
itma -. Duacemiiig whom the question ehieily was. Bat it is more im- 
nrtut to rrmnrlt (in reference to what they would be likely to tniii-ttate) 
-^Unily — tlint they are the tetters of a eoinniiiii'lfrin-ehuf: standing — 
kMD tfao Tcry day whi-a he took the field — in a dilemmfl which compelled 
ifan to mk jjio safety of bis army by udvanoing. or its honour by retreat- 
■f ; ud having to make out nn apolog}', bx eithei' issue, to tlie very per- 
HOiwbo had imposed tlus dilemma upon Iiim. — The reader is requested to 
ttknd la lhi4. Sir John Moore found lumself in Leon with a furoo ' which, 
f Bittil. I Ui f)not« his own word.^j ' would not exceed ^0,000 men.' Such 
t fatt, after liit defeat of the advanced armies, — he was sure — could effect 
MtLing: Ihe best rcsnlt he could anticipate was on. inglorious retreat. 
niube «li-iuld be in this xituntion at the ver>- opening of the campaign, ho 
l*«, wonlil dfvlare to all Enroiw that someivhere there must be blame : bnt 
rtat? Willi himself he knew that tliere was none; the English Govern- 
■nt iwiUi whom he must have seen Uiat at least a part of the blame lay 
—ior scniliu^ him go late, and with a force so lamentably incommenBurate 
iw Ihc dcnuuida of the service) it was iiot for him — holding the situation 
IWbe did— openly to accaso (though, by implicatiou, he often doesaccnso 
1^1 : and thordbre it became his bu^css to look to the Spnuiards : nnd, 
•a their conduct, to nearoh for palliations of that inefficiency on hia part — 
•Utb tl>o the persons, to whom Ite was writing, would uuderstAnd as 
•kuBed iqmn themselves. Writiug with snch a pntpoae — and under a 
'ndje frtti'iiiig of bis faculties; first from anxious forebodings ofoalauiity 
ordiiliiiD.iui ; and secondly from the pain he must liave felt at not being 
''**tac«iiHiir« those with whom bo conld not but be aware that the embar- 
■•■o^iitM of hia situation had. at least in part, originated — we might ei- 
Wthitit would not he difficult for him to find, in tlio early eventa oftlio 
U|«lgii. nil which he sought; and to deceive liimself into a belief, that, 
taiiiiinj. tjii-M.' events without any oommentai^ or even hints as to the 
•^JiUio clirumatances under which tlioy took place (which only could giv« 
'" Uif iuii.< li {iicXa tlieir value and due meaningl. be was making no mis- 
'Tn-.cniatiiin-.— and doing the SpaniardM no injustice. 

TlicNf 411 ^^-esUons ore mode witit tlie greater earnestness, as it isproba- 
'l" Uiat il..' houourablo dentil of Sir John Mooi-e will have given so luiicl* 
*«»wijuiii t.>hiii opinion on any subject — as, if these snggeBtionsbewat. 
nat<d,it iH eoiilled on thix Mibjcct to less weight— than the opinion of any 
MiBdiTidual equally intelligrnl, and not Iteblo IfWim high ofBca and 
' y of ntnation) to the «ame inlluenccs of disgtut or pi^udice. 

B lelUiB trrre written undear some such influences, in plain , 
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^jriodbms : ve find, in diem, reports of the four first events in t 

to the Spaniards, it most be said that all are^ 
Take two instances: 

stroigdi and efforts of the French were, at the op< 

f^Kxed against the army of Gen. Blake. The issnc 

3y :Sr J. M. : — ^' Gen. Blake's army in Biscay has been defi 

ussQiEcsoi : asii ris cdE^^ers and men are flying in every direction.' 

X w sanvoasii yat dv^ army, whose matchless exertions and endi 

m ilL Tii«r»i is. ^is ov^r-charged land almost insulting) states 

iLXiEir tsslK. WS& 'laeee peasantry' iSir J. M.'s own words) and opp 

xrr^^uiT noiKur xasiieEs of veteran troops? Confront with this ( 

;jft2 AssQcpcuit irnsa by an eye-witness i Major-Gen. Lieith) of the 

:}Sui.-y aaii an csa^ c£ uiieir constancy ; remembering that, for ten 

-SL-^ isT^ a^ w«R eQ£?&^ed nnder the pressure of similar har 

Ti£a an uns^nL c£ cos &:< oaentioned here. viz. — a want of doth 

o. iic&iB9«L accims wt±. ike French : — ' Here I shall take occasion t 

i^^cxifr imssuiw >:£ i&e pitiecce and. I will add, the chearfulness) 

>*;<ffrsT sfttOifrs TTTifrr :L? gi>eatest privations. — After the action o 

3i.^s «"& :3if f liC £li IS w:fcs deemed expedient by Gen. Blake, for tl 

^^4 ^c xnir.rrr a ^lac&cc. with the second division and the army 

:ai3&s;.. :3dkS ;^ amy sLcdd make long, rapid, and continued n 

^^jn^fO. a j muia:t as tzy tine incapable of feeding so numerous an 

jao. sc insess JL!m:)SS tccaHy dirained of provisions. From the ^ 

. t'jjiwr V :air ictmoj: »iiy Nov. t\ , with the exception of a smi 

tm. "laL ^s^soiti <rt nrsiiil &: ^^ilbca c-n the morning of the 1st of Not 

:ii> 1.317 ^**^ '5*^^ vcaZy Ii<dn::e cf bread, wine, or spirits ; a: 

: • -tJ^ i.-vl :a: zirf scLurr 5:1^5' ly c-f b^ef and sheep which those 

: i> iJlcL Y:«: i*-TY-r 'ST-> ti-:r>c a symptom of complaint or mi 

;x >«.-uiijtir^ iri'i^s iTc^iajrin,: :c rie ci:»£ly occupied with the ideao 

\.v^ i!ji-a:>c UAf i Ok cry i: FilS.dL.* — * I: is impossible for me to do 

,. ih/ .?kV;iTr^ iz?I t-'frrv c: ihe iivisi;iLS tncaiied tliis da v. Th< 

J V IccdX ;3: fvrrvrj^iizj: tlcir dosires to K^ led a^runst the cnemvat] 

ui'." X3::'f^::>stl ^x:jtri4i::~ is — The bavo:[:e; : the bavonet ! lead us I 

i v>i :irf * ::h cf y:Tt:nt^r the Estiamaduian advanced gu 
-Ivit: li. •* 3KC- wx> »!.: rented at Bunros bv a di\i>ion of the ] 
i:*ttv <f*^ •.-•:;-•/ ic ill;:* strvic^ — and having a vast superiority in cava 
jLiuITcry n^ss <ty~:^ r-iili ihe same neglect of circumstances as 
.vrrjiv^: iis^^iaswV. 5ir J, M. ±-s reports: — 'The French, after beat 
jL:*j:iy :c F.scrt^'.'.fclTiraL arv il>-a:ioed at Burgos.* Now surely to a 
vrc'oik>&i rsT'^i the hi::>> £ic; ct 10,>'>» men ohieflv raw levies) 
x!',-.* I'rirtri : - nitv: Azi to £uJ out the main French army — ur 
:>..* crrcv^o- which, :v> :ho i^orani of the upper and lower 
:>.r.*c:,^>*t Ecrojv, there is in the name of Bonaparte — must i 
ur\;ir aKTisss:;;:^ a utle :*> die hidiest admiration, such as would hav 
;>,;> sl;^ht ar^l incidTTsial mention of it impossible. 

I'hc twv next events — vir. the forcing of tlie pass at Somosicrra 
l\C;>h hv>rs^. and the partial defeat of Castanos — are, as might be 
^''VCJtt fiwra tlic l^iKnch bulletins, no less misrepresented. With res; 
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T J. Kloore, over-looking llie wliole drama of tbat noble 
only the cataatrophe ; and hU account of Uio second will up- 
a uiy Import, to be on exaggeration. 

y b« objected that — since Sif J. M. no ivhere alleges tlieae ereiita 

g May thing against tlie Spaniarda, but simply as accouuting for 

1 tin wiiich -view, liotrsoever effected, wbetlier witli or without 

'. they were entitled to the Bame value) — it is nnfair to ttay 

g tlieu uiicirciimBtantiaUy. lie hns misrepresented them. But 

• BiMTrered, that, in letters contaiuing elseivlicre itliougli not im- 

1 connexion with these Htatements) opinions uufavouroblc to 

"i, to omit any thing making ybr tliem — U to misrepresent in 

U fdnhor, it Ehall now be shewn tlmt even tliose tliroe charges 

I J. M. tloet allege in proof of his opinions — are as glaringly 

i( uf these charges is the most important : I give it to the render 

'a of Sir Jolm Moore: — 'The French cavalrj' from Burgos, in 

jaents. are iiver-runoing the province of Leon ; raising cunlri- 

1 wliicli the inhabitants gnbmit without the least resistance.' 

it eonnot be meant that no efforts Bt resistance were made by 

• or anmll parties; because this would not only contradict the 

1 Una tif h um a n nntni'e. — but would also bo at utler variance 

r J. il.'a repeated complaints tbat ho could gain no informaiius 

> passing in his ucighbourliood. It is meant tliereforo that 

lo regular organised resistance ; no resistauce such as might 

la snbject of an official report. Now we all know that the 

« have every where suffered deplorably from a want of cnvaliy ; 

' « abeencn of that, hear from a mihtary man (Mnjor-Oen. Brod- 

( tlicte was no resistance : ' — At that time I was not awnre 

* itmarknblj the plains of Leon and Castille differ from any olher 

Ibnc Been : uor how strongly tlio circumstances, which constitute that 
__Blan)cc. enforce Ihe opinion I vcntnro t« express.' (Ho means the neces- 
tlcBvaliy reinforcements froia England.) ' Mj road from Astorga lay 
~_ft m vast open space, extending from 5 to '2U or more miles on ertry 
^.vttlraiit » single accident of ground whieh could enable a body of 
J to elieck a pursuing enemy, or to cover its own retreat. In eiieh 
i, tny corps of iufaolrr might be insulted, to tlie very gates of the 
Eupied, by cavalry fw inferior in numbers ; txiilributi'iH* roUnt 
r *yet, and the whub* neighbourhood exhausted of its reeourc^s. 
It the pottibililff of their oppofiHg any rfUtnttoe to tueh iHeuTnont.' 

d charge is made un the retreat to Corunua ; ' tlie Oallicinns,. 

1,' Sir J. H, says, ' made no attempt to stop tlie passage of 

h through the mountains.' Tbat tlicy were armed — is a pivof 

n inirntion to do so i as one of our joumaU observed) : but 

ment had they in thnt inti:ntion from tlio eight of a regular 

e than :(0,OuO strong— abandoning, ivilbout a struggle, parses 

n English geneiul assarts) ' a body of a tlionsand men might 

y of twenty times the number?' 

w third charge relates lo the Enme Province : it ia a complaint that 

'« nm away ; tlto villages are deserted ;' and again, in his hut 
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letter, — * They abandoned their dwellings at our approach ; dro 
their carts, oxen, and every thing which conld be of the smallest a 
army.' To this charge, in so far as it may be thought to crimi 
Spaniards, a full answer is furnished by their accuser himself in 
lowing memorable sentence in another part of the Texy same lett 
am sorry to say that tlie army, whose conduct I had such reason 
in its march through Portugal and on its arrival in Spain, has 
changed its character since it began to retreat.' What do w( 
from tlus passage ? Assuredly tliat the army ill-treated the Ga] 
for there is no other way in which an army, as a body, can offei 
cepting by an indisposition to fight ; and that interpretation (be8i< 
we are all sure that no English army could 90 offend) Sir J. M< 
pressly guards against in the next sentence. 

The English army then treated its Ally as an enemy : and,— 
there are alleviations of its conduct in its great sufferings, — yet 
be remembered that these sufferings were due — ^not to the GaUii 
but to circumstances over which they had no controul — to the pred 
of the retreat, the inclemency of the weather, and the poverty of th 
try ; and that (knowing tliis) they must have had a double sense ol 
tice in any outrages of an English army, from contrasting them \ 
professed objects of tliat army in entering Spain. — It is to be 
that the answer to the second charge would singly have been some 
to this ; and, reciprocally, that the answer to this is a full answer 
second. 

Having thus shewn that, in Sir J. Moore's very inaccurate stal 
of facts, we have some further reasons for a previous distrust of any 
which is supported by tliosc statements, — it is now time to make 1 
der acquainted with the real tcnns and extent of tliat opinion. F 
far less to be feared that, from his just respect for liim who gav 
should allow it an undue weight in his judgment — tlian that, repc 
the faithfulness of the abstracts and repoils of tliesc letters, he 
really be still ignorant of its exact tenor. 

The whole amount then of what Sir John Moore has alleged 
the Spaniards, in any place but one, is comprised in tliis sent* 
*• The enthusiasm, of wliicli we have heard so much, no where a] 
whatever good- will there is (and I beUcve amongst the lower order 
is a great deal) is taken no advantage of.' It is true tliat, in tliat 01 
(viz. in his last letter >mtten at Conmna^, he charges the Spaniar 
* apatliy and indifference :' but, as tliis cannot be reconciled witli l 
cession oi a great deal of good-ivilK wo are bound to take tliat aSS: 
and deliberate opmion wliich he gave under circumstances tliat 1 
him most coolness and freedom of judgment — The Spaniards tli€ 
wanting in enthusiasm. Now what is meant by enthusiasm ? 1 
mean want of ardour and zeal in battle ? Tliis Sh- J. Moore no 
asserts ; and, even without a direct acknowledgement of tlieir go< 
duct in the field (of wliich he had indeed no better means of judgii 
we in England), there is involved in his statement of the relative ni 
of tlie French and Spaniards — combined witli our knowledge of tl 
during which they maintained their stniggle — a sufficient testin: 
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D if the OTcnts of tlic first campaign had not maJeit Bnperfluons. 
.MB tlien a want of good-will to tho cauBO? So far from Uuh, 
Mn that Sir J. M. admits tliat there was, in tlist class wltcre it 
(t wanted. ■ a groat deal' of good-will. And. in tho present oondi- 
I, kt it bo recollected what it is tiiat Uiis implies. We Bee, in 
Bptcd lett«rto MiLTBbal Sonlt (tmnEnutted by Sir J. M.j.Umttlte 
It kefp accurato registers of the behsviour of the di^rent towns; 
o doulit. well known throughont Spain. Therefore to sliow 
rs of good-will — much more to give a kind welcome to the English 
a doni! nt Dadnjoz and SnlainnncB) — was, they knew, a pledge 
rniiahmcnt on any visit from the French. So that good-will, 
in these circiuustancca, was notliing le=a tliftn a tcstimonj of 
a the cause. 
* Uien, tlie render will say, I find granted— in tho courage and tho 
if tlie Spnm&rdB — all the elemeats of an entlioiaastic reaistanco ; 
lot tliei«foxc ima^nc what more could be sought for except the 
it and making palpable of their enthnaiaam to tho careless eye 
e kfgnal outward manifestAtions. In this accordingly we leara 
D to pve to Sir J. M.'b charge : — tliere were 
nilts on his enttance into Spain ; no insurrections ; they did not, 
' rally round' the English army. Gut, to determine how far 
Mppointmejit of his espectutions lella ngninst tlio Spaniiirda, wo must 
r how far those expcctitUons were reasanablc. Let tlio reader 
r, then. 

it army was tliis round which the Spaniards were to rally? 

n by the victory of Vimiera. it was known also to many by 

nition of Cintra ; for, though tho government had never ventured 

} that ftfCiir officially to tho nation, dnrk and perplexing 

« however circulated about it tlirougliont Spain. Moreover, it 

I some superstition in behalf of regular troops — to 

D army of lO.uoo men, a dignity adequate to the office hero claimed 

( kwokening a new vigonr and enthusiasm in sach a nulion as 

t to mention that an English army, however numeroiis, had no 

r itself as other than a Uibnlni^- force — as itself tending to 

—and ntlTBOted ratlier than attracting. 

: it appears that Sir J. &[. bos overlooked one most iinporiaut 

! : — vix. Hint the ban'est, in these provinces, had been already 

* English army could be viewed only as glcanera. ^Iins, aa 

[ready seen. Estramadura had fiimLshcd an army which had 

d bsIiMro hia arrival : from SalameDca also— Uie very place in which 

Ilia eoinplaijil — there liad gone out a battalion to Biscay which 

e hxd held tip. for it3 romantic gallantry-, to the admiration of 

«anny. 

Vet, tlilnlly, it is not meant hy any means to as.«ert that Spain has 
1^' fwth an onergy adeqnate to tho servico — or in any tolerable propor- 
"1 b |]><r own strengtii. Par from it ! Gut upon whom does the bUma 
' ' N' i( Ritrely ujion the people — who, as long a« lliey continued to 
.' it<uc« in tlieir rulers, could not be expected taller llio early fcr- 
I their revolulioii had subuided) much to overstep tho meoenre of 
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exertion prescribed to them — but solely upon the goTemmeni. Up 
time when Sir J. M. died, the Supreme Junta had adopted no one 
and comprehensive measure for calling out the strength of the nati 
scarcely any of such ordinary vigour as, in some countries, vroulfl 
been adopted to meet local disturbances among the people. From 
jealousy of popular feeling, — they had never taken any steps, by bd 
civic assemblies, to make the general enthusiasm in the cause avs 
by bringing it witliin the general consciousness ; and thus to crea 
nation into an organic whole. Sir J. M. was fully aware of this :— 
Spanish Government,' he says, ' do not seem ever to have contem] 
the possibility of a second attack :* and accordingly, whenever he 
leisure to make distinctions, he does the people the justice to say- 
the failure was with tliose who should have * taken advantage' of thei] 
will. With the people therefore will for ever remain the glory of b 
resisted heroically with means utterly inadequate; and with th< 
vemment the whole burthen of the disgrace that the means were 
inadequate. 

But, further, — even though it should still be thought that, in the 
Provinces which Sir J. Moore saw, there may have been some & 
with the people, — it is to be remembered that these were the very 
which had never been the theatre of- French outrages ; which the 
had neither such a vivid sense of the evils which they had to fea 
80 strong an animation in the recollection of past triumphs : we mig 
cordingly have predicted that, if any provinces should prove slack ii 
exertions, it would be these three. So that, after all, (a candid in* 
into this matter will say) admitting Sir J. M.'s description to be faithfii 
respect to what he saw, I can never allow that the conduct of these 
pro^inces shall be held fortli as an exponent of tlie general tempc 
condition of Spain. For that therefore I must look to otlicr authori 

Such an inquirer we might then refer to the testimonies of Gen. 
and of Capt. Pasley for Biscay and Asturias ; of Mr. Vaughan (as 
by Lord Castlereagh) for the whole East and South ; of Lord Coc 
(himself a most gallant man, and giving hh testimony under a trying 
parison of the Spaniards witli English Sailors) for Catalonia in parti 
of Lord W. Bentinck for the central provinces ; and, for all Spai 
might appeal even to tlie Spanish military reports — which, by the 
mination of tlieir praises (sometimes giving severe rebukes to part 
regiments, &c.), autlieuticatc themselves. 

But, finally, we are entitled — after the actions of the Spanian 
dispense with such appeals. Spain might justly deem it a high iuju 
afiront, to suppose tliat (after her deeds performed under the condi* 
her means) she could require any other testimony to justify her bef< 
posterity. What those deeds have been, it cannot surely now be nee 
to inform the reader : and therefore the remainder of this note shall 
ployed in placing before him the present posture of Spain — undi 
aspects which may possibly have escaped his notice. 

First, Let him look to that part of Spain which is now in the i 
sion of the enemy ; — let him bear in mind that the present can 
opened at the latter end of last October ; that the French were thei 
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if. foiutrynp to UieKbro: that the contest htieBince lain between 

1 annT irat«d, on the lowest estimate, at 113.100 men — wiUi a 

:■. superiority in cavaliy, artilleiy, fto.i opposed (as to all regular 

■IP liy unpractised Spaniards, split intu tliree diatinot armies, 

III conunonicatioD with each other, making a total of not i 

null men ; — end then let him inquire what progress, in this time 

h these advantages, the French have been able to make (comparing 

3, with that heretofore made in Prnseia. and elsewhere) : 

r shall be given from the I^tnet newspaper of April Stli — 'It 

t, at the date of our last accounts front France as well as Spain, 

It ens half of the Peninsola was still unsubdued hj the French a 

s.wliich retain their independence, fonn asort of irregular or 

B cnnceitt ; of which one horn consists in parts of Catalonia and 

i, and tli« other bora iuoludea Astorias Ipcrlmps wo may soon add 

The broader surface contains the four Idngdoma of Andalusia 

c, Grenada, C»rdoTa. and Murcia). and eonsiclerahle parts of Estra- 

, anil La Mancha: boaides Portngal.' — The writor might have 

t even the I^vineas. occupied by the French, cannot yet be 

i subalantially as conquests : ainco tbey have a miUtary representa- 

; large proportions of the defeated nnoics having ro- 

id Uuther. 

'. Lcl him look to that part of Spain which jret remains nnsnb- 
.9 thought no alight proof of heroism in the people of Madrid. 
It iliejr prepared for their defence — not as tlie foremost champions of 
"iL which eharautd they might have gained an adventitious eup- 
■ifln aplenduur of their post : and, at any rate, wonld have been 
'e depression of preceding disasters) — but under a full know- 
mt and snccessive overthrows: their advanced armies had 
Mted: and their hut stay, at Somoaierra, had been driven in npon 
But the Provinces in the South have many more causes for dejec- 
: tbay have h(^a^d, since these disasters, that this heroic aty of Ma- 
1 has Iklien ; that their forts in Catalonia have been wrested from them ; 
^*t BO Englisli army just moved upon the horizon of Spain — to draw 
''PUI itaclf tlte guxu and expectations of the people, and iLen to vanish 
~'*4 U apparition ; and, finally, they have heonl of tho desolation of SarR' 
-''^VL Under all this acconiulation of calamity, ivltat has boon their con- 
''cl* In Valencia redoubled prepomtions of defence : in SevillD a decree 
' '' rach energetic retaliatian on the enemy, — aa places its authors, in the 
^~^>IU of hia sueceBs. beyond the hopes of mercy ; in Cndix — on a suspicion 
'^'^1 soempromise was concerted with their enemy — tumults and clamours 
-' tlu people for instant vengeance ; every where, in their uttermost dis- 
' ' •v, the flame stem and nnfnnll«ring attitude of defiance as at the glorious 
•J-Ui of their rcdstance. 

In this Htalement, then, of the post efforts of Spain — and of her present 
' ^"{antionB for further efforts — will bo found a full answer lo all the 
'■■USBi alleged, by Six John Moore in Im Iclters. against the people of 
"■pain, even if we did not find sufficient ground for rejecting them in an 
'^Vnination of tliese letters themselves. 
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The Author of the above note — haTing, in jnstioe to the Spaniards, 
spoiken with great plainness and fireedom — ^£eels it neoessaiy to add a few 
WQids, that it may not thence be condnded that he is insensible to Sir J. 
Moore's daims npon his respect Pahaps — if Sir J. M. could himself 
have given ns his commentary npon these letters, and have restricted the 
extension of soch passages as (from want of vigilance in making distinc- 
tions or laxity of langoage) are at variance with concessions made else- 
where— -they wonld have been found not more to difier from the reports of 
other intelligent and less prejodiced observers, than we might have ex- 
pected from the circumstances under which they were written. Sir J. M. 
has himself told us (in a letter published since the above note was written) 
that he thinks the Spaniards ' a fine people ;' and that acknowledgemeni 
from a soldier, cannot be supposed to exclude courage ; nor, from a Briton, 
some zeal for national independence. We are therefore to conclude that, 
when Sir J. M. pronounces opinions on ' the Spaniards* not to be reconciled 
with this and other passages, he speaks — not of the Spanish people-— but 
of the Spanish government And, even for what may still remain chaiged 
uncandidly upon the people, the writer does not forget that there are infi- 
nite apologies to be found in Sir J. Moore*s situation : the earliest of these 
letters were written under great anxiety and disturbance of mind frx>m the 
anticipation of calamity ; — and the latter (which are the most severe) under 
the actual pressure of calamity ; and calamity of that sort which would be 
the most painful to the feelings of a gallant soldier, and most likely to 
vitiate his judgment with respect to those who had in part (however inno- 
cently) occasioned it. There may be pleaded also for him — that want of 
leisure which would make it difficult to compare the different accounts he 
received, and to draw the right inferences from them. But then thea/^ 
apologies for his want of fidelity — are also reasons before-hand for stlss- 
pecting it : and there are now (May 18th) to be added to these reasom. ^ 
and their confirmations in the letters themselves, fresh proofs in the pi 
sent state of GaUicia, as manifested by the late re-capture of ^^go, 
the movements of the Marquis de la Romana ; all which, from Sir <«) 
Moore's account of the temper in that province, we might have confident 
pronounced impossible. We must therefore remember that what in 
were simply mis-statements — are now, when repeated with our better 
formation, calumnies ; and calumnies so much the less to be excused in 
as we have already (in our conduct towards Spain) given her other i 
no light matter of complaint against ourselves. 
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NOTE. 

These two Letters^-the latter for tiie first time printed— forma fitting se^oal 
to the * Conyention of Cintra.* Bee Preface in the present Tolnme for dom aa 
them. G. 




TO CAPTAIN PASLEY, ROYAL ENGINEERS. 

Orasmere, Much 28, 1611. 

t DSAB Snt, 

I addroSB this to the publishers of yonr 'Essay,' not 
gvrhere tofindyon. Before I speak of the instractioniiiKl 
e which I have derived from your work, let mo say a word 

I ID apology for my own apparent ncjUct of the letter with 
yon honoured me some Ume ago. In fact, I was thoroughly 
le of the value of your correspondence, and of yonr kind- 

II writing to me, and took up the pen to toll yon so. I 
lialf of a pretty long letter to you, but I was so disgusted 
bo imperfect and feeble expression which I had given to 

t oninteresting ideas, that I throw away the unfinished 
I Bod coold not find resolution to resume what had been so 
jleiOQsly began. I am ashamed to say, that I write so few 
\, and employ my pen bo little in any way, that I feel both 
of words {such words I mean as I wish for) and of mecha- 
■Lill, extremely discouraging to me. I do not plead these 
Btiea on my part as an excuse, but I wish you to know that 
9 been the sole cause of my silence, and not a want of 
of the honoor done mo by your correspondence, or an 
) of what good breeding reqnired of me. But enough 
trespasses ! Let me only add, that I addressed a letter of 
length to you when you were lying ill at Middleburgh; 
robably yoa never received. Now for your book. I had 
ed it with great impatience, and desired a iriend to send 
a to mo immediately on its appearance, which he neglected 
On this account, I did not see it till a few days ago. I 
I through twice, with great care, and many parts 
\ times over. From this, yon will conclude that 1 
1 much interested ; and I assure yon that I deem 
I a high degree instructed. It would be a moat 
^ employment to me to dwell, in this letter, upon those 
I in which I agree with you, and W acknowledge my obli- 
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gations for the clearer views yon have given of tmths which 
I before perceived^ though not with that distinctness in wfaieb 
they now stand before my eyes. But I conld wish this letter to 
be of some use to you ; and that end is more likely to be at- 
tained if I advert to those points in which I think yon are mis- 
taken. These are chiefly such as though very material in them- 
selves^ are not at all so to the main object you have in view, ivL 
that of proving that the military power of France may by us k 
successfully resisted^ and even overthrown. In the first plaoe^ 
then^ I think that there are great errors in the survey of die 
comparative strength of the two empires, with which you begin 
your book, and on which the first 160 pages are chiefly emplqjed. 
You seem to wish to frighten the people into exertion ; and ia 
your ardour to attain your object, that of rousing our cousti;^ 
men by any means, I think you have caught for too eagerly A 
every circumstance with respect to revenue, navy, &c. tibat 1^ 
pears to make for the French. This I think was unnecessaij* 
The people are convinced that the power of France is dangerooB» 
and that it is our duty to resist it to the utmost. I think joft 
might have commenced from this acknowledged fact ; and, at iD 
events, I cannot help saying, that the first 100 pages or so of 
your book, contrasted with the brilliant prospects towards tb^ 
conclusion, have impressed me with a notion that you ha^ 
written too much under the influence of feelings similar to thoflo 
of a poet or novelist, who deepens the distress in the earlier ptf^ 
of his work, in order that the happy catastrophe which he h«* 
prepared for his hero and heroine may be more keenly relish^ 
Your object is to conduct us to Elysium, and, lest we should 1^^ 
be able to enjoy that pure air and purpurial sunshine, you hff^ 
taken a peep at Tartarus on the road. Now I am of your mif^^ 
that we ought not to make peace with France, on any accou^^ 
till she is humiliated, and her power brought within reasona'l^^^ 
bounds. It is our duty and our interest to be at war with h^^^' 
but I do not think with you, that a state of peace would give ^ 
France that superiority which you seem so clearly to foresee. -^ 
estimating the resources of the two empires, as to revenue, Y^^^ 
appear to make little or no allowance for what I deem of priiC^^^ 
and paramount importance, the characters of the two natior:^^^^ 
and of the two governments. Was there ever an instance, aim- ^ 
the world began, of the peaceful arts thriving under a despoti^^ 
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»ive as that of Franco is and must continoe to be, and 
[ ft people BO QDBettled, so d(>praved, and so undisciplined 
il arts and habits as the French nation mast now bo ? It 
icalt to como at the real revenue of the French empire ; 
t Rppears to me certain, absolutely certain, that it must 
" lb rapidly every year. The armies have hitherto been 
ined chiefly from the coutributioiia raised npou the con- 
1 eouDtries, and from the plunder which the soldiers have 
■Ue to find, Bnt that harvest is over. Austria, and par- 
tly Haugaiy, may have yet something to supply ; but the 
~i Baler nill scarcely quarrel nith them for a few years at 
! Bat from Denmaik, and Sweden, and Russia, there is not 
rfco he gained. In the mean while, wherever his iron yoke 
, the spirits of the people are broken ; and it is in vain to 
pt to extort money which they do not possess, and cannot 
Their bodies he may command, but their bodies he 
I move without the inspiration of wealth, somewhere or 
[ by wealth I mean superiluons produce, something aris- 
1 the labour of the inhabitants of countries beyond what 
J to their support. What will avail him the command 
whole population of the Continent, unless there be a 1 
r capital somewhere csisting, so that the mechanic arta 
reotions may thereby bo applied iu such a manner as that 
■pltu may arise from the labour of the country which shall 
" I way into the pocket of the State for the purpose of sup- 
; its military and civil establishments? Now, when I 
t tlie condiliou of our country, and compare it with that of 
I, and reflect upou the length of the time, and thu indnite 
istioo of favourable circumstances which have been neces- 
I prodace the laws, the regulations, the customs, the moral 
', and the physical enginery of all sorts, ibrongh means, 
'Rid of which, labour is carried on in this happy Laud ; and 
X think of the wealth and population (concentrated too iu 
1 a space) which we must have at command for military 
KB, I confess I have not much dread, looking cither at war 
1, of any power which Franco, with respect to us, is Hkely 
n for years, I may say for generations. Whatever may 
r form of a government, its sitirit, at least, must be mild 
t lieforo agriculture, trade, commerce, and maDufactuies 
rive onder it ; and if these do not prosper in a State, it 
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may extend its empire to right and to left^ and it will only carry 
poverty and desolation along with it^ without being itself perma- 
nently enriched. You seem to take for granted^ that because 
the French revenue amounts to so much at present it must con- 
tinue to keep up to that height. This^ I conceive impossible, 
unless the spirit of the government alters^ which is not likely 
for many years. How comes it that we are enabled to keep, by 
sea and land, so many men in arms ? Not by our foreign com- 
merce, but by our domestic ingenuity, by our home labour, 
which, with the aid of capital and the mechanic arts and estab- 
lishments, has enabled a few to produce so much as will main- 
tain themselves, and the hundreds of thousands of their country- 
men whom they support in arms. If our foreign trade were 
utterly destroyed, I am told, that not more than one-sixth of our 
trade would perish. The spirit of Buonaparte's government is, 
and must continue to be, like that of the first conquerors of the 
New World who went raving about for gold — ^gold! and for 
whose rapacious appetites the slow but mighty and sure returns 
of any other produce could have no charms. I cannot but think 
that generations must pass away before France, or any of the 
countries under its thraldom, can attain those habits, and that 
character, and those establishments which must be attained be- 
fore it can wield its population in a manner that will ensure our 
overthrow. This (if we conduct the war upon principles of com- 
mon sense) seems to me impossible, while we continue at war ; 
and should a peace take place (which, however, I passionately 
deprecate), Franco will long be compelled to pay tribute to us, 
on account of our being so far before her in the race of genuine 
practical philosophy and true liberty. I mean that the mind of 
this country is so far before that of France, and that tliat mind 
has empowered the hands of the country to raise so much na- 
tional wealth, that France must condescend to accept from us 
what she will be unable herself to produce. Is it likely that any 
of our manufacturing capitalists, in case of a peace, would trust 
themselves to an arbitrary government like that of France, 
which, without a moment's warning, might go to war \^ith us 
and seize their persons and their property ; nay, if they should 
be so foolish as to trust themselves to its discretion, would be 
base enough to pick a quarrel with us for the very purpose of a 
pretext to strip them of all they possessed ? Or is it likely, if 
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tb« BfttiTe French manufacturers and traders were capable of 
riTBlIing as in point of ekill, that any Frenchman wonM ven- 
tarv npon that ostentatious display of wealth which a largo 
cottOD'nuIl, for instance, reqaires, when ho knows that by so 
doing ho would only draw npon himself a glance of the greedy 
ere of gOTemment, soon to be followed by a Bijneeze from its 
rapscioaa hund ? But I have dwelt too long upon this. The 
«nin of what I think, by conversation, I could convince you of 
ifl, that your comparative eetimato ia erroneous, and materially 
•o, ttuumuch as it makcB no allowance for the increasing supe- 
riorily which a State, supposed to be independent and equitable 
in ita dealings to its subjects, muet have over an oppressive 
tjOTcminent ; and none for the time which is necessary to give 
proHpL'rity to peaceful arte, even if the government shonld im- 
prove. Our country has a mighty and daily growing forest of 
this sort of wealth ; whereas, in France, the trees are not yet 
pat into the ground. For my own part, I do not think it pos- 
sible ihnt France, with all her command of territory and coast, 
ran enlBtrip us in naval power, unless sho could previously, by 
lit* land power, cut as off from timber and naval stores, neces- 
•aiy for the building and equipment of our fleet. In that intel- 
Icebul rapcriority which, as I have mentioned, we possess over 
her, we should find means to build as many ships as she could 
baild, and also could procure sailors to man them. The some 
energy would furnish means for maintaining the men ; and if 
ihfy could Ic fed and maintained, they would surely be pro- 
dac«d. Why then am I for war with France ? Ist. Because I 
think our naval superiorily may be more cheaply maintained, 
and more easily, by war than by peace ; and because I think, 
ihat if the war were conducted upon those principles of mar- 
tial policy which yon so admirably and nobly enforce, united 
with (or rather bottomed uponl those notions of justice and 
right, and that knowledge of and reverence for the moral senti- 
Dunta of mankind, which, in my Tract, I attempted to portray 
Bod illnstrute, the tide of military success would immediately 
tarn in oar lavour ; and wo should find no more difficulty in re- 
ducing the French power than Gustavus Adolphua did in reduc- 
ing that of tho German Empire in his day. .Vud here 1ft mo 
express my zealous thanks for the spirit and beauty with which 
yoa bate pursued, through all its details, the course of martial 
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^cZaj v&iefi joa zeeommfixid. Too much pimiae eumot be giTOi 
sc -^^^^ wtL&±. is the great \oij of joor irork. I hope thai itiill 
3s!C ^ kfis iqKn toot coontzTiiien. Bnt (as I said before)! 
rah yy dvcll upon those points in niiieh I am fUHBntiafirf 
T^^r ' Esaar.' Let me then come at once to a fondimeii- 
lal pszkcpk. Yon mATTttAiTi^ that as the military power of 
Fzar^fiic is in progress, oars most be so also, or we most peryi. 
In this I agree vilh too. Yet yon contend also, that this in- 
crease or progress can only be bron^t abont by conquests pe^ 
rianesitly rf^^^Uig^^^ npon the Continent; and, calling in the 
doctrines of the mdters npon the Law of Nations to yonr aid, ;oa 
are for beginning with the conquest of Sicily, and so on^ through 
Itahr, Switzerland, &c. &c. Now it does not appear to me, 
thongh I should rejoice heartily to see a British army march 
from Calabria, triomphantly, to the heart of the Alps, and from 
Holland U) the centre of Germany, — ^yet it does not appear to M 
that the conquest and permanent possession of these countries 
is necessary either to produce those resonreea of men or mone; 
which the security and prosperity of our country requires. 
All that is absolutely needful, for either the one or the other, is ft 
Isrge, experienced, and seasoned aMny, which we cannot possess 
-xiihout a field to fight in, and that field must be somewhere 
upciu the Continent. Therefore, as far as concerns ourselyes and 
o:ir security, I do not think that so wide a space of conquered 
countiy is desirable ; and, as a patriot, I hare no wish for it. H 
I di-sir^ it, it is not for our sakes directly, but for the benefit rf 
tbiL^Ske unhappy nations whom we should rescue, and whose pro- 
>p£jity would be reflected back upon ourselves. Holding these 
:>ouon$, it is natural, highly as I rate the importance of military 
pC'WOJ, and deeply as I feel its necessity for the protection of 
c^sviT excellence and virtue, that I should rest my hopes with 
^L^vt to the emancipation of Europe more upon moral influ- 
<fiwv« and the wishes and opinions of the people of the respec- 
uw xuntions, than you appear to do. As I have written in my 
]«s:4^hlot, * on the moral qualities of a people must its salvation 
i;4Ui::;Uoly depend. Something higher than military excellence 
:ttM$t K> taught iU higher; something more fundamental, as 
wor fundamental.* Adopting the opinion of tho writers upon 
liht ^ws of Nations, you treat of conquest as if conquest could in 
nakedly and abstractedly considered, confer rights. If 
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we onra admit this propoeition, all morality is driven out of 
the world. We conquer Italy — that is, we raise the British 
Etandu^ in Italy, — and, by the aid of the inhahitaots, we expel 
tba French from the country, and have a right to keep it for 
oarsclvee. This, if I am not mistaken, is not only implied, bat 
explicitly maintained in your book. Undoubtedly, if it be clear 
that the posseBsion of Italy is necessary for our security, we 
li»iro a right to keep poasession of it, if we ahould over he able to 
master it by the sword. But not because we hare gained it by 
conquc at, therefore may we keep it ; no ; the sword, aa the * 
roid, can gire no rights ; but because a great and noble Nation, : 
B oars, cannot prosper or exist without such possession. If 
p fiuit icerc so, we should then hove a right to keep possession 
what by oar valour wc had acquired — not othcrwiflc. If these 
9 were matter of mere speculation, they would not be worth 
bg about ; bat they are not so. The spirit of conquest, and 
% ambition of the sword, never can confer true glory and hap- 
B Upon a notion that has attained power sufficient to pro- 
i itself. Your favourites, the Romans, though no doubt 
[ the fear of the Carthaginians before their eyes, yet were 
pelled to carry their arms out of Italy by ambition far more 
1 by a rational apprehension of the danger of their condition. 
\ how did they enter upon their career ? By an act of atro- 
Hi injustice. Yon are too well read in history for me to ro- 
I yon what that act was. The same disregard of morality 
towed too closely their steps everywhere. Their ruling pas- 
, and sole steady guide, was the glory of the Roman name, 
I the wish to spread the Roman power. No wonder, thou, if 
r armies and military leaders, as soon as they had destroyed 
[ foreign enemies from whom anjihing was to be dreadod, 
sied their swords npon each other. The ferocious cruelties of 
I and Morins, of Catiline, and of Antony and Octaviua, and 
1 of the empire, were the necessary consequenocs of 
irae of action pursued upon such blind and aelGah 
Therefore, admiring as I do your scheme of martial 
d agreeing with yon that a British military power may, 
" e present state of the world requires that it oiii/kt to 
linant in Italy, and Crermony, and Spain ; yet still, I 
i Bfraid that you look with too mnch complacency npon con- 
wt by British nrms, and npon British military influence upon 
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the Continent, for its own sake. Accordingly, you seem to re- 
gard Italy with more satisfaction than Spain. I mean yon con- 
template our possible exertions in Italy with more pleasure, 
merely because its dismembered state would probably keep it 
more under our sway — ^in other words, more at our mercy. Now, 
I think there is nothing more unfortunate for Europe than the 
condition of Germany and Italy in these respects. Could the 
barriers be dissolved which have diyided the one nation into 
Neapolitans, Tuscans, Venetians, &c., and the other into Pros- 
sians, Hanoverians, &c., and could they once be taught to feel 
their strength, the French would be driven back into their own 
Land immediately. I wish to see Spain, Italy, France, Germany, 
formed into independent nations ; nor have I any desire to re- 
duce the power of France further than may be necessary for that 
end. Woe be to that country whose military power is irre- 
sistible ! I deprecate such an event for Great Britain scarcely 
less than for any other Land. Scipio foresaw the evils with 
which Rome would be visited when no Carthage should be '^ 
existence for her to contend with. If a nation have nothing to 
oppose or to fear without, it cannot escape decay and concussioii 
within. Universal triumph and absolute security soon betray ft 
State into abandonment of that discipline, civil and military, by 
which its victories were secured. If the time should ever come 
when this island shall have no more formidable enemies by land 
than it has at this moment by sea, the extinction of all that it 
previously contained of good and great would soon follow. In- 
definite progress, undoubtedly, there ought to be somewhere ; but 
let that be in knowledge, in science, in civilization, in the in- 
crease of the numbers of the people, and in the augmentation of 
their virtue and happiness. But progress in conquest cannot be 
indefinite ; and for that very reason, if for no other, it cannot be 
a fit object for the exertions of a people, I mean beyond certain 
limits, which, of course, will vary with circumstances. My 
prayer, as a patriot, is, that we may always have, somewhere or 
other, enemies capable of resisting us, and keeping us at arm's 
length. Do I, then, object that our arms shall be carried into 
every part of the Continent ? No : such is the present condition 
of Europe, that I earnestly pray for what I deem would be a 
mighty blessing. France has already destroyed, in almost every 
part of the Continent, the detestable governments with which the 
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us hare been afflicted ; she has extinguished one Bort ot 
my, bnt only to sabstitnte fluother. Thua, then, have the 
JBtrioB of Earope been taught, that domestic opprcBsion, if 
I tnanfaUy aud zealously repelled, must sooner or later be 
lud by subjugation from w-ithout ; they have tasted the 
moHs of both caps, have drunk deeply of both. Their 
e prepared for resistance to the foreign tyrant, and with 
ifadp I think they may Bhake him oET, and, under c 
teimnco, and following (as far aa they are capable) onr example, 
tlipf may fashion to themselves, making use of what is beat in 
their own ancient laws and institutions, now forms of govern- 
tneut, which may secure posterity from a repetition of such cala- 
mities as the present ago has bronght forth. The materials of 
■ IMW balance of power oxist iu the langnago, and name, and 
territory of Spain, in those of France, and those of Italy, Qer- 
Rumy, Russia, and the British Isles. The smaller States must 
^ppoor, and merge in the large nations and wide-spread lan- 
^^Baqfit. The possibility of this remodelling of Europe I see 
dear]; ; earnestly do I pray for it ; and I have in my mind a 
•trong conviction that your invalnable work will be a powerful in- 
Wnunent in preparing the way for that happy issue. Yet, still, 
*e mnrt go deeper than the nature of your labour requires yoa 
t" penetrate. Military policy merely will not perform all that is 
ii^fal, nor mere military virtues. If the Roman State was 
"sred from overthrow, by the attack of the slaves and of the gla- 
^toni, through the excellence of its armies, yet this was not 
ttiDOt groat difficulty ;* and Rome would have been destroyed 
ICuthage, had sho not been preserved hy a civic fortitude in 
h she surpassed all the nations of the earth. The reception 
1 the Senate gave to Terentius Varro, after the battle of 
!, is the Bublimest event in human history. What a con- 
It to the wretched conduct of the Austrian government after 
>t battle atWagram ! England requires, as yoa have shown so 
'loqaently and ably, a now system of martial policy; but Eng- ■ 
*nd, as well aa the rest of Europe, requires what is more diffi- 
"^t to give it, — a new coarse of education, a higher tone of 
■Oond feeling, more of the grandeur of the imaginative faculties, 
^d less of the petty processes of the unfeeling and parbliud 
.' siys the LUtorioD, ipeakiug ot tliu wikr 
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understandings that wonld manage the concerns of nations in the 
same calculating spirit with which it wonld set abont boilding 
a honse. Now a State ought to be goyemed (at least in these 
times)^ the labours of the statesman ought to adyance, upon cal- 
culations and from impulses similar to those which giye motkm 
to the hand of a great artist when he is preparing a pietore, ot 
of a mighty poet when he is determining the proiK>rtion8 and 
march of a poem ; — much is to be done by rule ; the great out- 
line is previously to be conceived in distinctness^ but the con- 
summation of the work must be trusted to resources that are not 
tangible^ though known to exist. Much as I admire the politi- 
cal sagacity displayed in your work, I respect you still more for 
the lofty spirit that supports it ; for the animation and courage 
with which it is replete ; for the contempt, in a just cause, of 
death and danger by which it is ennobled ; for its heroic con- 
fidence in the valour of your countrymen ; and the absolute de- 
termination which it everywhere expresses to maintain in all 
points the honour of the soldier's profession, and that of the 
noble Nation of which you are a member — of the Land in which 
you were bom. No insults, no indignities, no vile stooping, wiU 
your politics admit of; and therefore, more than for any other 
cause, do I congratulate my country on the appearance of a book 
which, resting in this point our national safety upon the purity 
of our national character, will, I trust, lead naturally to make us, 
at the same time, a more powerful and a highminded nation. 

AiFectionately yours, 

W. Wordsworth.* 



Letter enclosing the Preceding to a Friend un-named. 

Mt dear Sir, 

I have taken the Liberty of addressing the enclosed 
to you, with a wish that you would be so kind as to send it by 
the twopenny Post. The Letter, though to a personal Acquaint- 
ance and to some degree a friend, is upon a kind of Public 
occasion, and consists of Comments upon Captain Pasley's lately 
published Essay on the Military Policy of Great Britain; a work 
which if you have not seen I earnestly recommend to your 

^ Memoin, vol. i. pp. 406-20. 
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carefol Pcraaal. I have sent my Letter unsealed in order that ' 
^f yoo tbiok it worth while yon may read it, which wonld oblige 
;ae. You may begin with those words in the Ist Page, ' Now 
''^T yoor Book:' which you will see are legible, being tran- 
scribed by a Friend. The rest, in my own hand, is only an 
"'Apology for not writing sooner ; save that there are two Sonnets 
J Si yon like you may glance your eye over. Do not forget 
I fe put A wafer on the Letter after yon have done with it. 

Will you excuse me if I find myself unable to forbear saying, 

L^on this occasion, a few words concerning the conduct pursued 

\ respect to foreign affairs by the Purty with whom you net ? 

»m from a private i]uarter of unquestionable Authority, that 

B Lord Grcnville's intention, had ho come into power as he 

Bly expected, to hare recalled the army from Portugal. In 

) of my Coontry, of our virtuooa and saffpring Allies, 

L of Haman Nature itself, I give thanks to Providence who 

I reatorcd the King's health so far as to prevent this intention 

g pat into practice hitherto. The transgressions of the pre- 

Kt ministry are grievous ; but excepting only a deliberate and 

t attack upon the civil liberty of our o^n Country, there 

ttnol be any thing in a Minister worse than a desponding spirit 

1 the lack of confidence in a good cause. If Lord Q. and 

. Ponsonby think that the privile^ allowed to opposttion- 

ii^Aii<£UTering justifies them in speaking as they do, they are 

■Mly mistaken and do not discern what is becoming the times; 

W if they sincerely believe in the omnipotence of Buonaparte 

Qpon the Continent, they are the dupes of their own fears and 

the slaves of their own ignorance. Do not deem me preenmptu- 

OSS when I say that it is pitiable to hear Lord Orenville talking 

u be did in the late debate of the inability of Great Britain to 

L Ukc a commanding station as a military Power, and maintaining 

I that our eEfortsmust be essentially, ho means excIuBively, naval. 

I Wo hate destroyed our enemies upon the Sea, and are equally 

rtpsble of destroying him upon land. Rich in soldiers and 

rennes as we are, we are capable, availing ourselves of the 

tent disposition of the Continent, to erect there under our 

[fiteiumce, and by a wise application of our resources, a 

littuy Power, which the tyrannical and immoral Government 

I Buonaparte could not prevail against, and if he could not 

row it, he must himself perish. Lord Q, grudges two 
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millions in aid of Portugal^ which has eighty thousand men in 
arms^ and what they can perform has been proved. Yet Loid 
G. does not object to our granting aid to a great Military Power 
on the Continent if such could be found, nay he begs of us to 
wait till that fortunate period arrives. Whence does Lord 0.» 
from what quarter does he expect it ? from Austria, &om the 
Prussian monarchy, brought to life again, from Russia, or lastly 
from the Confederacy of the Bhine turning against their Creator ■-"- 
and Fashioner ? Is the expectation of the Jews for their Messiah I- ' 
or of the Portuguese for St. Sebastian more extravagant? But ■'•- 
Lord G. ought to know that such a military poweb does already 
exist upon the Peninsula, formless indeed compared with what 
under our plastic hands it may become, yet which has prored 
itself capable of its giving employment during the course of 
three years to at least five hundred thousand of the enemy^^ 
best troops. An important fact has been proved, that the eneni.5 
cannot drive us from the Peninsula. We have the point to stan^ 
upon which Archimedes wished for, and we may move the Co**' 
tinent if we persevere. Let us prepare to exercise in SpaiD^ * 
military influence like that which we already possess in Port"**' 
gal, and our aflfairs must improve daily and rapidly. Whatev"^' 
money we advance for Portugal and Spain, we can direct tl^® 
management of it, an inestimable advantage which, with reV^' 
tion to Prussia, Russia or Austria, we never possessed. 3^' 
sides, how could we govern the purposes of those States, wb^ 
that inherent imbecility and cowardice leave them no purpo ^^ 
or aim to which they can steadily adhere of themselves for B '^ 
weeks together ? Military Powers ! So these States have b^^ ^ 
called. A strange Misnomer ! they are Weaknesses — a tr^^ 
though ill-sounding Title ! — and not Powers ! Polybius tells ^^-^. 
that Hannibal entered into Italy with twenty thousand men, a^^^^ 
that the aggregate forces of Italy at that time amounted to seV^ 
hundred and sixty thousand foot and horse, with the Roffi.^' 
discipline and power to head that mighty force. Gusta<*^^ 
Adolphus invaded Germany with thirteen thousand men ; ^^^^^ 
Emperor at that time having between two and three hnndr^ 
thousand warlike and experienced Troops commanded by ab'^ 
Generals, to oppose to him. Let these facts and numero'*^ 
others which history supplies of the same kind, be thought o^ ' 
and let us hear no more of the impossibility of Great Brit^- 
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i ronnd and defended by the Sea and an invincible Navy^ be- 
ning a military Power ; Great Britain whose troops surpass 
Talonr those of all the world, and who has an army and a 
litia of upwards of three hundred thousand men ! Do reflect 
r dear Sir, upon the materials which are now in preparation 
on the Continent. Hannibal expected to be joined by a parcel 
the contented barbarian Gauls in the north of Italy. Gusta- 
B stood forth as the Champion of the Protestant interest: how 
3ble and limited each of these auxiliary sentiments andpowers, 
mpared with what the state of knowledge, the oppressions of 
eir domestic governments, and the insults and injuries and 
istile cruelties inflicted by the French upon the continental 
lions, must have exerted to second our arms whenever we 
lU appear in that Force which we can assume, and with that 
Idness which would become us, and which justice and human 
tore and Patriotism call upon us to put forth. Farewell, 
*8t truly yours, 

W. WOBDSWORTH. 

Shall we see you this Summer ? I hope so. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The Author thinks it proper to advise his Reader, that he alone is i 
sihle for the sentiments and opinions expressed in these sheets. * 
would he have availed himself of the judgment of others, if that benefi 
have been had without subjecting the Persons consulted to the posi 
of blame, for having sanctioned any view of the topics under conside 
which, either firom its erroneousness might deserve, or from Party f 
or other causes might incur, censure. 

The matter comprised in these pages was intended to compose 
cession of Addresses to be printed in the Kendal Chronide, and a ] 
the first was published through that channel. The intention was d 
for reasons well known. It is now mentioned in order to account i 
disproportion in the length of the two Addresses, and an arrangen 
matter, in some places, different from what would otherwise hav 
chosen. A portion also has appeared in the Carlisle Patriot. 

It is of little importance to add, that this Publication has been d 
by unavoidable engagements of the Printer. 

March 26, 1818. 



TO THE READER. 

The new Candidate has appeared amongst us, and conclnded, for the p 
his labonrs in the Connty. They require no further notice here than an • 
sion of thanks for the snccess with which he has co-operated with the An 
these pages to demonstrate, by the whole of his itinerant proceedings, tl 
vital principle of the Opposition ostensibly headed by him, is at enmity w 
bonds by which society is held together, and Government maintained. 

April 4, 1818. 



TO THE FREEHOLDERS, Ac. 



Qettlbuen, 

Two Months have elapsed elnce warning was given of 
intcDtioii to oppose the present Reprcscntativos of the 
CoQBty of Westmorland, at the ensuing Election ; yet, till so 
Ut« « period as the 2Gth of January, no avowal of such inten- 
ti<m appeared from any quarter entitling it to consideration. 
^Or, as to the Body of Men, calling itself the London Com- 
mittee, there is not, op to this hour I believe, any pnblie evi- 
^nc« cTcn of its existence, except certain notices signed by two 
"bscnre individaals. But, in the minds of those naturally 
interested in the welfare of the County, a feiment was excited 
'y various devices ; inflammatory addresaes were busily circu- 
ited ; men, laying claim to the flattering character of Reformers 
"' abates, became active ; and, as this stir did not die away, 
"^e; who foresaw its bearings and tendencies, were desirous 
^»t, if there were any just grounds for dlBcontent, the same 
"f^oold be openly declared, by persona whose characters and sitaa- 
^Ons in life would be a pledge for their having proceeded upon 
Uoro deliberation. At length, a set of resolutions have ap- 
jd, from a Meeting of dissatisfied Freeholders, holden in a 
^^^O wn, which, if not the principal in point of rank, is the most 
''^**4«dons, opulent, and weighty, in the County. Among those 
*'l»o composed this Meeting, the first visible authentic Body 
*'*»ich the Opposition has produced, are to be found persona 
***awering to the description above given — men from whom 
'**ight have been expected, in the exposition of their complaints, 
*^Und sense aa to the nature of the grievances, and rational 
**ewB as lo the mode of removing them — Have such expecta- 
^■^cnB, if entertained, been fulfilled ? 

The first Resolution unanimously agreed upon by this 
^^eetiog, is oouchod in these words : ' It is impossible for as, 
^ Freeholders, to submit any longer to a single Familyt 
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I w e w respectable, nmming both Members fior the Goontj.* 
THssl if this leading article had been thus expressed ? ' Tbt 
h is injnrions to the interests, and derogaftoiy to the dignitji 
<€ the ComitT of Westmorland, tiiat both its Bepresentatifes 
dic^old be bion^t into Parliament, by the influence of <ffie 
Famihr/ Words to this effBct would saiefyhare giyen the sense 
rf the Resolution, as proceeding from men of cool refleeium; 
aad cfia«d nakedly to the consideration of minds which, it «tf j 
dMzzed, should be kept in a similar state. But we cannot 
'«BJ«t«j any longer* — if the intention was to mislead and 
izrrsaie, soch language was well adapted for the porpose ; bnt 
ii iS accQids with the spirit of the next Besolation, which 
aSiBS. thai the Meeting is wfaidy unconnected with any po- 
Htxal I^ffiy; and, thus disclaiming indirectly those passioDS 
aai pwjudices that are apt to fasten upon political partisanBt 
iss^&sthr promises, that the opinkms of the Meeting shall be 
^YtT«;«d in terms suitable to such dissTowal. Did the persoi^ 
Sx i|ttesQon imagine themselTes in a state of d^radation ? O^ 
barter cws void we must behere they did ; and no one conl^ 
,*^j<Kt V i^eEr ezstploying, among each other, such language B^ 
4?(^ ^214 V i^T^'^fT^ pxvtfeeding from that impression, in a wa^ 
itas jrttifed i>fci5^lT^^. But, \r^ pMithing their Resolutions^ 
^T $&i»w i2ri&: tbey ^re isr-t communing for the sake of mutu^^ 
3jr:ir jiiihy. be: 5c iz-i::>x ciliers to participate a sentiment whicl^ 
TCVCuiZx ib?T ir^ >5r*E:i:^rs to. We tYLhmxi to the law, and tc^ 
ibose who ir« f Lie^ in aalboiirr orer us, while in the legiti--' 
E2i:e cxeivise of their functions — ^we submit to the decrees of 
ProTidence, because thev are not to be resisted — a coward 
shb^At* to be insulted — a pusillanimous wretch to be despised — 
and a knsTe, if detected, must submit to be scouted — a slave 
submits to his Taskmaster : but, the Freeholders of Westmor- 
land, cannot, in n'asc'n, be said to submit to the House of Low- 
ther naming their BepresentatiTes, unless it can be proved that 
those BepresentatiTes have been thrust upon them by an un- 
justifiable agency ; and that they owe their seats, not to the free 
suffrages and frank consent of their Constituents, but to unfair 
moans^ whether in the shape of seduction or threat. If there 
W an indignity on one side, there must have been a wrong done 
on the other; and, to make out this point, it ought to have 
been ^ewn, that some other Person, qualified by his property, 
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I edoeation. Lib ranb, and character. Lad stood fortL aud 
d bimBC'lf to reprcBcnt yoa, FreeholJers of Westmorland, 
h Puliament ; and that, in this attempt, Le had been crashed 
y the pover of a. single Family, careless of the mode iQ which 
l^fttt power was exercised. I appeal to those who Lave had an 
(ppOTtanity of being acqnainted with the Noble Lord who is at 
tlu head of that Family, whether they are of opinion, that any 
toniideration of Lis own interest or importance in the State, 
nald luTc induced him to oppose such a Candidate, provided 
liete waa reason for believing that the nnabused sense of the 
Comty was with him. If indeed a Candidate supposed to be 
B fcronred by the County, Lad declared himself an enemy to 
e general measures of Administration for some years past, 
* measures have depended on priuciples of conduct of such 
t importance, that the Noble Lord must needs have cndea- 
ed, as far as prudence authorised, to frustrate an attempt, 

a conscience, he could not approve. 
laBlrm, then, that, as there was no wrong, there is no in- 
anity — the present Members owe their high situation to oir- 
"Unrtances, local aud national. They are there because no one 
''"■ iui$ pregattal kimsdf, or, for some years back, has been 
-ikely to present himself, with pretensions, the reasonableness 
"'■ which conld enter into competitiou with their's. This is, in 
Qie points of view, a misfortnne, but it is tLe fact ; and no 
^^t of men regret it more than the independent and judicious 
'^licrents of the House of LowtLer: Men who are Lappy and 
I'roud to rally round tLe Nobleman wLo is the head of that 
"Qose, in defence of rational liberty : Men who know tLat he 
"*« proved himself a faithful guardian to the several orders of 
•"e State — that he is a tried enemy to dangerous innovations — 
" condemner of fantastic theories — one who understands man- 
"ttd, and knows the heights and levels of human nature, by 
"hich the course of Uie Btreams of social action is determined — 
* IfOrcr of the People, but one who despises, as far as relates to 
''>s own practice ; aud deplores, in respect to that of others, the 
^^WB, and pretences, and all the false arts by which the 
pUudtts of the multitude are won, aud the people flattered to 
**» common ruin of themeelTea and theit deceivers. 

Bat after all, let us soberly enquire to what extent it ia 
^*>lly an evil that two persons, so nearly connected in blood. 
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should represent ibis Gounly. And first looking at the nutter 

ioM^y, what it that portion of England known by the name of 

the County of Westmorland ? A County which indeed ite 

nalrres of it loye, and arc justly prond of; a region fiEunoosior 

the production of shrewd, intelligent, brave, active, hoiMit> 

ciiteipising men : — but it covers no very large space on ihe 

map ; the soil is in general barren, the country poor accordinj^i 

jUid of necessity thinly inhabited. There are in England sio^ 

Tovii3» even of a third or fourth rate importance, that eontidi 

a lax^GW population than is included within the limits of West* 

X2v»k&d, fiom the foot of Wrynose to the sides of StainnuxSi 

jLXsl fiom the banks of the Kent to those of the Emont. Is % 

:2>Mi,. 10 be wondered at, considering the antiquity of the Hook 

%f Lovther, that circumstances should have raised it to ite 

^i^^nrtiott which it holds in a district so thinly peopled, neidff 

ndli in the products of Agriculture, nor in the materials of 

Cvtaiiaei^« and where it is impossible that any consideraUe 

x^ssiWr of C^rantxy Gentlemen of large, or as our ancestors ex* 

t^cy^^d theinselTes of notable estate, can co-exist. It ms^ 

x^nAxvi^^uT happen therefore that, at all times, there will b< 

vir tvrsc.::** i:: such a County, furnished with the stabl' 

:\vx;:i«j;«i c^ r^^pexiy, rank, fSftmily, and personal fitness, tb^ 

>JiS^I jv'^r: them out for such an office, and dispose them ^ 

,\x\: i\ Vr izLsziing that de^rree of public confidence whi^ 

^ill ::i^e thorn independent, comfortable, and happy, in d£l 

.'iiarvriz^ the duties which it imposes. This small number wil 

j;: p&r:iou!ar periods, be liable to be n^uced ; that this lias bee: 

:h«^ 0;)^' i;? apparent upon retrospect ; and that the number i 

i:ct liTv^* at present, may be inferred from the difficulty witl 

whu'h a third 0<indidate has been found ; and from the insignifi 

cdeti ^t^Uv^n which the Individual, who has at length obeyed th< 

caII of ii:o vMAvntonted, holds in the County. 

\V:ih the^ local circumstances general considerations havi 
ivw??\:'Iy cv^Mvrated. to place the representation of Westmor 
!ai:,l ^horv i: now is : and to this second division of the subjec 
I j\*Tiicu!*r^v rxxjuoi^t your attention. Gentlemen, as reflecting 

LsvV.:r^ up lo the government with respectful attachment 
^v all ackuowl^)^ ihat power must be controlled and checked 
«Nr M ^uU be abu^>d; hence the desirableness of a vigoroui 
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witioa in the Hoaso of Commons ; and hence a wieh, 
nded apon a conviction of general expediency, that the 
)sitioD to miniBtnr, whose bead and chief seat of action aro 
ttiUament, ehonld bo efficacioosly diffused through oil parts 
le Country. Ou this principle the two grand divisions of 

itj, under our free government, are founded. Conscience 
J by expediency, is the basis ; honour, binding men to 

b tither in spite of temptation, is the eorner-atono ; and the 
■tmctare is friendship, protecting kindness, gratitude, and 
! moral sentiments by which self-interest is liberalized, 
h is Party, looked at on the favourable aide. Cogent moral 
cements, therefore, exist for the prevalence of two powerful 
I in the practice of the State, spreading tbeir influence 

I iiitcKSts throughout the couutrj'; and, on j)o!iftc<tI con- 
ntions, it ia desirable that the strength of each should bear 
i proportion to that of the other, that, while Miniatiy are 

p to carry into effect measures not palpably injurious, tha 
me« of Opposition may torn to account, being backed by 
r at all times sufficient to ctive, but never, (were that 

nUe) except when supported by manifest reason, to intimi- 

I Bnch apportioning of the strength of tbo two Parties fios 

; such a degree of power the Opposition formerly 

" ; and if they have lost that salutary power, if they aro 

I and divided, they roust ascribe it to their own errors. 

y are weak because they hate becu unwise : they are brought 

\ because when they bad solid and high ground to stand 

>,tbey tookft flight into the air. To have hoped too ardently 

. nature, as they did at the commencement of the 

1 Revolution, was no disbouonr to them as men ; bat 

^iaru cannot be allowed to plead temptations of fancy, or 

idsofi of feeling, in exculpation of mistakes in judgement. 

I^t, however, to the enthuBiasra of Philanthropy as much 

( as it may call for, it is still extraordinary that, in 

I minds of English Statesmen and Legislators, the naked 

ity of the means did not raise a doubt as to the attain- 

■ of the end. Mr. Fox, cnptivuti;d by the vanities of a 

a founded upon abstract rights, channted bis expectations 

ft Hoosc of Parliament ; and too many of his Friendu par- 

I of the illusion. The most sagaciouB Politician of his aga 
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vfaom he septi 

talents and a 

wlien eon 

a Bodeet idianee a 

zaBL^ wmm ^ait «Kirr ^piksaei 1202 cadi baTe stmd them. 

Hfir soBT fcfiaai^ Luchicnus!, al that period, weieke 
^ TnjJTWHt CKZK sy cz««s&aaaKiBS» ssfptpng restninta 1 
saifiar ^ms. xaiiasniimfp^gy ^rgM net kaie fiirnishfd ! Thi 
^[3iK SmuEsl} h bif^BtSy thii Bo&s of Men are so d* 
jBvd^ 3t a sadjir va.T, bj nu iiiiiisifcuii afiecting their 
jfiBESf « uii O^yofiokA seeea mevst w have enquired. 
Awaii aaa a^ttM tg^ggririg, ibit Ibe ITf ilili I H of Property thn 
,nic iai{ wnziarr, iiecz^ snosshr paur-stndben br the piooee 
ji Frkiix. nzaiiC rrsirnrrfiT j^rjg the admirers of th< 
>7^aflit :: — ai'i. isJ stHTcrn- 5:^ jTCf^enr is ihe renr basis ol 
-ivvoirr. iiT'ir -rus i3 jcissLrit t<n ihi? K-ilecting men, wh< 
^'^fCT^ tii* irriL si:cLi zzissrza ihose Bepresenutires c 
iV^of. i^i»* rc«zjl - :u biTf air3*i Jess prndendv, had^they 
x:«cr> x=.v-cji:5tsrc.s zz h ' Bzi iber had committed themt 
iSii iii r^'u r\:i»j^ : eiil^z free grabating deTotion to 
v'aziie^ ciT frcci s&Iie Lcr^^iir, azid ihas self-injoring consist 
lie SkTicdi-tf sisscr cf ct^s^inacr, vhich the mixed consciei 
-"^^'^^'^ is lc4 mX- arc 10 pnxnxce. Meanwhile the tact 
ririziiziten zi-55 ccniinze in exercise on some system or o 
th-eir aiTfr^»r£e$ v^r? :o be annoTed at anv rate ; and so i 
w^r« liufT crvn ibis, thai, in proportion as the entrenchr 
of MirisXTT s:i>?r^thrnedy the assaults of Opposition be 
xncTv carvlx«> azi desperate. 

Wliile the war of vords and c^inions was going forwa 
ih::> cottniiT, E;iroj^ was deluged with blood. They in y 
haud$ {v^wvr was rested among ns, in coarse of time, lost gi 
in imbiie o)>inkui, throogfa the failure of their efforts. Pi 
wvro br»ken and n^<omposed ; but Men who are brought tog 
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•I1J principle than by events, cannot cordially co-operate, or 

1 long united. Tho opponenta of the war, in this middle 

p and desponding Btate of it, were not popular \ and after- 

, wtiea the snccesa of the enemy made the majority of the 

I feel, that Peace dictated by him conld not bo lusting, 

K<thi!7 were bent on persovering in the struggle, the Party of 

sition persisted in a course of action which, as their connte- 

B of the doctrine of the rights of man, had bronght their 

indings into disrepute, cast suspicion on the soundness 

leir patriotic afifectiona. Their passions made them blind to 

idifferences between a state of peace and war, (above all sach 

v!) as prescribing rules for their own conduct. They were 

rant, or never bore in mind, that a species of hostility which, 

I Uiere bocu no foreign enemy to resist, might have proved 

il and honourable, became equally pernicious and disgrace- 

irhen a formidable foe threatened us with destruction. 

■ appeal to impartial recollection, whether, during the course 

6 late awful struggle, and in the latter stages of it especially, 

Biotaigouists of Ministers, in the two Houses of Parliament, 

root, for the most part, conduct themselves more Uke allies 

I military despot, who was attempting to enslave the world, 

I to whom their oivn country was an object of paramount 

, than like honest Englishmen, who had breathed the air 

rty from their cradles. If any state of things could supply 

n irith motives for acting in that manner, they must abide 

e consequences. They mnst reconcile tbemselvoa as well 

^ can to dislike and to disesteem, the unavoidable resnlta 

Mhariour so unnatural. Peace has indeed come ; but do 

I who deprecated the continuance of the war, and clamoored 

■ close, on any terms, rejoice heartily in a triumph by which 

\ prophecies were belied ? Did they lend their voices to 

" mn of transport, that [■esounded through our Land, 

rch-enemy was overthrown ? Are they pleased that 

r have been restored, and that legitimate goTem* 

I been re-established, on the Continent ? And do 

' griere when those re-estublished govemmenta act nn- 

lilj of the favour which Providence has shown them ? Do 

) many rather secretly congratulate themselves on erory 

f of imbecility or misconduct there eshibiled ; and ondes- 

t att«ution shall be exclusively fixed on those melaa- 
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choly facts, as if they were tiie only fruits of a triamph, to 
which we Britons owe, that we are a fearless, nndishononred, 
and rapidly improving people, and the nations of the Continent 
owe their very existence as self-governed communities ? 

The Party of Opposition, or what remains of it, has much to 
repent of; many humiliating reflections must pass through the 
minds of those who compose it, and they must learn the haid 
lesson to be thankful for them as a discipline indispensible to , 
their amendment. Thus only can they fomish a sufficient nu- 
cleus for the formation of a new Body ; nor can there be anf 
hope of such Body being adequate to its appropriate seryioe, and 
of its possessing that portion of good opinion which shall entitlo 
it to the respect of its antagonists, unless it live and act, for 
length of time, under a distinct conception of the kind an 
degree of hostility to the executive government, which is fairl^ 
warrantable. The Party must cease indiscriminately to 
the discontented, and to league itself with Men who are 
for innovation, to a point which leaves it doubtfdl, whether 
Opposition, that is willing to co-operate with such Agitatorc^ 
loves as it ought to do, and becomingly venerates, the happ^ 
and glorious Constitution, in Church and State, which we hav^ 
inherited from our Ancestors. 

Till not a doubt can bo left that this indispensible change 
has been effected, Freeholders of Westmorland ! you will re^* 
main — but to exhort is not my present business — I was retracing 
the history of the influence of one Family, and have shewn that^ 
much of it depends upon that steady support given by them tcr 
government, during a long and arduous struggle, and upon tho 
general course of their public conduct, which has secured your 
approbation and won for them your confidence. Let us now 
candidly ask what practical evil has arisen from this preponder- 
ance. Is it not obvious, that it is justified by the causes that 
have produced it ? As far as it concerns the general well-being 
of the Kingdom, it would be easy to shew, that if the demo- 
cratic activities of the great Towns and of the manufacturing 
Districts, were not counteracted by the sedentary power of large 
estates, continued from generation to generation in particular 
families, it would be scarcely possible that the Laws and Consti- 
tution of the Country could sustain the shocks which they would 
be subject to. And as to our own County, that Man must be 
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stnutgely prejudiced, who does not perceive how desireable it ia,. 

that somo powerful Individual should he attached to it ; who, 

h; his inBueuce with QoTeromeDt, ma; facilitate the execution 

ijf »ny plan tending, with due concern for f/eiwral welfare, to 

■be especial benefit of Westmoilaud. The influence of the 

■I'jnte of Lowther is, we acknowledge, great; but has a case 

en nude out, that this influence has been abused ? The voice' 

1 gratitude ia not load, out of delicacy to the Benefactor ; but, 

1 1 idl who kuow were at liberty to speak, to the measure of their 

wishes, the services which have been rendered hy the House of 

TLoKther to Westmorland, its Natives, and Inhabitants, would be 

Tuchumcd in a manner that would confound detraction. — Yet 

lit Kendal Committee of the 26th of Jannaiy — without troubling 

i litmselveu to inquire how far this preponderance is a reasonable 

clnDg, and what have been ita real and practical effects — are in- 

tli^naut ; their blood is roused ; ' and they are determined to 

nddreas their Brotlier Freeholders, and call upon them to re- 

' liter the exercise of the elective Franchise, which has been 

.viilihclii from them for half a centory.' — IVltlihelil trom them! 

Suppose these Champions, in this their first declaration of hos- 

"liily, hail said, 'to recover the elective Franchise which vc 

"f iiifereJ to lif ilonnnnt.' But no ! — Who would take blame 

"liimseir, when, by so doing, he is likely to break the force of 

''10 iodignation, which, whether deserved or not, he hopes to 

' i^ap Dpon his adversary ? This is politic — but does it become 

^^^vfeSRing men? Does it suit those who set forward with a 

^^■MuDStioD, that they are select spirits, free from Party ties; 

^^Htof course, superior to those artifices and misrepresentations 

^^no those gronndlcss or immoderate aversionu — which men 

*tio ict in parties find It so difficult to keep clear of? 

What degree of discernment and consistency, an assembly 
^'J persons, who begin their labours with .such professions and 
^Httliab such intentions, have shewn, by making choice of the 
^Hpindaal whom they have recommcudod, as eminently entitled 
^Bi Quir confidence and quolifieil to assist them in attaining 
'betrend, may become the fit subject of a future enquiry. 
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— so that, how to dispose of their ooclesiaHtioal patron- 
manner that might do them credit, they were almost 
.nt as strangers landed, for the first time, in a foreign 
This is not to be accounted for on any snppositiou 
e edncation of men of rank naturally devolveB on thoBe 
of onr Universities, who choose the Church for their 
n) bnt that of a repagnance on their part to associate 
tons of grave character and decorous manners. Is the 
1 remnant of the Party, now snrviving, improved in 
pect ? The dazzling talents with which it was once 
ished have passed away; pleasure and dissipation are 
r, in that quarter, exhibited to the world in such recon- 
with business as excited dispositions to forgive what 
L be approved, and a species of wonder, not snfKciently 
:t from envy, at the cxtraordinaty gifts and powers by 
le anion was accomplished. This injurious conjunction 
exists, so as to attract the eyes of the Nation. Bat 
in vain for signs that the opinions, habits, and feelings 
ttrty are tendiog towards a restoration of that genuine 
character, by which alone the confidence of the sotind 
16 People can be recovered. 

public life of the Candidate who now, for the first time, 
rour anfi'rages, my Brother Freeholders, cannot, how- 
Ihout injustice to that Party, be deemed a fair exponent 
Ittic&l opinions. It has, indeed, been too tolerant with 
Dgham, while he was labouring to itigiaft certain soar 
from the wild wood of ultra reform on the reverend, 
vomcwhat decayed, stock of that tree of Whiggism, 
larisbed proudly nnder the cultivation of our .^nces- 
lis indulgence, and others like it, will embolden him to 
tssing himself off as the Delegate of Opposition, and 
wrizcd pleader of their cause. But Time, that Judge 
m none bat triflera appeal to conjecture, has decided 
ling principles and maiu events, and given the verdict 
is clients. While, with a ready tongue, the Advocate 
ipointed party is filling one scale, do jou, with a clear 
and apt judgment, silcutly throw in what of right be- 
tho other : and the result will be, that no sensible man 
en, who has supported the present Members on ac- 
their Bt«ady adherence to Ministers, can be induced to 
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change his conduct, or he persuaded that the hour is either 
come, or approaching, when, for the sake of bringing the power 
of Opposition in this Coantv nearer to an equality with that of 
Ministers, it will be his duty to vote against those Bepresenta- 
tives in whom he has hitherto confided. No, if Mr. Brougham 
had not individually passed far beyond the line of that Parly — 
if his conduct had been such that even they themselves would 
admit that he truly belonged to them — the exception would still 
lie against the general rule ; and will remain till the character 
of men and measures materially changes, for the better, as- 
suredly, on the one side, if not for the worse on the other. 
Bemember what England might have been with an Administra*— 
tion countenancing French Doctrines at the dawn of the Frenci= 
Bevolution, and suffering them, as it advanced, to be sown wi 
every wind that came across the Channel ! Think what 
the state of Europe before the French Emperor, the apparent=: 
and in too many respects the real. Idol of Opposition, was 
thrown ! 

Numbers, I am aware, do not cease vehemently to maintai 
that the late war was neither just nor necessary ; that the oste: 
sible and real causes of it were widely dififerent ; that it was 
begun, and persisted in, for the purpose of withstanding foreig :^ 
aggression, and in defence of social order : but from unprincipl^^^ 
ambition in the Powers of Europe, eager to seize that opport 
nity of augmenting their territories at the expence of distracte 
and enfeebled France. — Events ever-to-be-lamented do, I gran 
give too much colour to those aflSrmations. But this was a w 
upon a large scale, wherein many Belligerents took part ; an ^ 
no one who distinctly remembers the state of Europe at itscon^- 
mencement will be inclined any more to question that tk -^ 
alleged motives had a solid foundation, because then, or after* 
wards, others might mix with them, than he would doubt tluu "^ 
the maintenance of Christianity and the reduction of the powe ^ 
of the Infidels were the principal motives of the Crusades, be^ 
cause roving Adventurers, joining in those expeditions, turned 
them to their own profit. Traders and hypocrites may mak^ 
part of a Caravan bound to Mecca ; but it does not follow tha*^ 
a religious observance is not the prime object of the Pilgrimage- ■ 
The political fanaticism (it deserves no milder name) that per ^ 
vaded the Manifesto issued by the Duke of Brunswick, on hi-^ 
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entry into France, proves, that ho and the Power whose organ 
y-.r- WftF, were ewfljed on their march by an ambition very differ- 
..'. from that of territorial aggrandizement; — at least, if such 
lubitioR csiittcd, it is plain that feelings of another kind Winded 
j 'm to the means of gratifying it. Nevertheless, we mast 
Vjjowledge the passion soon manifested itself, and in a quarter 
< lif^ro it W'as least excasablc. The seizure of Valenciennes, in 
name of the Emperor of Germany, was an act of snch glar- 
-■-■<, rapneity, anil gave the Ho so unfeelingly to all that had been 
-iifcsstid, that the then Ministers of Great Britain, doubtless, 
<!'{iosed the inUntiou ivith a strong remonstrance. But the 
ii'tati^M of magnanimity (which in such cases is but another 

- .rd for high and sage policy) wotild have been—' this unjust 
'-'t must either be abandoned, or Great Brilaiu shall retire &om 

; rontest which, if such principles arc to govern, or interfere 

■• 'ih, tlic conduct of it, cannot but be calamitous.' A threat to 

" Hi purpose was cither not given or not acted upon. Hinc 

'■'.f elatli*! From that moment the alliance of the French 

- ' vahBls with the coalesced Powers seemed to have no ground 
' ntinnal patriotism to stand upon. Their professed helpers 

■vctimo their worst enemies; and numbers among them not 
'i!y began to wish for the defeat of their false friends, bat 
inc.! thumselvos to their fellow-countrj-men, of all parties, who 
>iu labouring to effect it. — But the military successes of the 
cQfh, arising mainly from this want of priiiciple in the Con- 
ii^rote Powers, in course of time placed the policy and justice 

'^tiie war upon a new footing. However men might diSer 
'i"jat the uocessity or reasonableness of resorting to arms in 
'•-\<i first instance, things were brought to euch a state that, 
\ the disinterested and dispassionate, there could bo hut 
■O|niiiou {oven if nothing higher than security was aimed at) 
" e demand for the utmost strength of the nation bi;ing pot 
b ia the progccntion of the war, till it should assume a more 
I aspect, — .\nd now it was that Ministers made ample 
bdt for past Bubservienoy to selBsh coadjutors, and proved 
DBelrea wortliy of being eiitrosted with the fate of Knrope. 
AVhfle the Opposition were taking counsel froui their fears, and 
•^commending despair — while they continued to magnify with- 
<3"W scruple the strength of the Enemy, and to expose, misrepre- 
*•tl^ and therefore increase the weaknesses of their country, his 
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Mftjestr's Ministeis were not daunted, thongh often disconraged: 
Umt struggled up against adrersity with fortitndey and perse- 
Tered keioieallT; tluowing themselTes npon the honour and 
misdom of the Countiy, and trusting for the issue to the decrees 
of a just Pbotidexce : — ^and for this determination eTerlastmg' 
gratitude wiD anend them ! 

From the internal situation of France, produced by the Be- 
Tolution, War with the contiguous Powers was ineyitable ; soooer 
or later the eril must hare been encountered ; and it wbs of 
little importance whether England took a share in it somewbit 
earlier than, by fidlible judgments, might be deemed necessaiy, 
CO* not. The frankness with which the faults that were com- 
mitted hare been acknowledged entitles the writer to some 
ppgaid, when, speaking from an intimate knowledge of the in- 
ternal state of France at that time, he affirms, that the war 
waged against her was, in a liberal interpretation of the words, 
/*«*? <?«; J ntrc^warjf. At all events our Nation viewed it in to 
light. A large majority <tf the Inhabitants of Great Britain 
CiJled for the war; and they who will the end \c\\l the means: 
the war being deemed necessary, taxes became indispensible fof 
its support. Some might prefer one mode of raising them-- 
sor^o another : but ihese are minor considerations. Public men, 
ur.:tOvt in Kxiies. must act on great principles. Mutual defer- 
OHvV is a ftiE Jamt ntal requisite for the composition and efficiency 
of a Party : for. if individual judgment is to be obtruded an^ 
insisted ujv»n in subordinate concerns, the march of busineS* 
will bo ivrpetually obstructed. The leaders will not know who^ 
thoy can dopend upon, and therefore will bo at a loss what ^ 
rxvomnii i:d, and how to act. If a public man differs from \i> 
Partv in oss<^iitials. Conscience and Honour demand that \> 
should withdraw : but if there be no such difference, it is incuit^ 
bont u|vn him to submit his personal opinion to the gener^ 
sense. Ho, thorofore, who thought the prosecution of the waa- 
luvossary, could not condemn the public Imposts ; on this con 
soijuorAV the steady adherents of Ministers rest their clain: 
to appr^^bation. and advance it Iwldly in defiance of the outer) 
r«is*\l against the Government, on account of the burthene 
which the situation of Europe compelled it to lay upon the people 

In matters of taste, it is a process attended \\ith little ad- 
vautagt^ and often injurious, to compare one set of artists, oi 
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I, with BDOtber. Bat, iu estimating tlie merits of public 
L especially of two Parties acting in direct opposition, it is 
mly oxpcdieiit, bnt indispensible, that both sLoald be kept 
mtly in sight. The truth or fallacy of French principles, 
ihe tendency, good or bad, of the Revolntion which sprang 
f Uicm ; and the necessity, or non-necessity — the policy, or 
?aisting by war the encroachments of republican 
mperial France ; these were the opposite grounds upon 
li each Party stakt^d their credit : here wo behold them in 
wntraat with each other — To whom shall the crown be 
Ou whom has the light fallen ? and who are covered by 
b isd thick darkness ? 

e maguauimity which resolved, that for principle's sake 

fcrta siiotild Iw spared to crush a bestial despotism, was 

mledged by every manly spirit whom Party degenerating 

{Paction had not vitiated. That such was the dictate of 

ing Kitdom had long been inwardly felt; and thejirut^'jtce 

e coarse was evinced by the triumphant issue ; but to the 

r completeness of this triumph may be indirectly attributed 

"J portion of the obloquy now heaped upon those advisers 

Igh whom it was achieved. The power of Napoleon Buona- 

I was overthrown — his person has disappeared from the 

e of Europe — his name has almost deserted the columns 

t daily and weekly Journals — but as he has left no Suc- 

B there is no foreign Tyrant of suHicient importance to 

I hatred by escitiug fear, many honest English Patriots 

it oitber find, or set up, something at home for the cmploy- 

■of those affections. This is too natural to occasion surprise; 

mtls arc so framed, that they are but lan<;uidly conscious 

r love of an object, unless while they feel themselvea in 

itire state of aversion to something which they can regard 

■ opposite. — Thus wo see Men, who hod been proud of their 

ml to his Majesty's Ministers, during the awful struggle, 

B it was over, alloniog on the first temptation that 

1 attAchmont to bo converted into immoderate suspicion, 

I long experienced gratitude into sudden aUcuution.^ 

I this infirmity, muuy were l)etrayed into taking part 

klboMcn whom they had heretofore despised or condemned; 

■•fisietod thvm in reviling their own Government for suCTer- 

I onong the States of the Continent, institations to remain 
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p of affairs ia far from being aa iavourably ciicumatance J 
jbunol of law ; for Die Party, which is to pronounce upon 
', has liiul to procure the cvidencG, tbo sum nnd quality 
tt must Qoeds hare been affected by preTionsly existing 
ioea, and by any bias recfived in the process of collecting 
be privileges of the subject, one might think, would never 
utifiubly infringed, if it were only from considerations of 
lerest ; but power is apt to resort to unnecessary rigour 
' to supply the deficiencies of atithorki) forfeited by re- 
b; it is also not unfreqnontly exerted merely to shew 
i ia possessed ; to shew this to others while power ia a 
f, and when it has long ceased to be so, to prove it to our- 
Impatiencc of mind, moreover, puts men upon tlie use 
kg and coarse tools, when those of lighter make and finer 
'f vith due care, might exocuto the work much better. 
• all, timidity flies to extremes ; — if the elements were at 
iDttrnmnd, how often would an inundation be called for, 
i% 6ro-eDgine would have proved equal to the service ! — 
L more might be urged in thiH strain, and similar sugges- 
e all that the question will admit of; for to suppose a 
appetite of tyranny in Goverameut, would be an insult to 
tkder's andecstandiug. Happily for the Inhabitants of 
orland, as no dispositions existing among them could 
k a motive for this restrictive measure, so they will not 
jr that their remoteness bora scenes of public confusion, 
I them where they will be slow to give an onqnolified 
I upon its merits. Yet it will not escape their discorn- 
tbat, if doubts might have been entertained whether the 
iDl and distressed multitude, in other parts of the Island, 
letaally brouglit to a state that justified the suspension of 
w, such doubts must have been weakened, if not wholly 
rsdi by the subsequent behaviour of those in the upper 
[of society, who, in order to arraign the Ooveromeut, and 
» the laws, have seized every opjiortunity of palliating 
,, if not of exculpating treason. far better to employ 
3 in the detection of foul conspiracies, than to eicuse and 
-^would that I were allowed to confine myself to these 
^ — tiian to reward and honour — every one that can contrite 
(Ice himself conspicuous by courses which, wherever the? 
I braiMled with infamy, find the uatloual character in a 
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«:ii2£ dL dc^ndftsiozi. ominons (if it should spread) for the exi: 
ezioE c/ ^ thftt oughi u> be dear to Englishmen. 

Bat ifaere are points of domestic policy in which his M 

^essr's Hxcis&ers, not appearing in coonterriew with tbe 

Oi^oQ^is, aze seen less to their honour. Speaking as an Id 

arrSdcal, and knowing that here I differ from many Freeholder 

irs^ wi^OD XI is an honour to co-operate in the present struggle; 

I E.XSS express my disapprobation of the patronage afforded bj 

seraal pezscais in power, to a Society by which is TirtoaUy pro- 

pi£ascd the notion that Priesthood, and of coarse our own in- 

essdzsaibje Chorch Establishment, is superflnous. I condemn 

xheir sanction ^and this attaches to the whole body) of the male- 

Tolsii and senseless abuse heaped apon the Clergy, in the 

I2i;aer of Tythes, through the mediom of papers circalated bj 

the Agiieohanl Board. I deprecate the coarse which some 

anvg:g them take in the Catholic Qaestion, as anconstitational; 

and deplore the want of discernment evinced by men who per- 

siLale themselTes that the discontents prevalent in Ireland will 

be either rumored or abated bv sach concession. With these 

ezn>TS and weaknesses the Members of the Ajdministration (tf 

af f<;irs lo me may te jastly reproached ; and a still heaviei 

ciiiTi!^* will lit- &g^nst them, if the correction of the Poor Law; 

K Ici:g«:r dtierreJ. May they e3Lliibit, in treating this moment 

c-s subjeoi, a tenJemess of undeceiTed humanity on the on 

side, and a sierrmess of enlightened state-policy on the other 

Thus, inJ thus only, can be checked immediately, and in dc 

ccxirse of time perhaps removed, an evil by which one clai 

and title is set in array sguinst another, in a manner, and 

an extent, that threatens utter subversion to the ancient frai 

of society. 

This is the heaviest lurihen that now lies upon Englan 
— Here is a necessity for reform which, as it cannot prosj 
xmless it begin from the Government and the upper ranks 
society, has no attraction for demagogues and mob-exciti 
patriots. They understand their game ; and, as if the peo] 
could in no way be so effectually benefited as by renderi 
thoir Government suspected, they declaim against taxes ; ai 
by their clamours for reduction of public expenditure, dro 
the counter-suggestions from the ' still small voice' of mode 
tion appealing to circumstances. ' Cry aloud, and spare nc 
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wh and lop off!" and so lliey proceeded with the huzza 

maltitade at their heels, till they had produced an ex- 

I emharraasmeut in the Government, and instant distroBS 

wry sDiODg tho People. 

! of the moet importunate of that class of Economists 

li Parliament contained, now Gentlemen, eohcits the hou- 

\X representing yoa ; and merit may perhaps he claimed for 

r his exertions upon that occasion. If it be praise-worthy 

i contribated to cast shoals of our deserving countrymen 

1, without regard to their past Ben-ices, that praise cannot 

oied him ; if it be commendablo to havo avtiiled himself 

nordinate momentary passion to carry measures whereby 

eal was sacriiieed, whether designedly for the at- 

ment of popularity, or in the self- applauding sincerity of a 

d mind, that praise is due to Mr. Brougham and his coad- 

But, to the judicious Freeholders of Westmorland, 

bet Gentry or Yeomanry, rich or poor, he will in vain ad- 

r any other part of tho recent conduct of Oppo- 

1, afl a motive for strengtheuiug their interests amongst us. 

■Fteeholders, wo mast wait; assuring them that they shall 

\ reasonable portion of our support as soon as they have 

d that they deserve it ! 

11 that time comos, it will not grieve us that this County 

1 snpply two Representatives to uphold the Servants of 

n, even if both should continue, through unavoidable 

Jicea, to issue from one Pamily amongst us. Till that 

)ge takes place, we will treat with scorn the senseleBs out- 

^i tho recovery of an iDdepenJence which has never been 

We are, have been, and will remain, independent; and 

lost of men, respectable on every account, who have publicly 

hfed their desire to maintain oar present Representatives in 

ts, deem it insolence to assert tho contrary. They arc 

«ntiD every rational sense of the word; acknowledging, 

, that they rest upon a principle, and arc incui-pornted 

I interest ; and this they regard as a pi-oof that their 

tons are sane, and their understandings superior to illu- 

But in certain vocabularies liberty ia_ synonymous with 

; and to be free, as esploined by some, is to live and act 

mt restraint. In like manner, independence, accoiding to 

1 of their interpretation, is tho explosivo energy of 
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conceit — ^making blind havoc with expediency. It is a pro- 
somptnons spirit at war with all the passive worth of mankind. 
The independence which they boast of despises habit, and time- 
honoured forms of subordination ; it consists in breaking old 
ties upon new temptations ; in casting off the modest garb of 
private obligation to strut about in the gUttering armour of 
public virtue ; in sacrificing, with Jacobinical infatuation, the 
near to the remote, and preferring, to what has been known and 
tried, that which has no distinct existence, even in imagination ; 
in renouncing, with voluble tongue and vain heart, eveiy thin 
intricate in motive, and mixed in quality, in a downright pas 
sion of love for absolute, unapproachable patriotism ! Li sho 
the independence these Eeformers bawl for is the worthy p 
cursor of the liberty they adore; — making her first essay 
starting out of the course for the pleasure of falling into 
ditch; and asserting her heaven-bom vigour by soaring 
the level of humanity in profession, that it may more conspic 
ously appear how far she can fall heXoxo it in practice. 

To this spurious independence the Friends of our presei^^^^t 
Bepresentatives lay no claim. They assert in the face of tl^^o 
world that those Representatives hold their seats by free el 
tion. — That has placed them there; and why should we wi 
to change what we do not disapprove of — that which could n 
have been without our approbation ? But this County has n 
for a long time been disturbed by electioneering contests. — \ 
there no species of choice, then, but that which is accompani< 
with commotion and clamour ? Do silent acquiescence and d 
liberate consent pass for nothing ? Being contented, what co 
we seek for more? Being satisfied, why should we stir 
stirring's sake? Uproar and disorder, even these we coul 
tolerate on a justifying occasion ; but it is no sign of prudence 
to court them unnecessarily, nor of temper to invite them wa: 
tonly. He who resorts to substantial unruliness for the redres 
of imaginary grievances, provokes certain mischief; and often 
in the end, produces calamity which would excite little compas- 
sion, could it be confined to its original author. 

Let those who think that they are degraded proclaim thei:: 
own dishonour. They choose to regard themselves as 
Conscripts: — we know that we are self-equipped Volunteers 
If they cannot be easy without branding themselves as slaves^^^* 
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piroold cndcaTOnr to dissuade them from such abuse of the! 
w-sgencj ; but if they persist, we cannot interfere with their 
biimonr : only do not let them apply the iron to oni: foreheads ! 
They cry ont that they have been in a lethargy ; why do they 
Dot add that they would have been asleep to this hour, if they 
bad not ]>eca ronsed, iu their vales and on their moors, by an 
officioaB and impertinent call from the dirty alleys and ob- 
■nn conrts of the Metrojiohs ? 

^klf th«TC be any honour in England, the composition of the 
Hntber Party most be loyal and hononrable. Its adversaries 
Ikro admitted that a large majority, they might have added 
Dfarly the whole, of the leading Gentry ; that the Magistraey — 
^ bnt a single Individual ; that the Clergy and the Members 
of the other liberal Professions — with very few exceptions ; and 
>T«st body of Tradesmen and Manufacturers, and of substantial 
Yeomen, the honest Grey-coats of Westmorland, have already 
deelared themselves of one mind upon this appeal to their jadg- 
Qietits. Looking to a distance, they see the worth and opulence, 
tbo weight of character, and the dignity and respectability of sta- 
tics, tbat distinguish the numerous list of Freeholders resident 
in I/Ondon, who have jointly and puhticly testified their satisfac- 
lias in the conduct of our present RepreBentotives, The diacon- 
'~ntcd see and know these things ; and are well aware also that 
. ' Lowthcrs cannot justly bo accused of inordinate and disre- 
^ < ctfal family ambition, inasmuch as it was not their wish 
<uaL Uifl County should bo represented by two Members of their 
Bouse. It has long been no secret that if any other Gentleman 
tf tiie County properly qualified, whose political principlet (ltd 
Mot mbstantialli/ differ from their own, would have come forward, 
btf would have been giirf of their support. If they reeisi to tin 
t persons of opposite principles, the points in dispnt 
g scarcely less than vital, the more must they be respecta 
trery zealous Patriot and conscientious Man. 

n what has been said, it oppears that the political h 
i of the family of Lowlher in Westmorland is the natun 
hnd reasonable consequence of a long-continued possession 4 
larga property — furnishing, with the judicious Nobleman at il 
head, aa obrtoos support, defence, and instrument for the i 
tcIUgeut patriotism of the County. I have aaid instrumout, 
uid laid an emphasis upon the word ; because they who do not 
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yiSLvdvt ifeai sach is tlie tnith are ignomit what shape, in 
cues. soqbI fomlmations mast take, in order to be effi- 
a&i be prestored. Ereiy great fiunily wliich many have 
ralBeii rooad 6«n ecmgeniaUtj of poUie sentiment, and for a 
p£skal pczpcee. seems in course of time to direct, and in ordi- 
isftZT ciisei doics direr;, iss Tidoniary adherents ; bnt, if it should 
lia^ise ibezr wishes and shock their sense of right, it would 
smidLlj l« r£daoed to such support only as it coold command; 
a3ii ihtB^ woqH be seen who had been Principal, and who Se- 
w-CBiiiZT; td wium had belonged in reality the place of Agent, 
«: w&xa ;bis cf the Emplorer. The sticklers for emancipation 
^a JiiffaiTm^ip word in our times, when rational acquiescence is 
ieesMd haaaaeas c^ ^firit, and the most enlightened serrice 
inases izc bn^rigbvd serrilitT!) hare been free on nomeroixB 
cccasves so oake the eSori they are now making, Conld bxmJ 
ccjtsaki«bi!e person hare been fionnd to share their feeling, tk^ 
s^t L&Te pfC){N>5ed a BepresentatiTe unacceptable to the Famxlj 
wbcise asiM&da&CT they complain of, with a certainty of securix>>8 
hs e&K&cfi. had the good- will of the Freeholders been on th^^ 
jBle^ lil^iU could p»siblT hsTe prerented this trial ? But th^J 
silk 4S if dczie inTsicriocis power had been used to their injury 
Scci^ c*!! i: "a ihr^ilaoni from without* — some *adrowsine^^ 
w::>.:z/ — Xtr, Brv?ui:ham*s Kendal Committee find fault wi'fc'^ 
c w<r^5 — iht? CLiimjkn of the Appleby Committee is inclined ^i^ 
dx th^: clinic? iicdLitr home- An accredited organ of their Kend^ 
Cvi:inii::cx* ;tHs you dogmatically, from the Bill of Bights^ th^ 
•A',<c:iV'^rf ^/i^SiV f^-/rtt ;" and, if asked how the citation bea^^ 
upon ;he c&se, his answer would most likely prove him of opinio 
Uias^ as noise is sometimes an accompaniment of freedom, 
ih%'i« can Ive no f^xsiom without noise. Or, does the erudiC^ 
Coiisu:u:iorLsl£s: take this method of informing us, that tht-^ 
Lord Uiuuran: L&s K^^n accustomed to awe and controul th^ 
Yours o: liiis Countv, as Charles the Second and his Brothe-^ 

m 

attcmp ;<\i to awe and controul those of the whole kingdom ' 
It such bo the meaning of the Writer and his Employers, wha - 
a |nty Westmorland has not a Lunatic Asylum for the accom 
moviatiou of the whole Body ! In the same strain, and froic^^ 
the 8amo quarter, we are triumphantly told ' that no Peer o 
IWliameut shall interfere in Elections.' How injurious thec^ 
to thoso Monitors and their Cause the report of the Hereditai^ 
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Higli Sheriff's massy subscription, and his zealoas countenance ! 
Let him be entreated formally to contradict it; — or wonld thoy 
iiBTc one law for a Peer who is a Friend to AdminiBtration, and 
mother for anch as are its enemies ? Is the same act to pass 
f'lr calpable or praiseworthy, just as it thwarts, or furthers, the 
wisheB of those who pronounce a judf^mcnt upon it? 

Tho approvers of that order of things in which we live and 

hk-tc, at this day, as free Englishmen, are under no tempta- 

•\\>Xi to foil into these contradictions. They acknowledge that 

'.lie gemerul question is one of great delicacy: they admit that 

Iiiws cannot be openly shghted without a breach of decorum, 

'«D whpu the relations of things are so far altered that Law 

i Jolis one way — and Reason another. Where such disagreement 

ii^cors in respect to those Statutes which have the dignity of 

< "iiBtitutional regulations, the less that is said upon the subject 

'h« better for the Country. But writers, who in such a case 

' ■ "old gladly keep a silent course, are often forced out of it by 

">ily hypocrites, and by others, who seem unconscious that, as 

■ iicre are Pedants in Literature, nad Bigots in Religion, so are 

'here Precisians in Politics — men without experience, who con- 

'^'Sj for limits and restraints when the Power which those limits 

**jd restraints were intended to confine is long since vanished. 

In tlio Statute-books Enactments of great name stand unre- 

iHsjiIod, which may be compared to a stately oak in the last 

•t«ge (jf decay, or n magnificent building in ruins. Respect and 

'^'iniiration are dno lo both ; and we should deem it profanencss 

' ■ • cnt down the one, or demolish the other. But are we, thore- 

■h', to be sent to the sapless tree for may-garlands, or re- 

•lached for not making the mouldering ruin our place of abode? 

■■JTcmment is essentially a matter of expediency; they who 

'iccive tbia, and whose knowledge keeps pace with the changes 

t" Hociiiy, lament that, when Time is gently carrying what is use- 

''■•'^ IT injiirions into the back-ground, he must be interrupted 

'n lij- [irocess by Smattcrera and Sciolists — intent upon mis- 

'iin-ttiiig the indignation of the simple, and feeding the ill- 

^umuorg of the ignorant. How often do such men, for no better 

I>nr|)OBe, remind their disciples of the standing order that dc- 

I it to be ' a high infringement of the liberties and privi- 

I of tho Commons, for any Ijord of Parliament to concern 

r in the election of members, to serve for the CommODB 
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in Parliament.' — This Tote continnes to be read publicly at the 
opening of every Session, — ^bnt practice rises np against it; 
and, withont censuring the Cnstom, or doubting that it might 
be salutary when first established, (though it is not easily reoon* 
cileable with the eligibility of the eldest sons of Peers to the 
lower House, without any other qualification than their birth,) 
we may be permitted to be thankful that subsequent experience 
is not rendered useless to the living by the formal repetition of 
a voice from the tombs. Better is it that laws should remain 
till long trial has proved them an incumbrance, than that they 
should be too hastily changed ; but this consideration need not 
prevent the avowal of an opinion, which every practical States- 
man will confirm, that, if the property of the Peers were not. 
according to the will and by the care of the owners, substan- 
tially represented by Commoners, to a proportionate extent 
under their influence, their large Estates would be, for them , 
little better than sand liable to be blown about in the desart. 
and their privileges, however useful to the country, would be- 
come fugitive as foam upon the surface of the sea. — {See Note^ 
I recollect a picture of Diogenes going about in search of &a 
honest man. The philosopher bore a staff in one hand, and : 
lantern in the other. Did the latter accompaniment imply thci 
he was a persevering Spirit who would continue his labour t^ 
night as well as by day? Or was it a stroke of satire on tbi 
part of the painter, indicating that, as Diogenes was a surly aim. 
conceited Cynic, he preferred darkness for his time of searcL- 
and a scanty and feeble light of his own carrying, to the bounr 
teous assistance of the sun in heaven ? How this might t: 
with Diogenes, I know not ; but assuredly thus it fares wit^ 
our Reformers : — The Journal of some venal or factious scrib::: 
blcr is the black and smoky lantern they arc guided by ; an^ 
the sunshine spread over the face of a happy country is of im 
use in helping them to find any object they are in search of. — 
The plea of the degraded state of the Representation of Wes"^ 
morland has been proved to be rotten ; — if certain discontented 
persons desire to erect a building on a new plan, why not looi* 
about for a firm foundation ? The dissatisfied ought honest0 
to avow, that their aim is to elect a Man, whose principle 
differ from those of the present Members to an extreme whic::= 
takes away all hope, or even wish, that the interest he is ^ 
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md npon shotUd liarnioiiize with the interest Htherto pre- 
L ID the County. Eyeiy thing short of this loaveB them 
Kt to a charge of acting upon fulee pretences, anlese they 
r being ftccuaed of harbouring a pbarisaical presumption, 
mill be odious were it not riiliculons. If the state of 
-icty in Westmorland he as corrupt aa they describe, what, in 
;.L name of wonder, has prescrrcd tlmr parity? Away then 
i<h hypocrisy and hollow pretest ; let us be no longer deafened 
"Alia rant about throwing off intolerable burthens, and repel- 
in;^ iiguncs, and Bvenging insults ! Say at once that you dis- 
pirore of the present Members, and would have others more to 
nr own liking ; you have named your Man, or rather neccs- 
iiy has named him for you. Yonr ship waa reduced to estre- 
■ •■•\\\ti; it would hare been better to abandon her — yon thought 
' il" nrise ; will you listen then while I shew that the Pilot, 
li'i has taken charge of the vessel, is ignorant of the soundings, 
' "il UiBt yoa will have cause to be thankful if he does not prove 
'TY desperate in the management of the helm? 

The Lauds of England, you will recollect, Gentlemen, are 
' "igiEally supposed to be holden by grants from the King, our 
''Cfie Lord ; and the Constitotion of the Countrj' is accordingly 
' mellowed feudality. The oldest and most respectable name 
for a County Representative is, Ksight of the SmitE. In the 
•^ign of Queen Anne it waa enacted, that every I'Inight of the 
^iip \'~he eldest sons of Peers and a few others excepted) shall 
r estate of Freehold or Copyhold to the value of£COO 
The same qnalification continues to be required at 
fid, if the depreciation of money and other causea 
Bsly a£^l»^tcd the Leiter of the Statute, the Spiiil of 
I not ouly been preserved in practice, but carried still 
Hence we scarcely scruple to tnlce for granted that a 
' Representative is n man of substantial landed property ; 
ads in such known relation to a conspicuous Estate that 
I in it a valuable interest ; and that, whoever be the pos- 
ench Estate may be looked upon as n pledge fur his 

a of the elective Frauchiso beiug property, the legal 
a of eligibility to a seat iu Parliament is the same. Our 
B were cot blind to the vmral cousideratioBs which, if 
1 not Buggest these ordinances, established a confideoco 
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in their expediency. Knowing that there coald be no absolute 
guarantee for integrity, and that there was no certain test of 
discretion and knowledge, for bodies of men, the pmdence of 
former times tamed to the best substitute human nature would 
admit of, and civil society furnished. This was property ; which 
shewed that a man had something that might be impaired or 
lost by mismanagement ; something which tended to place him 
above dependence from need ; and promised, though it did not 
insure, some degree of education to produce requisite intelli- 
gence. To be a Voter required a fixed Property, or a defined 
privilege ; to be voted for, required more ; and the scale of de- 
mand rose with the responsibility incurred. A Knight of the i 
Shire must have double the Estate required from a Represen- 
tative of a Borough. This is the old Law ; and the course of 
things since has caused, as was observed above, that high office 
to devolve almost exclusively on Persons of large Estate, or their 
near connections. And why is it desirable that we should not 
deviate from this track ? If we wish for honesty, we shall select 
men who, not being subject to one of the strongest temptations 
to be otherwise than honest, will incur heavier disgrace, aa& 
meet with less indulgence, if they disappoint us. Do we wisli 
for sage conduct, our choice will fall upon those who have tVie 
wisdom that lurks in circumstances, to supply what may 1^ 
deficient in their personal accomplishments. But, if there b^ * 
deficiency, the fault must lie with the Electors themselves- 
When persons of large property are confided in, we cannot pte^ 
want of opportunities for being acquainted with them. Men ^} 
large estates cannot but be men of wide concerns ; and thus. ^^ 
is that they become known in proportion. Extensive lan& ^ 
property entails upon the possessor many duties, and plac^^^ 
him in divers relations, by which he undergoes a public tri-^^^' 
Is a man just in his dealings? Does he keep his promise ^^* 
Does he pay his debts punctually ? Has he a feeling for i^ "-^® 
poor ? Is his Family well governed ? Is he a considerate 
lord ? Does he attend to his own affairs ; and are those of othe: 
which have fallen under his care, diligently and judiciou^^v 
managed ? Answers to these questions, where the Subject ^^ 
them has but an inconsiderable landed Property, can only *^ 
expected from a very narrow circle of Neighbours ; — but pl^ ^ 
him at the head of a large Estate, and knowledge of what he '^ 
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I tbeee particulars must spread to a distance ; and it will be 
r known how he has acted as a Magistrate, and in what 
mamm be has fulfilled the duties of every important ofSce which 
fa« may have been called to, bj virtue of his possessions. 

Such are the general principles of reason which govern law, 
and justify practice in this weighty matter. The decision is 
not to take place upon imagination or conjecture. It is not to 
rest upon professions of the Candidate, or protestations of his 
Friends. As a County li^presentntive is to be voted for by many 
— many mnst have opportunities of knowing him ; or, failing 
thst intimat« knowledge, we retjuire the pledge of condition, the 
bond and seal of circumstance. Otherwise we withhold our con- 
fidence, and cannot bo prevailed upon to give, to the opinions of 
an Inilividnal unbacked by these advantages, the countenance 
and authority which they might derive from being supposed to 
*«rord with those of numerous Constituents scattered over a 
(tido CoUDtrj, and therefore less liable to be aflected by partial 
r sadden and transitoi'y passion — to diminish their value. 
' The Freeholders of past times knew that their rights were 
Kl likely to repose in safety, under the shade of rank and 
wrty. Adventurers had no estimation among them ; thero 
h no room for them — no place for them to appear in .—Think of 
\ >od ask if your Fathers, conid they rise from their tombs, 
■Id not have stared, with no small degree of wonder, upon 
PeraoR who now solicits the Suffrages of the County of 
[norland. Wliut are his Rents — Where are his comings 
He is engaged in an undertaking of great expence— how 
IRt expcncc supplied ? From his own purse ? Impossible ! 
) are the golden sinews which this Champion of Inde- 
Idence depends upon ? If they bo furnished by those who 
\ no natural conneciiou with the County, are we simple 
\ to believe that they dip their hands into their pocketa 
t or pure good- will to us 't May they not rather justly be 
seted of a wish to embroil us for some sinister purpose? 
r«U ev«nts, it might be some satisfaction would they shew 
t-li^mselveB, eo that, if we are to have a Subscriptiuu-cundidate, 
- may know what sort of Persons he is indebted to, and at 
iraal be able to ijiten what they will require of him. 
Libe principles that have been laid down, and the facts which 
ft bMn adverted to, might seem to render it superfluous to 
■ vol. I. 
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retrace the public condnct of Mr. Brongham, and io enqum 
whether, in Parliament or at the London Tayem, in Palaea 
Yard or elsewhere, those acts and coorses, to which he himself 
refers as his only recommendation, do not still more nnfit him 
for the tmst which he coTcts. Bnt Persons fond of noToIty 
make light of deficiencies which would haye admitted of no com- 
pensation in the judgment of our Ancestors ; and the Candidate,. 
being in no respect remarkable for deference to public opinion^ 
is willing to avail himself of new-fangled expectations. Hence 
it becomes necessary to consider what would be the pcUkXioal 
value of the Freeholds of Westmorland, if the system of An- 
nual Parliaments and Uniyersal Suffrage (countenanced by Mr» 
Brougham) should be acted upon. But, as there has been 
much saying and unsaying on this subject, let us review thecase» 

In the House of Commons, on the 17th of February, 1817> 
Lord Cochrane affirmed, that, on a certain day which he named, 
Mr. Brougham, at a dinner given at the London Tavern, to th& 
Friends of Parliamentary Beform, used the following words, or 
words to the same effect : — ' As often as we have required thai 
Parliaments should be chosen yearly, and that the elective 
Franchise should be extended to all who pay taxes, we have 
been desired to wait, for the enemy tras at the gate, and ready 
to avail himself of the discords attending our political contests, 
in order to undermine our national independence. This argu- 
ment is gone, and our Adversaries must now look for another. 
He had mentioned the two radical doctrines of yearly election, 
and the Franchise enjoyed by all paying ta^es; but it would be 
superfluous to reason in favour of them here, where all are agreed 
on the subject.' 

When this, and other passages of like import, were produced 
])y Lord C. in a paper declared to be in Mr. Brougham's hand- 
writing, and to be a report made by himself of the speech then 
and there delivered, did Mr. Brougham deny that the hand- 
wTiting was his, and that those words had fallen from his pen, 
as the best image that his own memory could furnish of what 
ho had uttered ? No — he gave vent only to a vague complaint 
of groundless aspersions ; and accused certain persons of rash- 
ness and imprudence, and of not waiting only for a few days 
longer, when they would have had a full and fair opportunity of 
hearing his sentiments on this momentous subject. He then 
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■ekDowIedged that some observations lind fullen from him ilimlar 
to what hsd been road by the Noble Lord ; and added, that he 
th«B said, or at least meant to be underBtood as snyiug, (he 
tnlics no notice of what he wrote or meant to be understood as 
writiDg.) ir/i(i( ht stiU miuntmned — 'that the povjur of election 
sbonld be limited to thone who paid direct ia.rt'it ;' in other and 
mors faithful words, should bo e-rtended to all persons in that 
condition. Mr. B. proceeded manfully to scout the notion, that 
the vattTti prodnction of a speech delivered by him at a TaYcm 
WDold make him sworre from the lino of bis duty, from Ike 
fhitdJBb desire of keeping up an appearance of consistency! 

VTimt then is the amount? On the 23d of Juno, 1814, (it 

cannot bo unfair to state as a fact, that a vacancy in tho Repre- 

•-^ntation of Westminster was at that time looked for,) Mr. B, 

'itlier was, or wished to bo, accounted an Advocate of Annual 

I'urliimcnts and Suffrage to he enjoyed by all paying taxes ; and 

l^^^tbe ITth of Febraary, 1817, when Mr. B. in another place 

^^niunindcd of these, his avowed opinions, ho is utterly mate 

^^Hdd the subject of Annual Parliaments, on the expediency of 

^^^wb h» had before haran^'uud at length, and confines himself 

tn aniioancc, as tho sum of his then opinion, that suffrage shoold 

''' cii-extcnsive teitb direct taxation .' The question had two 

'it'ra.und Mr. B. chooses only to look at one. Hard pressed ae 

'■ ' ■»», wo cannot grant him this iadnlgence. He has, indeed, 

'Doanced, on other occasions, the combiiud doctrines of Annual 

^^^iliamcDts and Universal Suffrage as chimerical and absurd; 

^^■hgh how near ho came to tho point of rccummeuding both, 

^^^PteLondonTuTGrn, he ie any thing but explicit; (in fact both, 

^Hi^Iord C. shewed, irerc virtually recommended by him.) Bnt 

"hat does he think of Annual Parliaments, in conjuiictMn with 

'•■ recti lii'd opiniim of Suffrage, co-extensive with direct taxation? 

"'■nj he leareH us wholly in the dark ; bat if the turbulent 

Nrkinga of Mr, Brougham's mind, and his fondness for coa- 

' ':itio<tK oxhihition, manifested on allpossiblo occasiona, maybe 

intitted as positive evidence, to corroborate tho negative which 

' s Rilcceo on this point impliea, we are justified iti believing 

<>i his patisions were on that sido, whatever might lie tlio 

«t of his cooler judgment. But this is of little import. 

"jilTodnce suffrage co-extensive with direct taxation, and 

lal Parliaments mast unavoidably follow. The dam^ sun- 
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pIkitT of the one amngement wonld, in the eyes of its Admirers, 
m^h strikinglT with the palpable expediency of the other. 
Siach a Q&ion is equally suitable to an age of gross barbarism and 
ui agi^ of £dse philosophy. It is amusing to hear this plan of 
sofia^ £>r all who pay direct taxes recommended as consonant 
CO the ^nius and spirit of the British Constitution^ when^ in 
tac5« though sufficiently rash and hazardous, it is no better than 
a timid plagiarism from the doctrine of the Bights of Man. 
I'rcc ^be mvxkl of that system, it begins with flagrant injustice 
:o k'^t.«rr;rT(.» rights : for if it were adopted, the electiye Franchises 
tlias now exis; would be depreciated accordingly ; an inridious 
rco<vs$ 6.^r those who would lose by the alteration ; and still 
luox^ inTidioas for those to whom the privilege would not be sof- 
t^^nM to d^sct'nd. Alas ! I am trifling with the subject ! If the 
si'irit ot a IVople« composed as that of England now is, were 
ottvv pa; iuto a fermont, by organizing a democracy on this 
;i^rhcmo. and to this extent, with a Press as free and licentious 
:j(s our's has long boon* what a flimsy barrier would remain to 
v'h<ck thi? impetus of the excluded ! When, in thousands, they 
Ivxv dowu upon ;ho newly cv^nstituted House of Assembly, de- 
v:diiul:ro: :o K* vIavVvI upon a lerel with their fellow-subjects, it 
vouUi Av:it- Ii::Ic :o s^rsd a Peace-officer to enquire — where are 
>v.*;:r w^Uvh^r^:^ Shcwu$ that the Tax-gatherer has been among 
you* As ^vu as the potty Artizans, Shop-keepers, and Pot- 
Ivus^* Ksv^vrs, v^tourv^vor-gTOwn Manufacturing Towns and our 
V '\04:iv,o;:s Cities, h*vi t\u*h an^l all K^eu invested with the right 
s V \v*::*.*^i:. ;ho iutVotiou would spread like a plague. — Ourneigh- 
oou:>i 01^ 5 lie Cov.::uci:t trit\i this plan of direct taxation; ani 
;*». 'J.o Iviituv.iv.i: of the third voar of their Eeform, Universal 
Surtiu^w ^luch h;id loug rulovl in spirit, lorded it in form alsOi 
I'A^v.*, iho lNr\*u*vs to the lihiue. and from the Straits of Calfli^ 
io iho Shorx^s of tl.o MevUcerniuoan. Down went the throne of 
rv5iv.oo ! aud. if \\o should take the same guide, the Throne of 
Tiv^Uiul must submit a seov^nd time to a like destiny. Most of 
u:* \^oulsl vUvui tbis a oousidorable evil — the greatest politick* 
t\il thnt ^vuld Ivfal the Land! Not so, however, our new Ca^^' 
liidate .* unless his opinion, if, iudeod, he ever held what may b® 
vuIUhI an opinion uinm any thing, has undergone importaflt 
ehangt^s sinco tho tiiuo when ho expressed himself in the fol' 
lowing wor\ls : — • When trade and the arts of civilized life havo 
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been carried to s certain length, war 13 the greatest calamity that 
cui bofal a commQQity. Any state in modern Earopo would be 
•0 eomplet«ly mined by the contests which Atlions and Carthago 
«MiIy sapporled, that it would be a matter of total indifference, 
lA«ther the war was a series of victories or disasters. The return 
«f Peace to France or England, after half so long a contest as 
ath«r the Peloponnesian or the Punic wars, wnuld be ckeapty 
ptrrJuuett hfi anij conquest or rerolation, any change ofdynasti/ 
vr ocertkrow 0/ Ooiermii^nt.' — See vol. i. p. 13, of Colotiial Po- 
licy, by H. Brougham. 

The above waa given to the world when we were at war with 
Bonaparte ; aud that part of the English nation, who might read 
the book or hear uf this aullior'a doctrines, was plainly told, that, 
is hui estimation, our Constitutional liberties were not worthy 
lif being defended at the cost of a 14 years' war! But the un- 
■■"DHpecting, humane, and hope-cherishing adherents of the new 
i_'iiti<iidiite will tell you, this does not prove that Mr. B. sets a 
:iuill i^Ttiio on the Constitntion and Laws of England ; it only 
-!j vs.; his tender-heartedness, and his extreme aversion to the 
iicinors and devastation of war. — Hear then Mr. B. on these 
IKnnls also. Let his sMoiis Friends take from his pen this 
[tloasant desctiplion, which proves at least that he can hejociiUir 
QpoQ ft sabject that makes most men grave ; although they may 
Hot think twice seven years' war so great a calamity as any con- 
quest or liet-oliitioti, any change of dynasty or overthrow of Go- 
^tTHnient. — ' A species of pecuniary commutation, ' ho tells us, 
' bas been contrived, by which the operations of war are rendered 
*«ry harmless ; they are performed by some hundreds of sailors 
^1,'liiiii^' harmlvuly on the barren plains of the ocean, and some 
1^ of soldiers carrying on a scientific, and regular, and 
itm of warfare, in countries ect apart for ihc purpose, 
rU-d to as the arena where the disputes of nations may 
U> determined. The prudent policy had been adopted of piir- 
^ka«iuif lU/eat at a distance rather than victory at home ; in this 
tUanner we paUl our alliei for biing ranquiahcd ; a J'etv uteUsa 
'niUiona, and aj'cif morf iisele»a Urea were saerijtced ; and the 
i^'esolt was, tliut we were amply rewarded by safety, increased re> 
iKiorccx, and real addition of power.' (Edinbariih Iteriew, So. 
U., and ascertained to be the writing of Mr. Brougham, by lii»t 
haTing incorporated it in his Colonial Policy.) 
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our req)ect by miseondiict, in the nnayoidable decline of its 
po&tieAl importance which wonid ensoe, we should not envy 
thai House its splendid possessions or its manifold priyileges; 
knowing that some Families mnst be permanently great and 
opulent, or there would be no security for the possessions of 
the middle ranks, or of the humble Proprietor. But« looking 
at the present constitution and measure of this influence, yon 
cannot but perceive. Gentlemen, that, if there were indtti any 
thing in it that could justly be complained of, our duly might 
still be to bear with the local eyil, as correcting an opposite 
extreme in some other quarter of the Island ; — as a counter- 
poise of some weight elsewhere pressing injuriously upon the 
springs of social order. How deplorable would be the igno- 
ranee* how pitiful the pride, that could prevent us from sub- 
mitting to a partial evil for the sake of a general good ! In 
^fine, if a comprehensiye survey enjoined no such sacrifice, and 
even if all that the unthinking, the malevolent, and the despe- 
rate, all that the deceivers and the deceived, have conjointly 
urged at this time against the House of Lowther, were literally 
trae, Tou would be cautious how you sought a remedy for aris- 
tocratic oppression, by throwing yourselves into the arms of a 
flamini! Jemocraov ! 

Gx'vemment and civil Society are things of infinite com- 
vlexitv, and rash Politicians are the worst enemies of mankind; 
Kvause it is mainly through them that rational liberty has 
made so little progress in the world. You have heard of a Pro- 
fession tv> which the laxnnr of modem times has given birth, 
that of Lan Jscape-Gardeuers, or Improvers of Pleasure-grounds. 
A competent Practitioner in this elegant art begins by consi- 
vloring every object, that he finds in the place where he is called 
:o cxeiv^iso his skill, as having a right to remain, till the con- 
trary ly? prv^ved. If it be a deformity he asks whether a slight 
alteration may not convert it into a beauty; and he destroys 
nothing till he has convinced himself by reflection that no 
alteration* no diminution or addition, can make it ornamental. 
Modern Eoformors reverse this judicious maxim. If a thing is 
Ivforo thorn, so far firom deeming that it has on that account a 
claim to continue and be dehberately dealt with, its existence 
with them is a sufficient warrant for its destruction. Institu- 
U0118 are to be subverted, Practices radically altered, and Mea- 
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V to be reversed. All men are to change their places, bo6 | 
lase the men are objectionEible, or the place is itijnriouB, 
at becaase certain PretendcrB are eager to be at work, being 
ired of both. Some are forward, through pruriency of youthful 
akmts — aud Greybeards hobble after them, in whom number 
if yeara is a cloak for poverty of experience. Some who have i 
DQcb leisure, because every affair of their own has withered j 
under their mlEmanagement, are eager to redeem their credit, 
^ stirring gratia for the public ; — others, having risen a little 
in the world, take swunmingli/ to the trade of factious PoUticB, 
(B their original stock of base manners and vulgar apintons. 
Botne are theorists hot for praetice, others hackuied Practi- 
tioners who never had a theory ; many are roiji, and must be I 
Irasy; and almost as many are needy — and the spirit of jus- 
tice, de<;idiug upon their own merits, will not suffer them to | 
remain at rest. 

The movement made among us, my countrymen of West- 
moiland, was preceded, announced, and prepared, by such Agi- 
lAtore, disseminating falsehoods and misrepresentations, eqnally 
iiiacliievons, whether they proceeded from wilful malice op 
prcsnmptaouB ignorance. Take warning in time. Bo not per- ^ 
wadijil to unite with thorn who, whether they intend you in- j 
J'T or not, cannot but prove your enemies. Let not your's be 
lie firsl County in England, which, since the days of Wilkes, 
"fl after the dreadful example of France, has given counte- 
Qmico to principles congenial to the vice, profligacy, and half- 
knowledge of Westminster ; bat which formerly were unheard 
<'f>inong us, or known only to be detested. Places, Pensions, 
"i3 formidable things, if you like t but far better these, with 
^v King and Constitution, with our quiet fire-sides and flou- . 
lilting fields, than proscription and confiscation, without , 
licnil Long wars, and their unavoidable accompaniment, 
i««»y taxes — both these evils are liable to intemperate oxagge- 
ntien ; but, be they what they may, would there be less of war 
and lighter taxes, as so many grumblers loudly preach, and too 
nunj Bubmissive spirits fondly believe, if tho House of Com- 
BODfl were altered into one of more popular frame, with more 
^•foeot opportunities given of changing the persons sent thi- 
bef 7 A reference to the twenty years which Bucceeded the I 
[oToIatioa, may sufSco to shew tho fallacy of such expecta- 
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tions. Parliaments were then triennial, and democratic prin- 
<;iple8 fashionable eyen among the Servants of the Crown. Yei, 
daring that space of time, wars were almost incessant ; and 
neyer were burthens imposed so far aboTO the apparent ability 
of the Nation to support them. Having adverted to the wa^ 
like measures of those reigns merely to support my a^oment^ 
I cannot forbear to applaud the high-spirited Englishmen iA 
that age. Our forefathers were tried, as we have been tried— 
and their virtue did not sink under the duties which the decrees 
of Providence imposed upon it. They triumphed, though lese 
signally than we have done ; — following their example, let ns 
now cultivate fortitude, encourage hope and chearful industiy; 
and give way to enterprise. So will prosperity return. Hie 
stream, which has been checked, will flow with recruited vigour 
— and, when another century shall have passed avfray, the am- 
bition of France will be as little formidable to our then-existiog 
Posterity as it is now to us. But the lessons of History must 
be studied; — ^they teach us that, under every form of civil politj» 
war will contrive to lift up its head, and most pertinaciously is 
those States where the People have most sway. When I recur to 
these admonitions, it is to entreat that the discontented wouU 
exercise their understandings, rather than consult their pas- 
sions ; first separating real from mistaken grievances, and then 
endeavouring to ascertain (which cannot be done with a glance 
of the mind) how much is fairly attributable to the Govem- 
ment ; how much to ourselves ; and how large a portion of wbat 
we have to endure has been forced upon us by a foreign Power, 
over whom we could exercise no controul but by arms. The 
course here recommended will keep us, as we are, free and 
happy — will preserve us from what, through want of these and 
like precautions, other Nations have been hurried into--do- 
mestic broils, sanguinary tribunals, civil slaughter in the field, | 
anarchy, and (sad cure and close of all !) tranquillity under the 
iron grasp of military despotism. Years before this catas- 
trophe, what would have become of your Elective Franchise, 
Freeholders of Westmorland ? The Coadjutors of the obscure 
Individuals who, from a distance, first excited this movement 
under a pretence of recovering your Eights, would have played the 
whirlwind among your Property, and crushed you, less perhaps out 
of malice, than because, in their frenzy, they could not help it. 
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V conriction that the subject is ill nnderstood by tboae vlio I 
b unprepared for what lins just been said, is the excnBO to 
my own mind. Gentlemen, for having made eo protracted a de- 
cuimI upon yonr attention. The ruinous tendencies of this Bclf- 
••**riDg enterprize can only be checked by timely and general 
The contest in which we are engaged has been d&- -1 
ed by Persons noticing it from a distance, as the work of a I 
1 of Electioneering Jobbers, who have contrived to set np 
IliBiiet against the Lowther interests, that both Parties 
it spend their money for the benefit of tliose who cared for 
ter. The Thanct interest in the Connty of Westmorland ! 
e might almost as well talk of nn interest in tlie moon ! i 
Descendant of the Cliffords lias not thought it worth while 1 
commend himself to the Electors, by the course either of 1 
mbUc or his private life; and therefore, though his pnrM 1 
iLave weight, and his possessiODS are considerable, he him- 
in reference to the supposed object, is nothing. If this had \ 
.Teally an attempt made by a numerous body of malcontent | 
(holders to carry tbeir wishes for a change into effect, by J 
tog ftt their head some ripprorcd Chief of an ancient Family, f 
Msed of real consequence in the County, the proceeding, 
■dered in the abstract, could not have been objected to. 
I Cooiity is, and ever was, open to fair and honourable con- i 
I originating in principles sanctioned by general practice ; 1 
earried on by moans which, if nnivereally adopted, would i 
B injorions to the State. Bat the present measare stands 1 
Kin any such gronnds ; it is an attempt, no matter with 
i ultimate view, to effect a total cHAsaE in thk ciiarac- 
»F oouKTY ELECTIONS ; beginning here with the expectation, 
I openly aTOwed, of being imitated elsewhere. It i 

r hitherto pursued. Instead of aiming to influence the I 
Iby And less instructed Freeholders through the mcdinm ' 
1 they have been accustomed to confide in — instead 
g by legitimate gradations from high to lower, from 
Rtmcted and widely-experienced to those who have 
ul advantages — it- commences at the bottom ; far 
I degree of the poorest Freeholders ; and works up- 
I »D iuflammatory appeal to feelings that owe their 
[le pvevioiiG mistatement of focts. Opulence, rank, station, '' 
lege, distinction, inteUectual culture — the notions uatan 
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foUowiiig upon these in a Couniiy like England are protection, 
sncconr, guidance, example, dissemination of knowledge, intro- 
doction of improTements, and all the benefits and blessings that 
among Freemen are diffosed, where anthority like the parental, 
from a sense of commnnity of interest and the natoral goodness 
of mankind, is softened into brotherly concern. This is no 
Utopian picture of the characteristics of eleyated rank, wealth, 
competence, and learned and liberal education in England ; for, 
with the liberty of speech and writing that prsTails amongst os, 
if such rays of light and lore did not generally emanate fifom 
superiority of station, possessions, and accomplishment, the 
frame of society, which we behold, could not subsist. Yes^in 
spite of pride, hardness of heart, grasping avarice, and other 
selfish passions, the not unfirequent concomitants of afflnenoe 
and worldly prosperity, the mass of the people are justly dealt 
with, and tenderly cherished; — accordingly, gratitude without 
serrility; dispositions to prompt return of service, undebasedby 
officiousness ; and respectful attachment, that, with small pio* 
judice to the understanding, greaUy enriches the heart : saeh 
are the sentiments with which Englishmen of the humblest ooa* 
iition hsve been accustomed to look up towards their Friend^ 
;uiJ Benefactors. Among the holders of fixed property (whether 
IsK^ar^rs in the field or artisans) ; among those who are for-^ 
tuuAto cr.oagh to have an interest in the soil of their Country 5 
thoso human sentiments of civil life are strengthened by addi 
:ional dei^ndoncios. — I am aware how much universal habits a 
rapacious speculation, occasioned by fluctuations in the valaeo 
produce during the late war — ^how much the spread of manofac-^ 
tories and the baleful operation of the Poor Laws, have done to 
impair these indigenous and salutary affections. I am con- 
scious of the sad deterioration, and no one can lament it more 
deeply; but sufficient Wtality is left in the Stock of ancient 
virtue to furnish hope that, by careful manuring, and skilfcd ap- 
plication of the knife to the withered branches, fresh shoots 
might thrive in their place — were it not for the base artifices of 
Mah'gnants, who, pretending to invigorate the tree, pour scald- 
ing water and corrosive compounds among its roots ; so that the 
fibres are killed in the mould by which they have been nourished. 
That for years such artifices have been employed in West- 
iuorland, and in a neighbouring County, with unremitting ac- 
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', ratist be fcuowQ to all. WhateTer was disliked has been 
laticollf attacked, by the vilifying of persons connected 
k it. Tbe Magietrates and r°''''<' Functionaries, up to the 
1 Lic'iitenant himself, have been regularly traduced — as un- 
Itfal to their trust ; the Clergy habitually derided — as time- 
fere and elaviah dependants ; and the Gentry, if conspicuouB 
ichmcnt to the Government, stigmatized — as Men with- 
I honour or patriotism, and leagued in conspiracy against 
I Poor. After this manner have the Provincial Newspapers 
f chief agents in this local mischief,) concurred with tbe die- 
1 London Journals, who were playing the same part to- 
B laws and institutions, and general measiirea of State, by 
miatiug tbe principal Authorities of the Kingdom. Houce, 
of gratitude and love, and confidence and hope, are 
Ibtment and envy, mistrast and jealousy, and hatred and 
^nr, inspii-cd : — and the drift of all is, to impress tbe Body 
B People with a belief that neither justice can be expected, 
>eneToIence hoped for, unless power bo transferred to Per- 
I least resembling those who now hold it ; that is — to De- 
^es and Incendiaries ! 
rit will be thought that this attempt is too extrava^nt to be 
tgeroDS : innsmncb as every member of society, possessed of 
ight and authority, must revolt from such a transfer, and 
l-kir ihi! issues to which it points. Possessed of weight and 
'iiliority — witb wbom? These Agitators have weight and au- 
^drity there, where they seek for it, that is with no small por- 
' n of what they term the physical strength of the Country. 
1 hii People have ever been tbe dopes of extremes. Vast OADi» 
iTa UTTLH Piixs, is a jingle of words that would be an appro- 
' n»l« inscription for the insurrectionary banner of unthinking 
' miianity. To walk — to wind — towards n thing that, is coveted 
-how unattractive an operation compared with leaping upon it 
■ lOQCct — Certainly no one possessed of lai)itimatf nitlhorilif 
' JQ desire such a transfer as we have been forced to coutem- 
I)te; but he may aid in bringing it about, without desiring it. 
^'iiMrODS are the courses of civil action in which men of pure 
'positions and honourable aims, are tempted to take part with 
I who arc utterly destitute uf both. Be not startled, if, 
f glancing at the causes of this deplorable union, as tt is 
Ifobibited in this part of England, I observe, that there is 
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ZA AMcanrr eonnection between public spirit and political aa- 
cadiT. How often does it happen that right intention is arerse 
;o isifcirT as casting a damp npon its own zeal, and a suspicion 
z^^B. tCic intrinsic recommendation of its object ! Oood men 
zzsL i^sdnctiTclT from inferences unfinTourable to human na- 
rm. B« there are facts which are not to be resisted, where 
tli< TSuLcsscac lir^ is sc>und. The self-styled Emancipators bare 
sriieii ^ijtli ssr^n^^ : if there were any thing promising to £ng- 
IdOii is. Uijeir czorts^ we should hare seen this Country arrayed 
ii ccucsi^ P:irdcs resembling each other in quality and com- 
rosiicxr. Li:il^ of that appears. The promoters of the straggle 
!icc here :>.r sucii a result ; and many of them would not 
wisccd :*:r i:. could they haye expected to be carried 
^lir^c^'Ii ^7 ilii: mirous division of the upper from the lower 
rxzj;:> vTC sccitzy. on which thej mainly relied. 

B;i:- FrxjtLcIacrs. wicked devices hare not done the service 

iliiU w:i» cxr^cicd irom them. You are upon your guard; the 

r::^« c£ this c-dZTsss has already shewn that a vast majority (A 

rjii a::« rn.\:f i.:::iizs: assault, and remain of sound mind. Socli 

- T-.-^- V c: Mt- aliiir:: bv the rules of their Forefathers can- 

•_:: :c: c~vv::raLj-: ethers, "who vtt hesitate, to determine in 

,.v;:ir ;: :li ^-•-•i vi"Sc. The more signal the victory the 

^Tii:<r -v-ll ">: :*:-i h:ii:-rri:i :o txed and true principles, and 

-s- •''ii:: :u: fs:v:r.:::v stilus: the recurrence of like innoTa- 

:-:-j.5s. A: ill i';.l:>. tUvUirh. I :ru<:. has been effected by the 

trij-I^ xf v::r ]rt>cL: KcprtStntAUves to protect those who 

r.ATj :kv:: ii:-::Ti.i, and n:ay no: in time awaken from their de- 

!«<£:::. Jl-O :":.-.:r oyos be opened, and at no distant day; bo 

:hi;. r^^^:v:::j :ht louefits which the laws, as now enacted 

,.u.; i.;iLiu:>:- r^i. ensure to their native Land, they may feel 

t.^^airls >\u v.l:^^ luskt- iho wiser choice the gratitude which 

vi: will Lvt .■;:i.:Yti. — Thc bednnings of great troubles arc 

:v..>:lv .:* v::vv..::.::vv iusi-rnificanoe ; — a little spark can kindle 

;. :u;-h:v v\ v.::. .^r./.iv ::. and a small leak will suffice to sink a 

>;.sulv vt>s<l. 1 . :1...: l^^val decision of the event now pending, 

^^:.*v'h rv.Av \' v.:.:Mt:::Iv expected, Britain may owe the con- 

:.v.::sv..c c: i.^: :r.:!:.r*:iili:y and freedom; the maintenance of 

t:u\:;;s:uo ^;:-.vi . . :::v for which she is pre-eminent among na- 

liov.s: .-iv.vi :!:. jrvscrva:iv^u of her social comforts, her charit- 

»Ko prv^ivii:i;.;cs, her morals and her religion. Of this, as 
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X to the future, we caunot speak nith certainty; bat 

I exist that the practices wliich led to the de- 

nnetioD of all that wtts Tcnerable in a ncighboaring Country, 

htm upon this occasion been indnstriouslj, iinscrDpalously, 

■•■'i^prlj resorted to. — But my last words eliail be words of cou- 

.' iilntioti ttud thanksgiving — upon a bright prospect that the 

iiea will be crossed, and the endeavours frustrated, of those 

I'lif^t us who, without their own knowledge, were ready to 

iiiituish every good which they and we possess, by uniting 

ii oTprwecning Reformers — to compose the vanguard op a 

vlWCIOfS RETOLLTIOS! 

A FREEHOLDER. 

WMtnorUiul. Felnuur 24, 1818. 



NOTE. 

I luvi not scrupled to expruas myself stroiigly on this subject, parcaiv- 

.' Tliai use in nmdc by tlie Opposito Party of Ihose resolutioiiB of Uie 

-■■■I' III C...iuinc>qa. In support of my opinion I quote tlie foUowmg Erom 

I I'lrmor' of the lllh of Fubnmry.premiBing, Willi the Author 

tpin which it ia cxlnxcted, that 1^ far Uie greateat number of 

< <lil<:rs are Members of the uppu' House, and that tka richest 

. M,„„otitsPecra:— 

111..- iVi ri of Great Uritiun. Btrii>pcd as tliey now are of the overgrown 

irtaam whicli tlicy derived from the Fcudid System, liave mado no 

iiiHiiji.ii of piilitjcul iaflaence to compcnsale for the loss of it, by an 

■ ' " •''■n-.ion of patrumige, either CDllectively or individually, lilte 

1 linvR the vnriooa eiroam!4toace9 operuted upon their body 
: ible dogrve. which hnve etfeotcd audi a radical and powerful 
. I ounsMjncDce and importanuu iu tho Lower Hotma, Add 
^'enumJ sentimcat orfoeliiig that commonly exiala botWcon 
i ■ily of tho jicopla boors no nnuiogy to the virid prindplu 
I .yilty that tend ao strongly to spcure and guard Uu persan 
!i' King, or the reciproeal aymputhy of congomal interests 
l[renta bu powerfully betwixt tlia Commnus and llie Com- 
.-nl. On tlie oiintrary, tliu spiril Uiat exists betwixt the 
i 1 lively distinct body, and Uie pcopiu at large, is a spirit of 
r than <if attraction. In a corponite light. Uiay are viewed 
cuta of kindly alTuctiim. and tlicrplorti upon the suppontioa 
U ouDlest betwixt them and rithi-r ot Uip otlicr two Elitates, they 
Mvitably hibour nnilec tJie disadvuntagu of currying it on agwimt 
1 at the prejudices, which to a great utt«nt nlira}^ lUrecta 
kiD ; hence, nmidiit all the eonteatH auil ktniggles witioh l*v» 
Kor cuavnliHid the Kingdom since the Kaigu of Honiy tlio Seventh. 
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the i<'!£ucai ixofvitance of the Peers, considered as an Estate of ParliamexiL 
LjkS l<rcz niher diminished than increased ; and were such a deuiociatical 
Hc'Cse of Ccrr.TT.oas as our modem Patriots so loadly call for, to be efS- 
ci-:r.ilv f-:ncri. die cc>nsiinitional e'^nilibriun of onr envied public sjstem 
v-j-dl l< irikllillj destroyed, and the spirit of our Legislative Bodj;. whidi 
iz a giv^i zncfii-iire airazds influence in proportion to property, completely 
iVrc-^ioi : — &i:i it is in vain to suppose that if even such a change wis 
crEs^irillc. i: c:::!! jos<illy be effected without producing a train ofinctlco- 
b~:l£ nifciics th^it ^^-:ild muoh more than overbalance any partial good 
wl:;2i c-::ili rtsa^r^lly be expected from the alteration.' 

'As pr:f<cr:y then is iiioonte>:ibly the foundation-stone of politics! xigbt 
ii: Friiain. i: :\ --."srs. a^ an inevitable consequence, that the ratio of tbese 
rijiLis il:;:!! :^ iz. seme measure commensurate to the extent of the pro- 
\<~. cOisr^lf^ the iriEnitaMe maxims of justice, as well as the spirit of 
:ii C:~ >u:-:: n. is vi. latt J : ;\ r it would be palpably uigust to put a man 
^h: p.^stsi^'i & iTtit Slake in the welfiure of the Country, and paid coo- 
IdkTiiiTcIy s ^t^\:er rr^p^rtion of its public revenue, on a level with the 
iiiiii.r f::>:^hvlitr?. irho. not pc<<sessing any thing like an equal extent of 
rr.jyrry. vwr^.t p-:>i^:i'!y Lave ilie means of equally contributing to the 
rxi^n.i^f ».f the Siate 

■ Nlw i: sny ooi.<iJerate oonsoicntiotis man will calmly reflect upon the 
V'.vtr ciihe Hoiise of Common > in the imposition of taxes, and in hov 
ni-eiy vriy< ihi p^iMiv' burthen aflfects the lauded interest, either dire<;tfy or 
i::,lirvv':ly. hi must acknowledge the expediency, as well as the necessity 
.s.::i ;*::>::.i •;: the system, which. #fc4/'./j7y rhowjh silently, 'protects the great 
*.A:-..lh.Mtr> :u iXiroisini: a a arpropriate influence in the election of the 
^,ir^:■>*:::..::^.^ c: :l:c l\\ple. — Phi.viox.' 

IV.M.us :. ::.t K-. :^. *;: II«r.n- the Seventh, the Peers defended their 
vr. Vir.v ;.:..; :I.?:r : :;Yi'.i\,ts tkrcuch the means of anue<l Retainers. Thflt 

* • ft A V w 

: /litic 1^::.. ;. 1 v Ij-a j il:ric:e\i ri:.v.inst the number of these Rotainers; ny 

; riv.^i::^ ::: :>t :ht ::-iik:::i: of UastS : and bv statutes framed for the pur- 

IV >c v:" • v.: :V::«r:::i: in-: re iasi:y the Estates of his powerful Nobility. 8D" 

l.:>iv.c :V.v:.. :v.::\ » jh:i :o aliiiiniion," prepared the way for reducing the 

p. « ;': V : ;iv. v':\it V -Al.iui hua le«u too >trong for the Crown. The opeia- 

v.,v. v:':ho>i ';;w>. in o:i:i>o if lime, would have brought the Peers, as an 

r>:ii:t- vi :V.t Kiz^.r/.. to i::ut insipiiiicanoe. had not the practice of supply 

*.".; :hi* l\iv.u; \\::h iitw Mtniiyr^. through creation by patent without 

v.■.:.:■^« v.::s :. ^ : r;i'.".::uuii::. K^u substituted for the only mode previously 

flit's;:;.! I\v ::;/ ^tk;;: Taror-s :or the exercise of tliis royal prerogative, 

v.4:v.,S. l\ :-.■,::>.. :-:v ^i rurliauuni. Thus did the consequence of the 

i^:\u;, ::»":^v:::>:;iv.ai:;i: ;l:o diiniiiutiou of its power, continue to be main- 

i.;i:u\i . — r:^ h C.nir.u :u i-^ jind lioviU Favourites being introduced to supply 

:V.o p*.:U'is 1 :" t\:i;:i;u;>tita Kaniiiics, or those whose wealth had fallen into 

luva V . Tl . ; < p vi r» v a li vo -rri w w i iliout immoderate exercise till the close of 

t lio l\ I i»n> of Q :: I- 1 n 1 '. li.- a K ; h . The lirst of the Stuarts employ c<l it lavishly. 

r.ot oor.siiK li:,;; ilu- oliaiiiTt s that had taken place. His predecessors of the 

Houm* 01 Tiid. r. b\ bivakiii^ down tlie feudal strength of tlie Lords, and 

by transfer lIm^u^h the Kefonnationt of the Spiritual supremacy to thcxn- 

Nclvcs as tempoiiil SovoriMgiis, had come into possession of a superfluity of 
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K Hluch eiubliNl tbe Croiva to supply what wns wnntcd 
ir own support. Bui througU remote operation of the ; 

were rising fast into eonsequenee, with a puritanical spirit 

fdUicuunn spreading rnpidly amongst thera. Heuco the augmeuta- 

tf the number of Peers, made bj James the First, notwithstnndiug the 

n of property carried by it to the Upper House, did not add sufficient 

_ tt to that body (o compensate for the distastefulness of the measure 

p people ; and, &3 far as tlic property of the New Peers was but tlio 

w of prodigal grants from the Crown, the cortjoint Btrength of the two 

« received no increase. In the meanwlule surrenders wei-e made of 

!r of the Crown with intiitnated facility ; till the Commons became 

g that the right of creating Boroughs, being openly dlspnted, wtis 

|| abttudoned ; and the speedy consequence of the whole was that tliu 

joenlary Estates of King and Lords fell before the intcmperancu 

After tlie restoration, til disputes about tlie bounds ofLiberly 

rogBtive were revived; but Prerogative was grodnnlly abandoned 

|t lew obnoiiouB ami less obvious operationB of influence. The numei - 

•ations ol I'eorB were complained of; but.wbateverntotive might hovi' 

i tlioee creations, they were justified by tlm necessity of things. 

e tlie additions made to the number of Peers tliey were iu- 

« the House its duo weight na o Hcparnte Estate in the I.egis- 

\ tlie reigns of Cliai'lcs, William, ujid Anne, whether tho 

» t}Tftnny, or tiie Conunon.i were venal, factious, op 

e too many proofs uf the Lorda wanting natural slrengtli tv 

ir rights, and carry Uicir patriotic wialies into clFect, even when 

a anpportcd by marked expressions of popular opinion in tlicir 

If the clmngcs whidi had taken place in tlie structure of Society 

Bhava allowed tliem to act regularly as un independent body upon i^ ' 

ie nMnreen. a deathblow was given to such expectation towards tlie 

if th« reign of Queen Anne, when twelve Peers were created in one 

a act. dofwrvndly made one of the articles of impeachment agninst 

JOxAird. ohewcd timt their sentimenbi, as n Body, were at the mercjr 

■ nnprincipled .\dministration, and campelM lliero to look about for 

tber means of being attended to ; — and the most obvious was the 

Ir the Country and themselves — That of taking care of, and angment- 

e whidt they possessed in the House of C-ommons, Rc- 

d against this practice, constitutional resolutions still existing. 

it review which bos been given dcmonstmles its nccc^ssity if tho 

D is to I>e preserved. The only <]Uesdon which a practical poli- 

& tolerate for a moment relates to the diyree of this influence ; — 

O carried too far? The considerations which put me upon writing 

■nt note ifor the lengtli of which I ought to npologioe) do not require 

n of this point. The amicable render wilt rejoice with roc [hat, 

kef mntnal Ehooks and encroachments, tho three Orders of the Stat« 

J in salutary equipoise, allhongh tho mode of bringing (liis 

C unavoidably changed with change of circumstances. The spirit 

3 unimpured, nor bare tlio essential porta of 

■ nadergone any alteration. May both endure ns long as tho 
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r Loud, 

t li&ve been heBitating for the space of a week, whoUier 
I take the liberty of addressing you ; bat aa tho decision 
8 near my anxiety increases, and I cannot refrain from in- 
ing npon yoo for a few njinntes. I will try to be brief, 
iring myself upon your indnlgence, if what I have to say 
• of little moment. 

rhe question before us is. Can Protestantism and Popery 

what narrowing the ground, Can the Church of Eng- 

-Liu\ ^inclading that of Ireland) and the ChnrcL of Bonic — be 

•-(irdinate jiowers in the conatitation of a free coanlry, and at 

■ !'-■ same time Christiun bt-lttf be in that country a vital prin- 

J'Ip of a«rtion ? The States of the Continent afford no proof 

Imtover that the existence of Protestantism and Romanism 

- ijJer the specilied conditions is practicahlo ; nor can they be ra- 

dly referred to as furnishing a guide for as. In France, 

oiost conspicuous of theao States aud the freest, the number 

'rotestanis in comparison with Catholics is insiguiticaut, 

inbclief and superstition almost divide the country between 

In Prussia, there is no legislative Assembly ; the Go- 

ent is essentially military ; and excepting the countries 

t lie Rhine, recently added to that Power, the proportion 

liboUcs i3 inconsiderable. In Hanover, Jacob speaks of the 

B more than ton to one ; here, indeed, is a legis- 

> Aesenabiy, but its powers are ill defined. HanoTcr had, 

I Btill may have, a consorahip of the press — an indulgent 

; it CBU afford to be so through the sedative virtue of tho 

lling army of the country', and that of the Germanic League 

Kk tbo executive in case of commotion. No sriund-mindod 

^shmon will build upon tho short-lived experience of the 

lom uf tho Notherlauds. lu Elunders a benighted Papacy 

lilfi, wlitch defeated the attempts of tbo king to enlighten 

Htple by education ; and I am well assured that the Pro- 
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testant portion of Holland have small reason to be thankful for 
the footing npon which they have been there placed. If that 
kingdom is to last, there is great cause for fear that its goTem- 
ment will incline more and more to Bomanism as the religion 
of a great majority of its subjects, and as one which by its 
slavish spirit makes the people more manageable. If so, it is 
to be apprehended that Protestantism will gradually disappeir 
before it; and the ruling classes, in a still greater degree than 
they now are, will become infidels, as the easiest refuge in their 
own minds from the debasing doctrines of Papacy. 

Three great conflicts* are before the progressive nations, 
between Christianity and Infidelity, between Papacy and Pro- 
testantism, and between the spirit of the old feudal and mo- 
narchical governments and the representative and republican 
system, as established in America. The Church of England, in 
addition to her infidel and Boman Catholic assailants, and the 
politicians of the anti-feudal class, has to contend with a for- 
midable body of Protestant Dissenters. Amid these several an^ 
often combined attacks, how is she to maintain herself? FrorO- 
which of these enemies has she most to fear ? Some are o' 
opinion that Papacy is less formidable than Dissent, whose bia^ 
is republican, which is averse to monarchy, to a hierarchy ^ 
and to the t}i;hing system — to all which Bomanism is stronglj^ 
attached. The abstract principles embodied in the creed o^ 
the Dissenters* catechism are without doubt full as politically^ 
dangerous as those of the Bomanists; but fortunately their 
creed is not their practice. They are divided among them- 
selves, they acknowledge no foreign jurisdiction, their organisa- 
tion and discipline arc comparatively feeble ; and in times long 
past, however powerful they proved themselves to overthrow, 
they are not likely to bo able to build up. Whatever the Pres- 
byterian form, as iu the Church of Scotland, may have to re- 
commend it, we find that the sons of the nobility and gentry of 
Scotland who choose the sacred profession almost invariably 
enter into the Church of England ; and for the same reason, 
viz. the want of a hierarchy (you will excuse me for connecting 
views so humiliating with divine truth), the rich Dissenters, iu 
the course of a generation or two, fall into the bosom of our 

In this classification I nnticipatc matter wliicli Mr. Southey has in the press, 
the Babstancc of a conTersation between us. 
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rcb. As holJJng out attractions to the upper orders, the 

reb of England lias no advantages over that of Rome, but 

r the contrary. Papacy will join with as in preaerving the 

, but for the purpose and in the hope of seizing the anb- 

9 for itself. Its ambition i» npou record; it is essentially 

nity vitb light and knowledge ; its power to exclude these 

ings is not so great as formerly, though its desire to do so 

[UaUj strong, and its determination to exert its power for 

n exaltation by means of that exclusion is not in the least 

The 8ee of Rome justly regards England as the bead 

; it admires, it is jealous, it is envious of her 

reatness. It despairs of being able to destroy them, 

1 the watch to regain its lost influence over that 

tnd it hopes to effect this through the means of Ire- 

Tho words of this hist sentence are not my own, but 

f the head of one of the lirst Catholic families of the 

' from which I write, spoken without reserve several 

yaws ago. Surely the langmige of this individual mast he 

tly emboldened when ke sees the prostrate condition in 

ti our yet Protestant Government now lies before the Pa- 

' of Ireland. ' The great Catholic interest,' ' tho old 

wlifl interest,' I know to have been phrases of frequent 

roncfl in the month of a head of the first Roman Catholic 

r of England ; and to descend far lower, ' What would 

jf yon ?■ said, not long ago, a person to a very clever lady, 

indent upon another branch of that family. ' That church,' 

1 she, pointing to the parish chnrch of the laive towu 

I the conversation took place. Monstrous expectation! 

t to bo overlooked as an ingredient in the compound of 

This ' great Catholic interest' wo are about to embody 

tlogiBlativo form. A Protestant Parliament is to tnm itself 

I* Msine monster with two heads, which, instead of keeping 

'x and ward, will be snarling at and bent on devonring each 

tatever enemies the Church of England may have to 

^e with now and hereafter, it is clear that at this juncture 

( specially called to take the measure of her Btrenglh aa 

1 to the Church of Rome — that is her most pressing 

iiy. The Church of England, as to the point of private 

standing between the two extremes of Papacy and 
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Dissent, is entitled to besui&h rereience ; and among thinking 
men, whose affections are dci ^ixierly litiated, never fails to le- 
ceiye it. Papacy will tolerate no private judgment, and Dissent 
is impatient of anything else. The blessing of Providence has 
thus far preserved the Church of England between the shocb 
to which she has been exposed from those opposite errors ; and 
notwithstanding objections may lie against some parts of her 
Liturgy, particularly the Athanasian Creed, and however some 
of her articles may be disputed about, her doctrines are exclu- 
sively scriptural, and her practice is accommodated to the exi- 
gencies of our weak nature. If this be so, what has she to 
fear ? Look at Ireland, might be a sufficient answer. Look at 
the disproportion between her Catholic and Protestant popula- 
tion. Look at the distempered heads of the Boman Catholic 
Church insisting upon terms which in France, and even in 
Austria* dare not be proposed, and w^hich the Pope himself 
wuld probably relinquish for a season. Look at the revenues 
of the Protestant Church ; her cathedrals, her churches, that 
on\V belonged to the Romanists, and where, in imagination, 
their worship has never ceased to be celebrated. Can it be 
vioubtod that when the yet existing restrictions are remoTed, 
:ha: the disproportion in the population and the wealth of the 
IV^tostant Church will become more conspicuous objects for 
disivntent to point at; and that plans, however covert, will 
ho instantly set on foot, with the aid of new powers, for effect- 
ing an overthrow, and, if possible, a transfer ? But all this is 
:kV obvious ; I would rather argue with those who think that 
by excluding the Romanists from political power we make them 
mv^ro attached to their religion, and cause them to unite more 
strvn^gly in support of it. Were this true to the extent main- 
taiiud. wo i^hould still have to balance between the unorganised 
^vwor which they derive from a sense of injustice, real or sup- 
jvscd^ and the legitimate organised power which concession 
\\ouM confer upon surviving discontent; for no one, I imagine, 
is \\c;^k or.ough to suppose that discontent would disappear. 
Pxi: i: is a deception, and a most dangerous one, to conclude 
*/.\<: i;* A irxv jxassi^go wore given to the torrent, it would lose, by 
>ii*^u>iv :♦. i:s jibility lo do injury. The checks, as your Lord- 
>i.iv \u*II kuows. which ;ure after a time necessary to provoke 
^^vr >«.vts ;o ciciivity, are not wanted here. The Roman Church 
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B^s independent of tliem tluougb its coQstitation, so exqui- 

lljr ooatrivecl, and Ihrongli its doctrine and discipline, wliicli 

I a peculiar and moRBtrOEs power to its priesthood. In 

©( of this, take the injanction of celibacy, alone separating 

b priesthood from the body of the cotmnunity, and the prac- 

\ of confession, making them masters of the conscience, while 

i doctrines give them on absolute power over the will. To 

lit to sach thraldom men must be bigoted in its faroor ; 

I that we see is the case of Spain, in Portugal, in Austria, in 

■Ij, in Flanders, in Ireland, and in all countries where you 

> Papacy in full blow. And docs not history prove, that 

rer other sects may have languished under tbo relaxing 

i«nee of good fortune. Papacy baa ever been most fiery and 

At when most prosperous ? 

iBnt many, who do not expect that conciliation will be the 

■It of concession, have a farther expedient on which they rely 

They propose to take the Romish Chnrcb in Ireland 

\ pajr, and expect that afterwards its clergy will be as com- 

Bt to the Govemmeot as tbo Presbyterians in that country 

B proTed. This measure is, in the first place, too disingenn- 

I not to be condemned by honest men ; for the Government 

; on this policy would degrade itself by offering bribes to 

I of a sacred calling to act contrary to their sense of duty. 

jT be sincere, as priests and tniJy spiritual-minded, they 

I find it impossible to accept of a stipend, known to be 

|ll«<l witb such expectation. K they be worldlings and false 

leart, they will practise double-dealing, and seem to support 

I Oovernmeut while they are actually undermining it ; for 

)r know that if they be suspected of sacrificing the interests of 

k Cborcb they will lose all authority over their flocks. Power 

1 consideration are more valued than ii:oney. The priests 

1 Dot be induced to risk tbeir sway over the people for any 

B that our Government would venture to afford them out of 

■ eobaasted revenues of the empire. Surely they would prefer 

^.ndi a scanty hire the hope of carving for tbemselves from 

I properiy of the Protestant Church of their country, or even 

I gratification of strijiping usurpation — for such they deem 

■of its gains, though there may be no hope to win what 

B are deprived of. Many English favoorcrs of this scheme 

Inconciled to what they call » modification of tho Irish Pro- 
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testant Establishment in an application of a portion of the 
reyennes to the support of the Bomish Church. This they 
deem reasonable ; shortly it will be openly aimed at, and they 
will rejoice should they accomplish their purpose. But yoor 
Lordship will agree with me that, if that happen, it would be 
one of the most calamitous events that ignorance has in our 
time given birth to. After all, could the secular clergy be pud 
out of this spoliation, or in any other way ? The Begolars would 
rise in consequence of their degradation ; and where would be 
the influence that could keep them from mischief? They wonld 
swarm over the country to prey upon the people stiU more tlun 
they now do. In all the reasonings of the friends to this 
bribing scheme, the distinctive character of the Papal Ghnrch 
is overlooked. 

But they who expect that tranquillity will be a permanent 
consequence of the Belief Bill dwell much upon the mi^hij 
difference in opinion and feeling between the upper and lowe^ 
ranks of the Bomish communion. They affirm that many kee'p 
within the pale of the Church as a point of honour ; that other^ 
have notions greatly relaxed, and though not at present pr^^ 
pared to separate, they will gradually fall off. But what aval ^ 



the inward sentiments of men if they are convinced that b; 
acting upon them they will forfeit their outward dignity anc>^^ 
power? As long as the political influence which the priesti 
now exercise shall endure, or anything like it, the great pro- 
prietors will be obliged to dissemble, and to conform in theii 
action to the demands of that power. Such will be the con- 
duct of the great lloman Catholic proprietors ; nay, farther, 
agree with those who deem it probable that, through a natural 
and reasonable desire to have their property duly represented, 
many landholders who are now Protestant will be tempted to 
go over to Papacy. This may be thought a poor compliment 
to Protestantism, since religious scruples, it is said, are all 
that keep the Papists out ; but is not the desire to be in, push- 
ing them on almost to rebellion at this moment? We are 
taking, I own, a melancholy view of both sides ; but human 
nature, be it what it may, must by legislators be looked at as 
it is. 

In the treatment of this question we hear perpetually of 
wrong ; but tho wrong is all on one side. If the political power 




of Irelattd is to be a transfer from tliose who are of the Stato 
religtoD of the conDtjy to those vho nre not, thcro is nothing 
gained on the ecara of jastiee. We hear also much of stigiia; 
hat this is not to be done away tutless nil offices, the Privy 
Cooacil and the Chuncellorship, he open to them ; that is, unless 
irc alluw a man to ho eligible to keep the King's conscience who 
h«B not bis owa in his keeping; unless wo open the throne it- 
self to m<!u iif this soul-degrading faith. 

The conditiou of Ireland is indeed, and long has been, 
wretched. Lamentable is it to acknowledge, that the mass of 
tho people are so grossly aninformcd, and from that canso sub- 
ject U> Each delnsions and passions, that they would destroy each 
citlur were it not for restraints put upon them by a power out of 
MAMnselTea. This power it is that protracts their existence in 
Hfe^>l*tfi for which otherwise the course of nature would provide a 
^Hfaned; by reducing their numbers through mutual destmction ; 
^^k> tlut English civilisation may fairly he said to have been thu 
riiield of Irish barbarism. And now thcso swarms of degraded 
jeoplc, which could not have existed but through the neglect 
^^gi misdirected power of the sister island, are by a withdrawing 
^^Btliat power to have their own way, and to be allowed to dictato 
^^B*U. A population, vicious in cliarocler as unnatural in im- 
^^DBdiate origin (for it has been called into birth by short-sighted 
ludlords. Bet upon adding to the number of votes at their com- 
nuud, and by ]iricsts who for lucre's sake favour the increase of 
marriages), is held forth as constituting a claim to political 
power strong in proportion to its numbers, though in a sano 
Tiew that claim is in an inverse ratio to them. Brute force in- 
^B^Md wherever lodged, as we are too feelingly taught at present, 
^■ilnst be measured and met — measorod with care, in order to be 
^HIm with fortitude. 

Tbo chief proximate causes of Irish misery and ignorance 
-.«■ Papacy — of which I have said so much — and the tenure and 
mnnagcmont of landed property, and both these have a common 

I origin, viz. the imperfect conquest of the country. ITie countries 
Ktbjeotcd by the ancient Romans, and Ihttse that in the middln 
ages were subdued by the Northern tribes, afford striking in- 
!!taiic«8 of the several ways in which nations may be imprOTwl 
■ y foreign conquest. The Romans by their superiority in arts 
11(1 arais, and, in the earlier period of their history, in virtaes 
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ilsr. iijS^ iescL ^ b&Tf csaUi^Kd % monl right to force their 
i3 a;..f..irir i mff zrczi cubs zsskcs* vbetber vnder m process of 
iiieiiai* :r tsn^rpz^ fr:ci tnzfearisci : and this thej effected, ire 
iZ inuv. ijcg ^7 c-n^rrz^zir^ ccosizies as Eastern conqnerors 
]iirz«> itnxif. 12C ^iz^ttzv IZ c^zr ovn dajs, but by completings 
r:£*xxj;iz sx]iTxrK:i^:ii. 'vtzi: irTfarT roads and garrisons, which 
':«Hnuii£ jgnir^g :•: ffrilis&sk:! f :>r the smoanding district. N(ff 
nzL I 4riri; ^ fca:.. iZiizcL^r: ibe fkcs miriit be eaoght at ts bel^ 
ii:£ iscizLSu ^Ci£ |^E£:ia^ sfcpE^ of CLT aigoBient, that both oon- 
«;^ik£r:r( lail ccD^wcTed vv«d nw^^ us the participation of enil 
zikxis "1^3:^ iLf RtVT.tri^ ii;<;:iih' c^Kunonicated. The other 
zL<L«iii vf ccziiz-zress, \r^\\ p:i:s3cd cj iLi^ Xofthexn nations, brought 
lircir: ns \^.^frjki cfecis bx sbe strnkment of a hardy and 
T^:7:cs Tcc^^jc azuong ihe dissrac;^ and effeminate nations 
LTiiz^s vrcci iheir incnrsions vi^re made. The conqnerors 
iri^57^&z.:cd vhh them their iiide^ifCiiens and ferocions spirit to 
i>>ik=i=i&ac eikhaosied commnniiics. acd in their turn receiTed a 
skL':i^:ir7 niii^iion, till in prc^ess of time the conqueror and 
^'cz.-«'iicr\cd. L&Tiiig a Ck>mmon intenc^^t. were lost in each other. 
T: z.^£:b£r v:: il^se mcdes was snfortanate Ireland subject, aa& 
l.ir Lzls^lIlt :crr::crr, ct ihvsi^'iil ci^stacks, and stiD more by 
\. .tjlI Lzd~cz:^s irisiz.^ en: c: iheni. has aggraTated the evv^ 
.:.: ><•:-£-: «tc- inleptudence ksi is hers was. The writers o^ 
/-.i iizLii ;:' v^::':-£~ F>'rA&c;b L&ve jviiiiedout Low unwise it wa^^ 
,. ;riri>ylii.: ini. -g a CdrlAivzus r^"^pie, no: half subjugated, th^ 
.v>:::u::;:i< :1a: :i::ie Lad zia::irtd aaiong those who too readily"^ 
:■::.^i.;^:^t■vl :Lt::iL5^lTt> masters of tLa: people. It would be pre- 
s":v.v:::v'us in mc :v: avlver: Li detail to the esiacerbations and 
l:-i:-l:v<:vl Lauv:d tLa: Lavo perverted the moral sense in Ireland, 
. *: >::::v:v\i rvlici^ns kno^ledire, and denied to her a due share of 
*/: -:L>L rvdncnitn: and ciTilitT. It is enough to observe, that 
:V.«: KvrVrnii::^:: was ill supported in that country, and that her 
>:■'. Svamc, :LrcugL frcxjuent forfeitures, mainly possessed by 
*UvU vfcLc5< hearts ^ore no: in the land where their wealth lay. 
Tu: :: is tvO Ia:<:, we are told, for retrospection. We have no 
vl.v Uv Iv:\yct:u giving way and a sanguinary war. Surely it is 
vail.i r ;. o u;uoh that :Le country should be required to take the 
iuc::5ii:r<^ of the threatened enl from a Cabinet which by its being 
ai> ixUd against itself, which by its remissness and fear of long 
and harassing debates in the two Houses, has for many years 
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\ fostered the evil, and in no small part created the danger, 
b exticot of which is now urged as imposing the necessity of 
'granting Lheir demands. 

Danger is a relative thing, and the first requisite for being in 
* condition to judge of what wo have to dread from the physical 
fore« of the Romanists is to be in sympathy with the Protest- 
•Bts. Had our Ministers been truly so, could they have suf- 
fered themselves lo bo bearded by the Catholic AsBOciation for so 
nuny years as they have been ? 

I speak openly to you, my Lord, though a member of his 
Uajcsty's Priry Council ; and begging your pardon for detaining 
joa so long, I hast«u to a conclusiou. 

Hie civil dieabilities, for the removal of which Mr. O'Conneil 
uid lus followers are braving the Government, cannot but be 
n^lifferent to the great body of the Irish nation, except as means 
: r gniniug an end. Tnke away the intermediate power of the 
iiriestE, and an insurrection in Brobdignag at the call of the King 
(if LUliput might be as hopefully expected as that the Irish 
people would stir as they are now prepared to do at the call of 
I political demagogue. Now these civil disabilities do not 
setly affect the priests; they therefore must have ulterior 
IWb, and though it must bo flattering to their vanity to shew 
i they have the Irish representation iu their own hands, and 
igh their worldly interest and that of their connections will, 
IT know, immediately profit by that domiuion, what they look 
\ principally is the adTauccmont of their religion at the cost of 
Mtactism ; that would bring everjthiug else in its train. 
Iiilo it is obvious that the political agitators conid not rouse 
■ people without the intervention of the priests, it is true that 
I priests Could not excite the people withont a hope tbnt fW>m 
p exaltation of their Church their social condition would be 
rored. What in Irish interpretation these words would 
1 we may tremble to think of. 
Id whatever way we look, religion is so much mixed up in 
this matter, thot the guardians of the Episcopal Church of the 
Empire arc imperiously called upon to show themselves worthy 
of the high trust reposed in them. Yon, my Lord, are couviucod 
that, in spito of the best securities that can he given, the ad- 
miasiou of Roman Catholics into the LegiElatnro is a dan^rous 
experiment. Oaths caunot be framed that will avail here; the 
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only secorities to be relied upon are what we have little hope i 
see — ^the Boman Church reforming itself, and a Ministry and 
Parliament sufficiently sensible of the superiority of the on 
form of religion over the other to be resolved, not only t 
preserve the present rights and immunities of the Protestan 
Church inviolate, but prepared by all fedr means for th 
extension of its influence, with a hope that it may graduall 
prevail over Papacy. 

It is, we trust, the intention of Providence that the Chure 
of Borne should in due time disappear ; and come what may c 
the Church of England, we have the satisfaction of knowii 
that in defending a Government resting upon a Protestant baf 
— ^say what they will, the other party have abandoned — we a 
worldng for the welfare of humankind, and supporting whate? 
there is of dignity in our frail nature. 

Here I might stop ; but I am above measure anxious for t 
course which the bench of bishops may take at this cris 
They are appealed to, and even by the Heir Presumptive to t 
throne from his seat in Parliament. There will be attem] 
to brow-beat them on the score of humanity ; but humanity 
if it deserves the name, a calculating and prospective quaUl 
it will on this occasion balance an evil at hand with a far grea 
one that is sure, or all but sure, to come. Humanity is i 
shewn the less by firmness than by tenderness of heart, 
is neither deterred by clamour, nor enfeebled by its own » 
ness ; but it estimates evil and good to the best of its pow 
acts by the dictates of conscience, and trusts the issue to 1 
Buler of all things. 

If, my Lord, I have seemed to write with over-confidence 
any opinions I have above given, impute it to a A^-ish of avoidi 
cumbrous qualifying expressions. 

Sincerely do I pray that God may give your Lordship a 
the rest of your brethren light to guide you and strength to wj 
iu that light. 

I am, my Lord, &c. 
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t Volame, as in tlioae that have preceded it, 
Te found occasionally opinions expressed upon 
iunt of public afisirs, and feelmgs given vent to as national 
ttcTOsts excited them. Since nothing, I trust, has been uttered I 
at in the spirit of reflective patriotism, those notices are left 
» produce their own effect ; but, among the many objects of 
atteni concern, and the changes going forward, which I have 
lanced at in verse, nre some especially affecting the lower or- 
"■■^ of society ; in reference to these, I wish here to add a few , 
rdg in plain prose. 

Were I conscious of being able to do justice to those im- 
>rtaat topics, I might avail myself of the periodical press for j 
tiering anoDymously my thoughts, such as they are, to the 
Olid ; but I fee) that, in procuring attention, they may derive | 
►tte advantage, however small, from my name, in addition to 
lat of being presented in a less fugitive shape. It is also not 
(i|>0B8ible that the state of mind which some of the foregoing ' 
>«inB may have produced in the reader, will disirase him to I 
'Ceive moro readily the impression which I desire to make, 
kd to admit the conclusions I would establish. 

kXhe first thing that presses upon my attention is the I 
Law Amendment Act. I am aware of the magnitude and 
■itiplexity of the subject, and the unwearied attention which 
t IS received from men of far wider experience than my own ; 
: I cannot forbear touching upon one point of it, and to this 
will confine myself, though not insensible to the objection 
hich may reasonably be brought aguiust treating a portion of 
lu, or any other, great scheme of civil polity separately from 
^irbole. The point to which I wish to draw the reader's 
loQ is, that all persons who cannot find employment, or 
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procure wages sufficient to support the body in health and 
strength, are entitled to a maintenance by law. 

This dictate of humanity is acknowledged in the Beport ot 
the Commissioners: bnt is there not room for apprehension 
that some of the regulations of the new Act have a tendency to 
render the principle nugatory by difficulties thrown in the wiy 
of applying it ? If this be so, persons will not be wanting (o 
show it, by examining the proTisions of the Act in detail,— in 
attempt which would be quite out of place here ; but it will not| 
therefore, be deemed unbecoming in one who fears that the 
prudence of the head may, in framing some of those proTisions, 
have supplanted the wisdom of the heart, to enforce a principk 
which cannot be violated without infringing upon one of the 
most precious rights of the English people, and opposing one 
of the most sacred claims of ci^ilised humanity. 

There can be no greater error, in this department of legis- 
lation, than the belief that this principle does by necessity 
operate for the degradation of those who claim, or are so ci^ 
cumstanced as to make it likely they may claim^ through laws 
founded upon it, relief or assistance. The direct contraiy is \ 
the truth : it may be unanswerably maintained that its tend- 
ency is to raise, not to depress ; by stamping a value upon lifc» 
which can belong to it only where the laws have placed meP 
who are willing to work, and yet cannot find employment, aboV^ 
the necessity of looking for protection against hunger and othe?^ 
natural evils, either to individual and casual charity, to despai-^ 
and death, or to the breach of law by theft or violence. 

And here, as in the Report of the Commissioners, the fun ^^ 
damental principle has been recognised, I am not at issue witl^ 
them any farther than I am compelled to believe that their 're-' 
medial measures' obstruct the application of it more than the 
interests of society require. 

And calling to mind the doctrines of political economy which 
are now prevalent, I cannot forbear to enforce the justice of the 
principle, and to insist upon its salutary operation. 

And first for its justice : If self-preservation be the first law 
of our nature, would not every one in a state of nature be mo- 
rally justified in taking to himself that which is indispensable 
to such preservation, where, by so doing, he would not rob an- 
other of that which might be equally indispensable to Aw pre- 
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And if the valne of life be regarded in a right point ' 
w, may it not be qaestioned whelbor tbU right of preserr- 
fng life, at any expense short of endangering the life of another, 
loes not snrviTe man's entering into the Bouial state; whether 
this right can be surrendered or forfeited, except when it op- 
poecB the dinne law, npon any supposition of a social compact, 
w of any convention for the protection of mere rights of pro- 
perty? 

Bat, if it 1>e not safe to touch the abstract question of man's | 
right in a social state to help himself even in the last extremity, [ 
oaay we not still contend for the dnty o' a christian government, 
(tanding m liico parfntis towards all its Bubjecta, to make such I 
sffDctual provision, that no one shall be in danger of perishing 
iither throngh the neglect or harshness of its legislation ? 
minBg this, is it not indispntuMe that the claim of the Stata I 
to the allegiance, involves the protection of the Bobject? And, 
maH rights in one party impose a correlative duty upon ao- 
itbrn-, it foIlon-B that the right of the State to require the sor- 
rkes of its members, even to the jeoparding of their Uvea in 
the eommon defence, establishes a right in the people (not to 
he gkinsftid by ntilitarians and economists) to public support i 
mIuo, from any canse, they may be unable to support them- 
lehes. 

Let QS now consider the salntary and benign operation of 
ibis principle. Here we must have recourse to elemeatarj- 
betingB of human nature, and to truths which from their very 
tbrinosnoss are apt to be slighted, till they are forced upon oar 
BOlieo by our own sufferinga or those of others. In the Paradise 
Lost, MiltoD represents Adam, after the Fall, as esclaimiug, iu 
the uiguish of his sonl — 

Did I request Thee, Maker, from my clay 
^^ To DionlJ ni« man : did I solicit Tbee 

^^^ From darkness tc 



My will 



^V Concurred not to my being. 

Dnder how many various pressures of misery have men been ' 
triven thus, in a strain tonchiog upon impiety, to expostulato 
nth tho Crcatorl and under few so afflictive ns when the soarco 
nd orij^n of earthly existence have been bronght back to the 
lind by ita impending close in the pangs of destitntion. Bat 
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as long aS; in onr legislation^ dne weight shaU be given to thr 
principle, no man will be forced to bewail the gift of life 
hopeless want of the necessaries of life. 

Englishmen have, therefore, by the progress of dvilisatic^jr 
among them, been placed in circumstances more fayonrable *&o 
piety and resignation to the divine will, than the inhabitants of 
other countries, where a like provision has not been established 
And as Providence, in this care of onr countrymen, acts ihiougl 
a human medium, the objects of that care must, in like man- 
ner, be more inclined towards a grateful love of their felloe- 
men. Thus, also, do stronger ties attach the people to their 
country, whether while they tread its soil, or, at a distanotSi 
think of their native Land as an indulgent parent, to whose am^ 
even they who have been imprudent and undeserving may, like tb^ 
prodigal son, betake themselves, without fear of being rejected' 

Such is the view of the case that would first present itseV 
to a reflective mind ; and it is in vain to show, by appeals 'to 
experience, in contrast with this view, that provisions found^^ 
upon the principle have promoted profaneness of life, and di^' 
positions the reverse of philanthropic, by spreading idlenei^^* 
selfishness, and rapacity : for these evils have arisen, not as ^^ 
inevitable consequence of the principle, but for want of jm 
ment iu framing laws based upon it; and, above all, from faul 
in the mode of administering the law. The mischief that 
grown to such a height from granting relief in cases where pr^^^ 
per vigilance would have shewn that it was not required, or 1- ^ 
bestowing it in undue measure, will be urged by no truly e 
lightened statesman, as a sufiScient reason for banishing th 
principle itself from legislation. 

Let us recur to the miserable states of consciousness tha 
it precludes. 

There is a story told, by a traveller in Spain, of a female 
who, by a sudden shock of domestic calamity, was driven out 
of her senses, and ever after looked up incessantly to the sky, 
feeling that her fellow-creatures could do nothing for her relief. 
Can there be Englishmen who, with a good end in view, would, 
upon system, expose their brother Englishmen to a like neces- 
sity of looking upwards only; or downwards to the earth, 
after it shall contain no spot where the destitute can demand, 
by civil right, what by right of nature they are entitled to 
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Sappose the objects of our sympathy not sunk into this 
mk despair, bat wandering aboat as strangers in streets and 
, with the hope of succour from casual charity ; what have 
^ gained by such a change of scene ? Woful is the condition 
fitmished Northern Indian, dependent, among winter 
n, upon the chance passage of a herd of deer, from which 
f brought down by his rifle-gun, may be made the means 
[Mng him and his compaoions alive. As tniBorable is that 
le Barage Islander, who, when the land bus ceased to 
him ansteuflnce, watches for food which the waves mny 
t np, or in vain endeavours to extract it from the iuexplo- 
e deep. But neither of these is in a state of wretchedness 
Sparable to that which is so often endured in ciriliaed so- 
If : multitudes, in oil ages, have known it, of whom may bo 

Homeless, near a thousand homes tliey stood. 
And near a thoasand tables pined, and wanted food. 
\ Jostly might I be accused of wastiug time in an uncalled- 
t ftttempt to excite the feelings of the reader, if sjstems of 
ilitica] economy, widely spread, dief not impugn the principle, 
■*difthe safeguards against such extremities were left nnim- 
F^ir(^d. It is broadly asserted by many, that every man who en- 
'^oavours to find work, ma^ find it. Were this assertion capable 
'f being verified, there still would remain a question, what kind 
'f work, and how far may the labourer be lit for it? For if 
't'dentary work is to be exchanged for standing; and some light 
^tid nice exercise of the fingers, to which an artisan has been 
■kicnstomed all his life, for severe labour of the arraa ; the best 
efforts would turn to little account, and occasion would be given 
for the unthinking and the unfeeling unwarrantably to reproach 
lliose who are put npon such employment, as idle, fi-oward, mid 
onworthy of relief, either by law or in any other way! Were 
lhi.t Btatomont correct, there would indeed be an end of the 
srgntiienl, the principle here maintained would bo superseded. 
Hut, alas ! it is far otherwise. That principle, applicable to 
th« benefit of all countries, is indispensable for England, npon 
whoflc coast himilics are peq>etualJy deprived of their Bup])Ort 
by shipwreck, and where large masses of men are so Uable to bo 
thrown out of their ordbaiy means of gaining bread, by changes 
ID commercial intereoarse, salject mainly or solely to the will 
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of foreign powers; by new discoyeries in arts and mannfitctnres; 
and by reckless laws, in conformity with theories of political 
economy, which, whether right or wrong in the abstract, have 
proTod a scourge to tens of thousands, by the abmptness with 
which they have been carried into practice. 

But it is urged, — refuse altogether compnlsoiy relief to tlie 
able-bodied, and the number of those who stand in need of re- 
lief will steadily diminish through a conviction of an absolute 
necessity for greater forethought, and more prudent care of 1 
man's earnings. Undoubtedly it would, but so also would % 
and in a much greater degree, if the legislative provisionB wen 
retained, and parochial relief administered under the care of the 
upper classes, as it ought to be. For it has been inyariahlj 
found, that wherever the funds have been raised and applied 
under the superintendence of gentlemen and substantial pro- 
prietors, acting in vestries and as overseers, pauperilBm btf 
diminished accordingly. Proper care in that quarter wouli 
effectually check what is felt in some districts to be one of th6 
worst evils in the Poor Law system, viz. the readiness of smaU 
and needy proprietors to join in imposing rates that seeming^? 
subject them to great hardships, while, in fact, this is doJ^® 
with a mutual understanding, that the relief each is ready "^^ 
bestow upon his still poorer neighbours will be granted *^ 
himself or his relatives, should it hereafter be applied for. 

But let UB look to inner sentiments of a nobler quality, C ^ 
order to know what we have to build upon. Affecting proo: 
occur in every one's experience, who is acquainted with the u 
fortunate and the indigent, of their unwillingness to derive thei> 
subsistence from aught but their own funds or labour, or to 
indebted to parochial assistance for the attainment of any object^ 
how^ever dear to them. A case w^as reported, the other day,^^ 
from a coroner's inquest, of a pair who, through the space of^ 
four years, had carried about their dead infant from house to 
house, and from lodging to lodging, as their necessities drove 
them, rather than ask the parish to bear the expense of its in- 
terment : — the poor creatures lived in the hope of one day 
being able to bury their child at their own cost. It must have 
been heart-rending to see and hear the mother, who had been 
called upon to account for the state in which the body was found, 
make this deposition. By some, judging coldly, if not harshly. 
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this conduct might bo imputed to an nnwarrantable pride, as 
elie ftnd her hasband had, it is tme, been once in proBperity. 
But examples, where the sptritof independence works with equal 
strength, though not with like miserable accompaniments, ore 
freqacntljr to be found even yet among the humbleat peasantry 
uhI mechanics. There is not, then, sufficient cause for doubt- 
ing that B like sense of honour may be revived among the people, 
uid their ancient habits of independence restored, without re- 
Morting to those aeToriUes which the new Poor Law Act hae 
introduced. 

But oven if the surfaces of things only are to be examined, 
k Itave a right to expect that lawgivers should take into account 
\ Ttrions tempers ami dispositions of mankind ; whilo some 
'% led, by the existence of a legislative provision, into idleness 
1 extrnyogance, the economical virtues might be cherished in 
Ura by the knowledge that, if all their efforts fail, they have 
e Poor Laws a ' refuge &om the storm and a shadow from 
B heat.' Bespondency and distraction are no friends to pro- 
; the springs of industry will relax, if cheerfulness be 
>yed by anxiety ; without hope men become reckless, and 
B a Bulleu pride in adding to the heap of their own wretched- 
Ho who feels that he is abandoned by his fellow-men will 
■ •ImoBt irresistibly driven to care little for himself; will lose 
■ self-respect accordingly, and with that loss what remains to 
\ of Tirtuo ? 

I "With all doe deference to the particular experience and 
lerel intelligence of the individuals who framed the Act, and 
irllioae who in nud out of Parliament have approved of and snp- 
I it ; it may be said, that it proceeds too much upon tlio 
tamption that it is a labouring man's own fault if he be not, as 
I pbrasc is, bcforehimd with the world. But the most prudent 
jl liable to be thrown buck by sickness, catling them off from 
Kmr, and causing to them expense : and who but has observed 
IT distress creeps upon ranltitades without misconduct of their 
n ; and merely from a gradual fall in the price of labour, with- 
t a correspondent one in the price of provisions ; so that men 
B may have ventnred npon the marriage state with a fair pro- 
t of maintaining their families iu comfort and happiness, 
' > ndnced to a pittance which no effort of theirs can in- 
ft Let it be remembered, also, that there ar« thouMuds 
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with whom Ticions habits of expense are not the cause why they 
do not store np their gains ; but they are generous and kind- 
hearted, and ready to help their kindred and friends ; moreoyer, 
they have a faith in ProTidence that those who have been prompt 
to assist others will not be left destitute, should they themselrefl 
come to need. By acting from these blended feelings, numbers 
have rendered themselves incapable of standing up against a 
sudden reverse. Nevertheless, these men, in common with alL 
who have the misfortune to be in want, if many theorists ha^^ 
their wish, would be thrown upon one or other of those tbrf ^ 
sharp points of condition before adverted to, firom which the ii 
tervention of law has hitherto saved them. 

All that has been said tends to show how the principle coc 
tended for makes the gift of life more valuable, and has, it 
be hoped, led to the conclusion that its legitimate operation 
to make men worthier of that gift: in other words, not to 
grade but to exalt human nature. But the subject must not 
dismissed without adverting to the indirect influence of the 
principle upon the moral sentiments of a people among whom 
is embodied in law. In our criminal jurisprudence there is 
maxim, deser\'edly enlogised, that it is better that ten guilt; 
persons slionld escape, than that one innocent man should sai 
fer; so, also, might it be maintained, with regard to the Poo 
Laws, that it is better for the interests of humanity among thi 
people at large, that ten undeser\*ing should partake of the fundt 
provided, than that one morally good man, through want o: 
relief, should either have his principles corrupted, or his energies^ 
destroyed ; than that such a one should either be driven to 
wrong, or be cast to the earth in utter hopelessness. In France^ 
the English^maxim of criminal jurisprudence is reversed; there, 
it is deemed better that ten innocent men should suffer, than 
one guilty escape : in France, there is no universal provision 
for the poor ; and we may judge of the small value set upon 
human life in the metropolis of that country, by merely noticing 
the disrespect with which, after death, the body is treated, not 
by the thoughtless vulgar, but in schools of anatomy, presided 
over by men allowed to be, in their own art and in physical 
science, among the most enlightened in the world. In the 
East, where countries are overrun with population as with a 
weed, infinitely more respect is shown to the remains of the 
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ised: and what a bitter mockery is it, that this insensi- 1 
Tntlty sboald be found where civil polity is so buey in minor I 
< :.'ulatioii3, and OBtentatiously careful to gratify the luxuriousf 
! rupensities, whether social or intellectual, of the multitude \] 
Irroligion is, no donbt, mach concerned with this offensive dis-j 
'.'spect ahowu to the bodies of tho dead in France; but it i^ 
■Liainly attributable to the state in which so many of the living 
..rt left by the absence of compulsory proviaion for the indigent 
-1) bnmanely establisbed by the law of England. ^^ 

Sights of abject misery, purpetnally recurring, harden the ^^ 
-i'M\ of the community. In the perusal of history and 
••f works of fiction, we are not, indeed, unwilling to have our 
namiseration excited by snch objects of distress as they pre* 
^nt to as; but, in the concerns of real life, men know that 
BQcli emotions are not given to be indulged for their own sakes : 
Uieie, the conscience declares to them that aympatby must bo 
followed by action; and if there exist a previous conviction that 
the power to relieve is utterly inadequate to the demand, the 
"yo shrinks from communication with wretobedness, and pity 
^ni] compassion languish, like any other tjnalities that are de- 
! nvod of their natnral oUment. Let these considerations be 
Illy wciglied by those who trust to the hope that an increase of 
J rivatc charity, with all its advantages of superior discrimination, 
*oold more than compensate for tho abandonment of those prin- 
*^iplcs, the wisdom of which has been here insisted upon. How 
diHeouraging, also, would be the sense of injustice, which could 
'-'jt Tail to arise in the minds of the well -disposed, if the bardoO 
' sujiporting tho poor, a burden of which the selfish hars 
•utbi-rlo by compulsion borne a share, shonld now, or hereafter, 
^■'^ thrown exclusively upon the benevolent. 

By having put an end to tho Slave Trade and Slavery, the 
Hritifih people are exalted in the scale of humanity; and they 
'ttimot but feel so, if they look into themselves, and duly con- 
idcT their relation to God and their follow -creatures. That 
"^^t a noble advance ; but a retrograde movement will us- 
"iredly he made, if ever tho principle, which has been here de- 
I't'Dded, shonld he either avowedly abandoned or hut ostensibly 
_i««uied, 

'• But after all, there may he a little reason to apprehend per- 
utt inJQiy from any experiment that may be tried. On tho 
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one side will be human nature rising up in her own defence, and 
on the other prudential selfishness acting to the same purpose, 
from a conyiction that, without a compulsory provision for the 
exigencies of the labouring multitude, that degree of ability to 
regulate the price of labour, which is indispensable for the rea- 
sonable interest of arts and manufactures, cannot, in Great 
Britain, be upheld. 






. 7. i. ^ 

■ -I ^k " 



U. In a poem of the foregoing collection, allusion is mide 
to the state of the workmen congregated in manufactories. In 
order to relieve many of the evils to which that class of sodety 
are subject, and to establish a better harmony between them md 
their employers, it would be well to repeal such laws as preTont 
the formation of joint-stock companies. There are, nodoaU» 
many and great obstacles to the formation and salutary worldog 
of these societies, inherent in the mind of those whom the; 
would obviously benefit. But the combinations of masters to 
keep down, unjustly, the price of labour would be fairly checked 
by them, as far as they were practicable ; they would enoonisg^ E---^ 
economy, inasmuch as they would enable a man to draw profit 
from his savings, by investing them in buildings or machinery 
for processes of manufacture with which he was habitually cofl" 
nected. His little capital would then be working for him wbil^ 
he was at rest or asleep; he would more clearly perceive tJv* 
necessity of capital for carrying on great works : he would bett^^ 
learn to respect the larger portions of it in the hands of other^' 
he would be less tempted to join in unjust combinations : an^» 
for the sake of his own property, if not for higher reasons, l^ 
would be slow to promote local disturbance, or endanger publ^ 
tranquillity ; he would, at least, be loth to act in that way ftnot^ 
ingly : for it is not to be denied that such societies might 
nurseries of opinions unfavourable to a mixed constitution 
government, like that of Great Britain. The democratic an 
republican spirit which they might be apt to foster would noU 
however, be dangerous in itself, but only as it might act withou ^ 
being sufficiently counterbalanced, either by landed proprietor 
ship, or by a Church extending itself so as to embrace an ever 
growing and ever-shifting population of mechanics and artisans 
But if the tendencies of such societies would be to make th< 
men prosper who might belong to them, rulers and legislators 
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vbouM rejoice in tbe result, and do Uieir duty to the Stftte by 
I :!>lioIdiug und extending tlie iiudaeoce of that Church to which 
0WP8, in BO great a measure, its BBfety, its prosperity, and ita 
-■lory. 

This, in the temper of the present times, may bo difBcuIt, 

lit it ie become indispensable, since large towns Id great nnm- 

I'tra have sprung op, and others have increased tenfold, with 

liUlo or no dependence upon tho gentry and the landed pro- 

irietors ; and apart irom those mitigated feudal institutions, 

-iiich, till of late, have acted so powerfully upon tbo composition 

' ^ tbe House of CommoDs. Now it may be affirmed that, in 

(uartera where Iborc is not an attachment to the Cburcb, or the 

iiMiJed aristocracy, and a pride in supporting them, there the 

i'Miple will tliflliko both, and be ready, upon such incitements as 

■ife porpetnally recorflug, to join in attempts to overthrow them. 

Uiere is no neutral ground here : from want of due attention to 

liiu Btate of flocioty in hu-ge towns and manufacturing districts, 

iQ<l ignorance or disregard of these obvious truths. Innumerable 

»'U-mcauing persons became zealous supporters of a lleform 

wi^, tbe qualities und powers of which, whether destructive or 

UtmctiTfi, tbey would otherwise have been afraid of : and CTea 

■ frsmera of that bill, swayed as tbey might be by parly resent- 

Uts und persounl ambition, could not have gone so far, had 

k tbey too been lamentably ignorant or neglectful of the same 

lliB both of fact and philosophy. 
I Bat lot that pass ; and let no opponent of the Dill be tempted 
sompUment bis own fori;£iight, by exaggerating tbe mischiefs ' 
1 dangers tbat bavc sprung from it ; let not time be wssted 
i regrets ; and let those party distinctions Tanish to 
ir TOtj names tliat have separated men who, whatever coarse 
f may have pursued, have ever had a bond of onion in the 
] to save the limited monarchy, and those other institutions 
: hare, under Frovidcuce, rendered for so long a period of 
9 tliis countrj' tbe happiest and worthiest of wbicb there is 
f record since the foundation of civil society. 

m. A philosophic miud is best pleased when looking at 

its spiritual bt^ariug ; as a guide of conduct, a solace 

afSiction, and a support amid the instabilities of mortal 

bnt the Churuh having been forcibly brought by political 
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considerations to my notice^ while treating of the labonring 
classes^ I cannot forbear saying a few words npon that mo- 
mentons topic. 

There is a lond clamour for extensive change in that depart- 
ment. The clamour would be entitled to more respect if thej 
who are the most eager to swell it with their yoices were not 
generally the most ignorant of the real state of the Church, aod 
the service it renders to the conmiunity. Reform is the woid 
employed. Let us pause and consider what sense it is apt to 
carry^ and how things are confounded by a lax use of it. The 
great religious Reformation, in the sixteenth century, did not 
profess to be a new construction, but a restoration of sometliiiig 
fallen into decay, or put out of sight. That familiar and justi- 
fiable use of the word seems to have paved the way for fallacies 
with respect to the term reform, which it is difficult to escape 
from. Were we to speak of improvement and the correction of 
abuses, we should run less risk of being deceived ourselves, or 
of misleading others. We should be less likely to fall blindly 
into the belief, that the change demanded is a renewal of some- 
thing that has existed before, and that, therefore, we have expe- 
rience on our side ; nor should we be equally tempted to beg 
the question, that the change for which we are eager must be 
advantageous. From generation to generation, men are the 
dupes of words ; and it is painful to observe, that so many of 
our species are most tenacious of those opinions which tbej 
have formed with the least consideration. They who are the 
readiest to meddle with public affairs, whether in Church ^^ 
State, fly to generalities, that they may be eased from tb^ 
trouble of thinking about particulars ; and thus is deputed ^^ 
mechanical instrumentality the work which vital knowledge gO^^ 
can do well. 

'Abolish pluralities, have a resident incumbent in ev€?^ 
parish,' is a favourite cry; but, without adverting to oth^ 
obstacles in the way of this specious scheme, it may be ask^^ 
what benefit would accrue from its indiscrimiiKiU adoption ^ 
counterbalance the harm it would introduce, by nearly extir^ 
guishing the order of curates, unless the revenues of the Churc^ 
should grow with the population, and be greatly increased i^ 
many thinly peopled districts, especially among the parishes C^ 
the North. 
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! order of curateB is bo beneficial, that Bome particular ' 
J of it seems to bo required iu this place. For a Cliurcli 
foor as, relatively to the nnmbers of people, that of England is, 
U)d probably will continne to be, it Ib no small adrantage to 
bave youthfol servants, who will work upon the wages of hope 
kod expectation. Still more advantageons is it to have, by 
means of this order, young men scattered over the country, who 
Uiiig more detached from the temporal concerns of the benefice, 
We more leisure for improvement and study, and are less sab- I 
ject to bo brought into secular collision with those who are I 
under tbcir spiritual gnaidianship. The curate, if ho reside at | 
X distance from the incumbent, undertakes the requisite respon* 
sibililiea of a temporal kind, in that modified way which pre- 1 
tent»liim, as a new-comer, from being charged with selfishneas: 1 
'liile it prepares him for entering upon a benefice of his own, I 
"itb something of a suitable experience. If he should act under I 
Mill io co-operation with a resident incumbent, the gain ia I 
■OQtaal. His studies will probably be assisted ; and his train- 
log, managed by a superior, will not be liable to relapsa ia I 
■BitUirB of prudence, seemliness, or in any of the highest c 
ffliis functions; and by way of return for those benefits to the 
pupil, it will often happen that the zeal of a middle-aged or de- 
cliuing incumbent will be revived, by being in near communion 
*ith the ardour of youth, when his own efforts may have lau- 
ioisbcd through a melancholy consciousness that they have not I 
produced as much good among his flock as, when he first entered I 
Qpon the charge, he fondly hoped. 

Let one remark, and that not the least important, be added. ! 
A curate, entering for the first time upon hia ofiice, comes irom | 
ooUege after a course of expense, and with Bnch inexperience tn I 
lite ase of money, that, in his new situation, he is apt to fall im- 
iwues into pecuniary difficulties. If this happens to him, much 
nan likely is it to happen to the youthful incumbent ; whose 
lotions, to his parishioners and to society, are more compli- 
cated; and, his income being larger and independent of another, 
a costlier style of living is required of him by public opinion. 
3f embarrassment should ensne, and with tliat a n avoidably somo 
f reBpectability, his future usefulness will be proportion- 
~ : not so with the curate, for he can easily reinoTo 
t afresh with a stock of experience and an uublemialud 
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reputation; whereas the early indiscretions of an incumbent 
being rarely forgotten, may be impediments to the efficacy of his 
ministry for the remainder of his life. The same observations 
would apply with equal force to doctrine. A young minister ia 
liable to errors, from his notions being either too lax or ove^ 
strained. In both cases it would prove injurious that the error 
should be remembered, after study and reflection, with advancing 
years, shall have brought him to a clearer discernment of the 
truth, and better judgment in the application of it. 

It must be acknowledged that, among the regulations of 
ecclesiastical polity, none at first view are more attractive than 
that which prescribes for every parish a resident incumbent 
How agreeable to picture to one's self, as has been done bj 
poets and romance writers, from Chaucer down to Goldsmith, a 
man devoted to his ministerial office, with not a wish or • 
thought ranging beyond the circuit of its career ! Nor is it in 
poetry and fiction only that such characters are found ; they v» 
scattered, it is hoped not sparingly, over real life, especially io 
sequestered and rural districts, where there is but small inflow 
of new inhabitants, and little change of occupation. The spiti^ 
of the Gospel, unaided by acquisitions of profane learning an^ 
experience in the world, — that spirit and the obligations of tb^ 
sacred office may, in such situations, suffice to effect most ^^ 
what is needful. But for the complex state of society that pr^' 
vails in England, much more is required, both in large towu^» 
and in many extensive districts of the country. A minist^^ 
should not only be irreproachable in manners and morals, b't^ 
accomplished in learning, as far as is possible without sacrifi^^*^ 
of the least of his pastoral duties. As necessary, perhaps mo^^*^ 
so, is it that he should be a citizen as well as a scholar^ ^ 
thoroughly acquainted with the structure of society and H^^ 
constitution of civil government, and able to reason upon hot 
with the most expert ; all ultimately in order to support th 
truths of Christianity, and to diffuse its blessings. 

A young man coming fresh from the place of his education 
cannot have brought with him these accomplishments ; and i 
the scheme of equalising Church incomes, which many adviser?^ 
are much bent upon, be realised, so that there should be little^ 
or no secular inducement for a clergyman to desire a removaL 
from the spot where he may chance to have been first set down : 
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rely not only opportunities for obtaining the requisite qaalifi- 

Itontt would l>e diminished, but the motives for desiring to 

uin them woald be proportionably weakened. And yet these 

lalijicationB are indispensable for the diffasion of that know- 

'IgB, by which alone the political philosophy of the New Testa- 

ii'iit can be rightly espoandod, and its precepts adequately en- 

Tood. In these time, when the press is daily exercising so 

great a power over the minds of the people, for wrong or for 

" "it as may happen, thai preacher ntnka among the first of 

ifactora who, without stooping to the direct treatment of 

!tit politics and passing events, can furnish infallible guid- 

throagh the delnsions that surround them ; and who, ap- 

to the sanctions of Scripture, may place the gi-ounds of 

injunctions iu so clear a light, that disaffection shall cease to 

'■e cultivated as a laudable propensity, and loyalty cleansed irom 

!!if dishonour of a blind and prostrate obedience. 

It is not, however, in regard to civic duties alone, that this 

tledge in a minister of tbe Gospel is important; it is still 

BO for softening and subduing private and personal disoou- 

In all places, and at all times, men have gratuitoasly 

'rouUed themselves, because their survey of the disponsationB 

' Prot'idf nco has been partial and narrow ; but now that readers 

iro 80 greatly multiplied, men judge as they are iawjkt, and re- 

luingB are engendered everywhere, by imputations being cast 

f^B tiie government; and are prolonged or aggravated by being 

^^scdbod to misconduct or lujuatice In rulers, when tbe indivi- 

himsclf only is in fault. If a Christian pastor be com- 

it to deal with these hnmours, as they may be dealt with, 

by no members of society so successfully, both from more 

jaent and more favourablo opportunities of intercourse, and 

ud of the authority with which he speaks ; ho will be a 

of moderation, a dispenser of the wisdom that blnnts 

ling distress by submission to Qod's will, and lightens, 

pAtieBee, grievances which cannot be removed. 

We live in times when nothing, of pnblic good at least, is 

Ij acceptable, hut what we helievo can bo traced to pro- 

iTod intention, and specific acts and foniial contri\'ance8 of 

underslanding. A Christian instructor thoroughly ac- 

ipUflbed would ho a standing reetratnl upon such presump- 

la of judgment, by impressing the truth that — 



HL 
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In tlie unreasoning progress of the world 
A wiser spirit is at work for us, 
A better eye than ours. — ms. 

Reyelation points to the purity and peace of a fatnre wodd; 
bnt our sphere of duty is upon earth ; and the relations of impue 
and conflicting things to each other must be understood, or we 
shall be perpetually going wrong, in all but goodness of inten- 
tion ; and goodness of intention will itself relax through fre- 
quent disappointment. How desirable, then, is it, that a minis- 
ter of the Gospel should be versed in the knowledge of existing 
facts, and be accustomed to a wide range of social experienoe! 
Nor is it less desirable for the purpose of counterbalancing and 
tempering in his own mind that ambition with which spirituil 
power is as apt to be tainted as any other species of power which 
men coyet or possess. 

It must be obvious that the scope of the argument is to dis- 
courage an attempt which would introduce into the Church rf 
England an equality of income and station, upon the model of 
that of Scotland. The sounder part of the Scottish nation know 
what good their ancestors derived from their Church, and feel 
how deeply the living generation is indebted to it. They respect 
and love it, as accommodated in so great a measure to a com- 
paratively poor country, through the far greater portion of which 
prevails a uniformity of employment ; but the acknowledged de- 
ficiency of theological learning among the clergy of that Church 
is easily accounted for by this very equality. What else may he 
wanting there, it would be unpleasant to inquire, and migW 
prove invidious to determine : one thing, however, is clear; that 
in all countries the temporalities of the Church Establishmex^' 
should bear an analogy to the state of society, otherwise it ca^ 
not diffuse its influence through the whole community. In 
country so rich and luxurious as England, the character of i 
clergy must unavoidably sink, and their influence be everywhe* 
impaired, if individuals from the upper ranks, and men of lea 
ing talents, are to have no inducements to enter into that hoc 
but such as are purely spiritual. And this ' tinge of secularit 
is no reproach to the clergy, nor does it imply a deficiency < 
spiritual endowments. Parents and guardians, looking forwai 
to sources of honourable maintenance for their children an 
wards, often direct their thoughts early towards the Churcl 
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Uing dGtenoined pMtly by ontward cireumatances, and partly 
I7 mdicntioDS of serionanesa, or intellectnal fitneas. It ie nn- 
bml that a boy or yonth, with snch a proepect before him. 
Hwitld tnm bis attention to those atndies, nud be led into 
Hum habits of reflection, which wil] in some degree tend tn 
Hnpare him for the doties he is hereafter to undertake. At; 
Bbt draws nearer to the time when he will be called to these 
Bfc tiefl, he is both K'd aud compelled to examine the Boriptores. 
^Bt becomes more and more sensible of their truth. Devotion 
^bn in him ; aud what might begiu in temporal considera- 
^Mna will end (fis in r majority of instances we trust it does) in 
Hjfiiritasl-mindedness not nnworthy of that Ooapel, the lessons 
Hfvhich he is to teach, and the faith of which be is to incnlcatc. 
Hm intppositely may be here repeated an ohaervation which, 
^■u ita obTionsness and importance, must have been frequently 
^■pde — -va- that the impoTeriahing of the clergy, and hriuginj; 
^Btir incomes much nearer to a level, would not cause them to he- 
HHDeless worldly-minded : the emoluments, howsoever reduced. 
Btold be as eagerly sought for, but by men from lower classes 
^■wciety; men wh^i, by their mannora, habits, abilities, and the 
^Vnt; measure of their attainments, would unavoidably be lesv 
^Pbd for their etation, and less competent to diachargt^ its duties. 
^B Tidionar}' notions have in all ages been afloat npon the sub- 
^p( of beet providing for the clergj- ; notions which have been 
^Buerftlj entertained by good men, with a view to the improve- 
^hit of that order, and eagerly caught at and dwelt upon, by 
^B doRigning, for its degradation and disparagement. Somt- 
^HlKgoiled by what they call the rolunUir;/ tyttaii, not seeing 
^■■t stores one in the face at the very thi-eshofd) that they who 
^■^ to most need of religious instruction are nnconscious of tho 
^■Rt, ftnd therefore caunot reasonably be ex]iccted to make any 
^bifices in order to snpply it. Will the licentious, tbo sensutl, 
^D the depraveil, take from the means of their gratifi cations 
^H pursuits, to support a discipline that cannot advance with- 
^K'Oprooling the trees that licar the friiil which they devour so 
^bdiljr? Will Iheypay the price of that seed ivhow harvest 
^Hn be mapod in an invisible world ? A voluntary 8y!<tem for 
^BnligioaH exigencies of a people numerous and circumsUuicod 
^Km ore ! Not more absurd would it be to oxpect tliat u knot 
^Aofs slumld draw upon the pittance of their i>ocket-mouey to 
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build schools, or out of the abundance of their discretion be able 
to select fit masters to teach and keep them in order ! Some, who 
clearly perceire the incompetence and folly of such a scheme for 
the agricultural part of the people, nevertheless think it feasible 
in large towns, where the rich might subscribe for the religions 
instruction of the poor. Alas ! they know little of the thick 
darkness that spreads over the streets and alleys of our huge 
towns. The parish of Lambeth, a few years since, contained 
not more than one church and three or four small proprietuy 
chapels, while dissenting chapels of every denomination were 
still more scantily found there ; yet the inhabitants of the parish 
amounted at that time to upwards of 60,000. Were the pariah 
church, and the chapels of the Establishment existing there, 
nn impediment to the spread of the Gospel among that mass of 
people ? TVho shall dare to say so ? But if any one, in the 
face of the fact which has just been stated, and in opposition to 
authentic reports to the same effect from various other qoarten, 
should still contend, that a voluntary system is sufficient for the 
spread and maintenance of religion, we would ask, what kind of 
i-eligion ? wherein would it differ, among the many, from depk^ 
able fanaticism ? 

For the preservation of the Church Establishment, all men, 
whotbor they belong to it or not, could they perceive their true 
interest, would be strenuous : but how inadequate are its pro- 
visions for the needs of the country ! and how much is it to t^ 
regretted that, while its zealous friends yield to alarms on 
account of the hostility of Dissent, they should so much over- 
rate the danger to bo apprehended from that quarter, and almost 
overlook the fact that hundreds of thousands of our fellow- 
countrymen, though formally and nominally of the Church of 
England, never enter her places of worship, neither have they 
communication with her ministers ! This deplorable state of 
things was partly produced by a decay of zeal among the rich 
and influential, and partly by a want of due expansive power in 
the constitution of the Establishment as regulated by law. 
Private benefactors, in their efforts to build and endow churches, 
have been frustrated, or too much impeded by legal obstacles : 
these, where they are unreasonable or unfitted for the times, 
ought to be removed; and, keeping clear of intolerance and in- 
justice, means should be used to render the presence and powers 
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of tlie Chnrch commensnrftto with the wants ofaeliifting and 
I-iDcreasing population. 
Thia cannot lie effected, nnlesa the English Government 
dicate the truth, that, as her Chnrch existt; for the benefit of 
\ (though not in equal degree), whether of bor communion or 
, all ahonld hf made to eontribate to its support. If this 
iDDnd be abandoned, cause will be given to fear that a moral 
nnd may Iks inflicted upon the heart of the Enghsh people, for 
^ch n remedy cannot be speedily provided by the utmost efforts 
ioh the members of tho Clinrcb will themselves be able to make. 
I Bot let the friends of tho Chnrch he of good courage. 
NrerB are at work by which, under Divine Providence, she 
r be strengthened and the sphere of her usefulness extended ; 
^ by alterations in her Liturgy, accommocliited to this or that 
md of finical taste, nor by cutting off this or that from her 
des or Canons, to which tho scmpuloua or the overweening 
r object. Covert schism, and open nonconformity, would 
rive after alterations, however promising in the eyes of those 
a enbtilty had been exercised iu making them. Latitndi- 
jiiem is the parhelion of liberty of conscience, and will ever 
ME^ally lay claim to a divided worship. Among Preaby- 
IB. Sociniana, Baptists, and Independents, there will always 
Riband numbers who will tire of their several creeds, and some 
I come over to the Church. Conventicles may disappear, 
tegations in each denomination may fall mto decay or bo 
1 np, but the conqnests which the National Church ought 
lifly to aim at, lie among the thousands and tens of thousands 
' unhappy outcasts who grow up with no religion at all. 
% wanta of these cannot but be feelingly remembered. What- 
f may be the disposition of the new constituencies under the 
m«d Parliament, and tho course which the men of their 
» may be inclined or compelled to follow, it may be cou- 
intly hoped that individuals, acting in their private capacities, 
I eododvonr to make up for the deficiencies of the Legis- 
Is it too much to expect that proprietors of large 
', where the inhabitants are without religious inatmctiun, 
B it is sparingly suppUed, will deem it their duty to take 
'• in this good work ; and that thriving manufacturers and 
reb&nta will, in their several neighbourhoods, be sensible of 
I like obligation, and act upon it with generous rivalry'? 
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Moreover, the force of public opinion is rapidly increasing : 
and some may bend to it, who are not so happy as to be swayed 
by a higher motive : especially they who derive large incomes from 
lay-impropriations, in tracts of country where ministers are few 
and meagerly provided for. A claim still stronger may be ac- 
knowledged by those who, round their superb habitations, or 
elsewhere, walk over vast estates which were lavished upon their 
txncestors by royal favouritism or purchased at insignificant 
prices after church -spoliation; such proprietors, though not 
conscience-stricken (there is no call for that), may be prompted 
to make a return for which their tenantry and dependents will 
learn to bless their names. An impulse has been given ; an 
accession of means from these several sources, co-operating with 
a 7re//-considered change in the distribution of some parts of the 
property at present possessed by the Church, a change scrupu- 
lously founded upon due respect to law and justice, will, we 
trust, bring about so much of what her friends desire, that the 
rest may be calmly waited for, with thankfulness for what shall 
have been obtained. 

Let it not be thought unbecoming in a layman to have 
treated at length a subject with which the clergy are more in- 
timately conversant. All may, without impropriety, speak of 
what deeply concerns all : nor need an apology be oflfered for 
going over ground which has been trod before so ably and so 
often : without pretending, however, to any thing of novelty, 
either in matter or manner, sometbin<:ij mav have been offered to 
view, which will save the writer from the imputation of having 
little to recommend his labour, but goodness of intention. 

It was with reference to thoughts and feelings expressed in 
verse, that I entered upon the above notices, and with verse I 
will conclude. The passage is extracted from my mss. written 
above thirty years ago : it turns upon the individual dignity 
which humbleness of social condition does not preclude, but 
frequently promotes. It has no direct bearing upon clubs for 
the discussion of public affairs, nor upon political or trade- 
unions ; but if a single workman — who, being a member of one 
of those clubs, runs the risk of becoming an agitator, or who, 
being enrolled in a union, must be left without a ynW of his 
own, and therefore a slave — should read these lines, and Ikj 
touched by them, I should indeed rejoice, and little would I care 
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for losing credit as a poet with intemperate critics, who think 
differently from me npon political philosophy or public mea- 
sures, if the sober-minded admit that, in general views, my 
affections have been moved, and my imagination exercised, 
under and /or the guidance of reason. 

Here might I ])ausc, and bcud iu reverence 

To Nature, and the power of human minds ; 

To men as they are men witliin tliemselves. 

How oft liigh senice is perfonued witliin, 

AMien all tlie external man is rude in show ; 

Not like a temple rich with pomp and gold, 

But a mere mountain chapel Uiat protects 

Its simple woi'shippers from sun and shower ! 

Of tliese, said I, »liall be my song ; of tliese. 

If future years matiu'c me for the task, 

Will I record tlie praises, making verse 

Deal boldly with substantial tilings — in trutli 

-Vnd sanctity of passion si>eak of tliese, 

That justice may be done, obeisance paid 

AMiere it is duo. Thus haply shall I teach 

Inspire, through unadulterated ears 

l*our raptiue, tenderness, and hope ; my tliemo 

No oUicr than the very heart of num, 

As found among the best of those who live. 

Not unexalted by religitnis faith. 

Nor uninformed by books, good books, though few 

In Natui'c's presence : thence may I select 

Son*ow that is not sorrow, but delight, 

And miserable love that is not pain 

To hear of, for the glory that redounds 

Therefrom to luuuan kind, and what we are. 

Be mine to follow with no timid step 

Where knowledge leads me ; it shall be my i>rido 

That I have dared to tread this holy gi-ound. 

Speaking no dr<$am, but things oracular. 

Matter not lightly to be heard by tliose 

Who to the letter of the outward inomisc 

1 )o read the invisible soul : by men adroit 

In speech, and for communion with the world 

Accompli>hod, minds who^e faculties are then 

Most active when thoy are most eloquent. 

And elevati'd most when most admired. 

Men mav be found of oLlior mould than Uiese : 

Who are their own uidiolders. to tliemselves 

l*!ncouragement and energj* and will ; 

Exprcs.sing liveliest thoughts in lively wonls 

As native passion dictates. Otliers, too, 

llicre are, among the walks of homely life. 
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Still higher, mep for contemplatioa finmed; 
Shy, and unpractised in the stnfB of phrase ; 
Medc men, whose veiy souls peihaps wonld 
Beneath them, summoned to such intercoarse. 
Theirs is the language of the heavens, the power* 
The thought, the image, and the silent joy : 
Words are hut under-agents in their souls ; 
"When they are grasping with their greatest strength 
They do not hreathe among them; this I speak 
In gratitude to God, who feeds our hearts 
For His own service, knoweth, loveth us, 
"When we are unregarded hy the world. 
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Introduction to *The Friend/ Vol. III. (1850). 
i/i) LETTER TO THE EDITOR BY * MATHETES.' 

TT€ipit. Xd^Tov T^¥ Hvfoiap rod kotA ipwri^fji', koI rh atftyhv iirXctorwi,— ^f 

las iijkv vd(n^s wpo<nii'f^4pay tlyai r^y 6fu\Uuf ai/rov, olZtaiyudnaTov Vk ireip* ainhv 
rhf KeufAp tlyeu* Kal ifia fjihp knoBi^'cefov cTkou, ^^ Vk ^iXo^opy6rarov* koI rh 
*^ a^^foneop aupSfS Hkdxtfo^ r&v kaurov koXuv ^lyodfitroy r^y airov iro\u/ial6tri¥, 

M. Antonikus.* 

Pit>m Sextns, and from the contemplaUon of his character, I learned what 
^^ ^^^M to live a life in harmony with nature ; and that seemliness and dignity of 
*^I*o*iment, which insured the profoondest reverence at the very same time that 
ocmpany was more winning than all the flattery in the world. To him I owe 
;^'^'i8e that I have known a man at once the most dispassionate and the most 
<* Kz^otionate, and who of all his attractions set the least valac on tlie multiplicity 
<** lxx3 literary acqoisitions. 



Sm, 



To the Editor of * The FriemV 



I hope you will not ascribe to presumption the liberty 
'*' tiU&e in addressing you on the subject of your work. I feel 
^^eply interested in the cause you have undertaken to support ; 
^^d my object in writing this letter is to describe to you, in part 
^^^om my own feelings, what I conceive to be the state of many 
^^^^^iuds, which may derive important advantage from your in- 
structions. 

I speak, Sir, of those who, though bred up under our un- 
^^ourable system of education, have yet held at times some 
^tercourse with nature, and with those great minds whose 
^orks have been moulded by the spirit of nature ; who, there- 
fore, when they pass from the seclusion and constraint of early 
study, bring with them into the new scene of the world much 
of the pure sensibility which is the. spring of all that is greatly 
good in thought and action. To such the season of that en- 
trance into the world is a season of fearful importance ; not for 

* L. L 9. But the passage is made up from, rather than found in, Antoni- 
Ed. of Friend, 
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the seduction of its passions^ bat of its opinions. Whatever 
be their intellectual powers^ unless extraordinary circumstanoes 
in their lives have been so favourable to the growth of medita- 
tive genius, that their speculative opinions must spring out of 
their early feelings, their minds are still at the mercy of fortime : 
they have no inward impulse steadily to propel them : and must 
trust to the chances of the world for a guide. And such is our 
present moral and intellectual state, that these chances are little 
else than variety of danger. There will be a thousand causes 
conspiring to complete the work of a false education, and by in- 
closing the mind on every side from the influences of natural 
feeling, to degrade its inborn dignity, and finally bring the heart 
itself under subjection to a corrupted understanding. I am 
anxious to describe to you what I have experienced or seen of 
the dispositions and feelings that will aid every other cause of 
danger, and tend to lay the mind open to the infection of all 
those falsehoods in opinion and sentiment, which constitute the 
degeneracy of the age. 

Though it would not be difficult to prove, that the mind of 
the country is much enervated since the days of her strength, 
and brought down from its moral dignity, it is not yet so for- 
lorn of all good, — there is nothing in the face of the times bo 
dark and saddening and repulsive — as to shock the first feelings 
of a generous spirit, and drive it at once to seek refuge in the 
elder ages of our greatness. There yet survives so much of the 
character bred up through long years of liberty, danger, and 
glory, that even what this age produces bears traces of those 
that are past, and it still yields enough of beautiful, and splen- 
did, and bold, to captivate an ardent but untutored imagination. 
And in this real excellence is the beginning of danger : for it is 
the first spring of that excessive admiration of the age which at 
last brings down to its own level a mind born above it. If 
there existed only the general disposition of all who are formed 
with a high. capacity for good, to be rather credulous of excel- 
lence than suspiciously and severely just, the error would not 
be carried far : but there are, to a young mind, in this country 
and at this time, numerous powerful causes concurring to in- 
flame this disposition, till the excess of the afiection above the 
worth of its object is beyond all computation. To trace these 
causes it will be necessary to follow the history of a pure and 
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nulilo miuJ from tlie first mometit of that critical passage front 
' elusion to the world, which changes all tho circ urn stances of 
■< intcllecluul existence, shows it for the first time the real 
■■ ■■ue of liviug mou, and calls up the uow feeling of nomerouH 
. < lations by which it is to be connected with them. 

To the youug adventurer in life, ivho enters upon his coarse 
itli such a mind, every thing seems made for delusion. Ho 
-'<meB with a Epirit the dearest feelings and highest thoaghts 
iivliieh have sprung Up under the influences of natuie. He 
iBsfers to the realities of li!e tho high wild fancies of visionary 
<ivbood : he brings with him into the world the passions of 
•litary and untamed imagination, and hopes which he has 
' :irnG<] from dreams. Those dreams hare been of the great 
ml wonderful and lovely, of all which in these has yet been 
lisclosed to him : his thoughts have dwelt among the wonders 
^nature, and among the loftiest spirits of men, heroes, and 
•'^'iv-^y and saints; — those whose deeds, and thoughts, and 
liopos, were high above ordinary mortality, have l>een the fami- 
liar companions of bis soul. To lova and to admire has been 
'lie joy of hifi existence. Love and admiration are the pleaanroB 
iie will demand of the world. For tboao ho has searched eagerly 
'ito the ages that aro gone; but mth more ardent and pe- 
n^iaptory expectation he requires them of that in which his own 
' t is cast : for to look on life with hopes of happiness is a 
■-ccSBity of his nature, and to him there is no happiness but 
•ucli as is surrounded with excellence. 

See lirst how this spirit will affect his judgment of moral 
i^hamctcr, in those with whom chance may connect him in the 
1 relations of life. It is of those with whom ho is to live, 
a soul first demands this food of her desires. From their 
lation, their looks, their actions, their lives, she asks for 
To ask from all and to ask in vain, would be too 
I bear : it would disturb him too deeply with doubt and 
f ftnd fear. In this hope, and in the revolting of Us 
i from the possibility of disappointment, there is a pre- 
1 for Bolf-delueion : there is an unconscious determina- 
t Ilia soul shall he satisfied ; on obstinate will to find 
|r where. And thus his first study of mnnkind is a 
bned effort to read in them the expression of his own feel- 
He catches at every uncertain shew and shadowy re- 
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semblance of what he seeks ; and nnsuspicions in innocence, 
is first won with those appearances of good which are in 
only false pretensions. But this error is not carried far : f( 
there is a sort of instinct of rectitude, which, like the press 
of a talisman given to baffle the illusions of enchantment, wi 
a pure mind against hypocrisy. There is another delusion moiKi <^)i 
difficult to resist and more slowly dissipated. It is when bdHh 
finds, as he often will, some of the real features of excellence k: ii 
the purity of their native form. For then his rapid imaginatii ■ on 
will gather round them all the kindred features that are wantiisi^g 
to perfect beauty ; and make for him, where he could not fin-^aad, 
the moral creature of his expectation ; peopling, even from tlr a\% 
human world, his little circle of affection with forms as fair b& 
his heart desired for its love. 

But when, from the eminence of life which he has reach^^^, 
he lifts up his eyes, and sends out his spirit to range over tlZie 
great scene that is opening before him and around him, iZKie 

whole prospect of civilised life so wide and so magnificent ;- " 

when he begins to contemplate, in their various stations of 
power or splendour, the leaders of mankind, those men on who^^ 
wisdom are hung the fortunes of nations, those whose genin^ 
and valour wield the heroism of a people; — or those, in no iB^ 
ferior pride of place, whose sway is over the mind of society^ 
chiefs in the realm of imagination, interpreters of the secrets of 
nature, rulers of human opinion ; — what wonder, when he looks 
on all this li\'ing scene, that his heart should burn with strong 
affection, that he should feel that his own happiness >vill be for 
ever interwoven with the interests of mankind ? Here then the 
sanguine hope with which he looks on life, will again be blended 
with his passionate desire of excellence ; and he will still be im- 
pelled to single out some, on whom his imagination and his 
hopes may repose. To whatever department of human thought 
or action his mind is turned with interest, either by the sway 
of public passion or by its own impulse, among statesmen, and 
warriors, and philosophers, and poets, he will distinguish some 
favoured names on which he may satisfy his admiration. And 
there, just as in the little circle of his own acquaintance, seizing 
eagerly on every merit they possess, he will supply more from 
his own credulous hope, completing real with imagined excel- 
lence, till living men, with all their imperfections, become to 
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Ethe represetitntivCB of his perfect ideal creation ; — till, 
plying liis objects of reverence, as lie eolarges liis prospect 
w» iii«, lie will have Burrounded himself with idols of his oira 
liande, and bis imagiuatiou will seem to discern a glory in the 

Ktitennnce of the age, which is hot the reflection of its ouni 
Igecce. 
He will possess, therefore, in the creative power of gcnerons 
e, a preparation for illusory and exaggerated admiration of 
Ihe age in which he lives : and this predisposition will meet 
iw^th miiiiy fuvonring circamstances, when ho has grown up 
■U3(Ior a system of education like ours, which (as perhaps all 
education must that is placed in the hands of a distinct and 
ecubodied class, who therefore bring to it the peculiar and here- 
ditary prejndices of their order) has controlled his imagination 
to a rererenco of former times, with an unjnst contempt of his 
*^wn. For no sooner does he break loose from this control, and 
-*^ffin to feel, as he contemplates the world for himself, how 
- iifh thtTP is sarroondiDg him on all sides that gmtifios his 
'lilest desires, than there springs up iu him an indignant sense 
' iiijuHtire, both to the age and to his own mind ; and he i* 
ipclled warmly and eagerly to give loose to the feelings that 
ive been held in bondage, to seek out and to delight in find- 
' :.' excellence that nill vindicate the insulted world, while it 
1 >tiGes, too, his resentment of his own undue subjection, and 
-..dts the value of his new found liberty. 

Add to this, that secluded as he has been from knowledge, 
■il. in the imprtsouing circle of one system of ideas, cut off 
■■'(111 his bhare in the thoughts and feelings that niti stirring 
niong men, he finds himself, at the first steps of his liberty, in 
iit'w intellectual world. Passions and powers which he knew 
<>t of start up in his soul. The human mind, which he had 
mu but under one aspect, now presents to him a thousand nu- 
i.iwn and beautiful forms. He sees it, in its varying powers, '' 
: Mucing ovor nature with restless curiosity, and with impetuous 
'"Tgy striving for ever against the barriers wliich she has placed 
liTound it ; sees il with divine power creating from dark materials 
living beauty, and fixing all its high and trans]>ortcd fancies iu 
ihable forms. In the world of knowledge, and science, 
Ifttl, and genius, he trends as a stranger; iu the confuuon 
T Mosations, bewildered in delights, nil seems beaotifol ; 
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all seems admirable. And therefore he engages eagerly in tT. 
pursuit of false or insufficient philosophy ; he is won by i* 
allurements of licentious art : he follows with wonder the ii 
gular transports of undisciplined imagination. Nor, where 
objects of his admiration are worthy, is he yet skilful to 
tinguish between the acquisitions which the age has made 
itself, and that large proportion of its wealth which it has o] 
inherited : but in his delight of discovery and growing kn( 
ledge, all that is new to his own mind seems to him newlMC=3ni 
to the world. To himself every fresh idea appears instructi(=Dn; 
every new exertion, acquisition of power : he seems just cal— led 
to the consciousness of himself, and to his true place in 'tfie 
intellectual world ; and gratitude and reverence towards tb. ^)8e 
to whom he owes this recovery of his dignity, tend much to 
subject him to the dominion of minds that were not formecL by 
nature to be the leaders of opinion. 

All the tumult and glow of thought and imagination, wls-icb 
seize on a mind of power in such a scene, tend irresistibly^ to 
bind it by stronger attachment of love and admiration to its 
own age. And there is one among the new emotions which ^- 
long to its entrance on the world, one almost the noblest of ^; 
in which this exaltation of the age is essentially mingled. ^J^\^ 
faith in the perpetual progression of human nature towiB.'nfs 
perfection gives birth to such lofty dreams, as secure to it the 
devout assent of the imagination ; and it will be yet more grate- 
ful to a heart just opening to hope, flushed with the conscious- 
ness of new strength, and exulting in the prospect of destined 
achievements. There is, therefore, almost a compulsion on 
generous and enthusiastic spirits, as they trust that the future v 
shall transcend the present, to believe that the present trau- \ 
scends the past. It is only on an undue love and admiration 
of their own age that they can build their confidence in the 
melioration of the human race. Nor is this faith, which, in 
some shape, will always be the creed of virtue, without appa- 
rent reason, even in the erroneous form in which the young 
adopt it. For there is a perpetual acquisition of knowledge and 
art, an unceasing progress in many of the modes of exertion of 
the human mind, a perpetual unfolding of virtues with the 
changing manners of society : and it is not for a young mind 
to compare what is gained with what has passed away ; to dis- 
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1 that nmidet the IncessaDt intellectaal activity of the race, 
I intollectnal power of individual minds may be falliug off ; 
nd that amidst accumulating kaowledge lofty science may dis- 
nppear ; and atill less, to jadge, in the more complicated moral 
~ Kirscter of a people, what is progression, and what is decline. 
■ Into a mind possessed with this persnasion of tho perpetual 
of man, there may even imperceptibly steal both from 
I belief itself, and from many of the views on which it rests, 
^ing like a distrust of the wisdom of great men of former 
le, and n-ith the reverence, which no delusion will over over- 
"er in a pure mind, for their greatness, a fancied discernment 
mperfection and of incomplete excellence, which wanted for 
^•ecomplishment the advantages of later improvements: there 
^ be n snrpriso that so mach should have been possible in 
I 90 ill prepared ; and even the study of their works may 
[ sometimes rather the curious research of a speculative in- 
, than the devout contemplation of an enthusiast, — the 
bchfol und obedient heart of a disciple listening to the in- 
ration of his master. 
I Here then is the power of delusion that will gather round the 
t steps of a youthful spirit, and throw enchantment over the 
jrld in which it is to dwell ; hope realising its own dreams ; 
inc* dazzled and ravished with sudden sunshine ; power 
tkoned and rejoicing in its own consciousness ; enthttsittsm 
ling among multiplying images of greatness and beauty, and 
lonred, above all, of one splendid error ; and, springing &om 
IlLeae, snch a rapture of life and hope and joy, that the aonl, 
e power of its happiness, transmutes things essentially ro- 
^ to it into the excellence of its own nature : these arc 
\ that cheat the eye of the mind with illusion. It is 
e iDflnences that a young man of ardent spirit gives 
, and reverence, and zeal, to productions of art, to 
I of science, to opinions, to sj-stems of feeling, and to 
[«ra distinguished in the world, that arc far beneath his 
n original dignity. 
I Kowas this delusion springs not from hia worite bnt his better 
3 as if there could bo no warning to him from 
Ihin of his duuger : for even the impassioned joy which he 
pwB at times from the works of natnre, and from those of her 
hrhtier sons, and which wonld startle him from a droam of 
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unworthy passion, serves only to fix the infatuation : — for th( 
deep emotions, proving to him that his heart is uncorrupted, ji 
tify to him all its workings, and his mind, confiding and delig^bzit- 
ing in itself, yields to the guidance of its own blind impulses of 

pleasure. His chance, therefore, of security is the chance t1 tat 

the greater number of objects occurring to attract his hononra^We 
passions may be worthy of them. But we have seen that ^fcdie 
whole power of circumstances is collected to gather round \m^ im 
such objects and influences as will bend his high passions to 
unworthy enjoyment. He engages in it with a heart and un^K. er- 
standing unspoiled: but they cannot long be misapplied ^r- Jtli 
impunity. They are drawn gradually into closer sympathy ^c^iUi 
the falsehoods they have adopted, till, his very nature seemiiifl^ 
to change under the corruption, there disappears from it "fcie 
capacity of those higher perceptions and pleasures to which ie 
was born : and he is cast off from the communion of exalte 
minds, to live and to perish with the age to which he has sur- 
rendered himself. 

If minds under these circumstances of danger are preservecl 
from decay and overthrow, it can seldom, I think, be to them- 
selves that they owe their deliverance. It must be to a fortunate 
chance which places them under the influence of some more 
enlightened mind, from which they may first gain suspicion and 
afterwards wisdom. There is a philosophy, which, leading them 
by the light of their best emotions to the principles which should 
give life to thought and law to genius, will discover to them, in 
clear and perfect evidence, the falsehood of the errors that have 
misled them, ond restore them to themselves. And this philo- 
sophy tlicy will be willing to hear and wise to understand ; but 
they must be led into its mysteries by some guiding hand ; for 
they want the impulse or the power to penetrate of themselves 
the recesses. 

If a superior mind should assume the protection of others 
just beginning to move among the dangers I have described, it 
would probably be found, that delusions springing from their 
own virtuous activity were not the only difficulties to be encount- 
ered. Even after suspicion is awakened, the subjection to false- 
hood may be prolonged and deepened by many weaknesses both 
of the intellectual and moral nature ; weaknesses that will some- 
times shako the authority of acknowledged truth. There may 
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telleclUftl indolouco ; an indisposition in the mind to the { 
( of combiDiug the ideas it actnnlly posneases, and brings . 
I distinct form the knowledge, which in its elements 
idy its own: there tany he, where the heart resists the ' 
I, misj^viugs and modest self- mist rust in him who 
Am that, if he trusts his heart, he must slight the jndgment of 
Uftronndhim : — there may be too habitual yielding to nuthorityf 
DiuistiDg, more than in indolence or diffidence, in a conscious 
^pleseacss nnd incapacity of the mind to maintain itself in its 
■ni place against tho weight of general opinion ; and there may 
a too indiscriminate, too nndisciplioed, n sympathy with others, 
'Itich by the mere infection of feeling will subdue the reason. 
Iwre mast be tl weakness in dejection to him who thinks with | 
Ikiness, if his faith be pure, how gross is the error of the multi- 
ade, and that multitude how vast; — a rclnctauce tu embrace a 
rwcd that c^clndes so many whom he loves, so mauy whom his 
oath has revered ;— a difficulty to his understanding to believa 
tkat those whom he knows to be, in much that is good and hon- 
Onble, his snperiorx, can be beneath him in this which is the 
ihMt important of all ;^a sympathy pleading importunately at 
MM heart to descend to the fellowship of his brothers, and to take 
tkeir Edth and wisdom for his own. How often, when under the i 
mpaUes of those solemn hours, in which he bus fell with clearer { 
tiaight and deeper faith his sacred truths, he labours to win 
lit ovn lietief those whom he loves, will ho be checked by their j 
jpiWffri — I" or their laughter I And will he not bear back to his I 
■BlatioDS a painful and disheartening sorrow, a gloomy dis- 
^^■nt in that faith which takes in bat a portion of those whom I 
^HbhcB to include in all his blessings? Will be not be en- 
feebled by a distraction of inconsistent desires, when he feels so | 
Ntrongly ihiit the faith which fills his heart, the circle withia 
which he would embrace all he loves — would repose all bis wishes 
nnd hopes, and enjoyments — is yet incommensuruts with his 
afff^tioDB ? 

Kvenwhen the mind, strong in reason and just feeling Dnit«d, 
i] reljring on its strength, has ultouhcd itself to irnlh, hoi 
'.'h is there in tho course and accidents of life that is for evor j 
< iitly at work for its degradation. There are pleasures deemed ', 
'MleBS, that lay asleep Uie recollectioua of innocence : tbcra 
l>urBuits held honourable, or impoaed by duty, that oppress 
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the moral epirit : above all there is that perpetual connectioir 
with ordinary minds in the common intercourse of society; thai 
restless activity of frivolous conversation, where men of all cha- 
racters and all pursuits mixing together, nothing may be talked 
of that is not of common interest to all ; — nothiAg, therefore, but 
those obvious thoughts and feelings that float over the surface 
of things : and all which is drawn from the depth of nature, all 
which impassioned feeling has made original in thought, would 
be misplaced and obtrusive. The talent that is allowed to shew 
itself is that which can repay admiration by furnishing entertain- 
ment : and the display to which it is invited is that which flatters 
the vulgar pride of society, by abasing what is too high in excel- 
lence for its sympathy. A dangerous seduction to talents, which 
would make language, given to exalt the soul by the fervid ex- 
pression of its pure emotions, the instrument of its degradation* 
And even when there is, as in the instance I have supposed, too 
much uprightness to choose so dishonourable a triumph, there 
is a necessity of manners, by which every one must be controlled 
who mixes much in society, not to offend those with whom be 
converses by his superiority ; and whatever be the native spirit 
of a mind, it is evident that this perpetual adaptation of itself to 
others, this watchfulness against its own rising feelings, this 
studied sympathy with mediocrity, must pollute and impoverish 
the sources of its strength. 

From much of its own weakness, and from all the errors of 
its misleading activities, may generous youth be rescued by the 
interposition of an enlightened mind : and in some degree it may 
be guarded by instruction against the injuries to which it is ex- 
posed in the world. His lot is happy who owes this protection 
to friendship ; who has found in a friend the watchful guardian 
of his mind. He will not be deluded, having that light to guide ; 
he will not slumber, with that voice to inspire ; he will not be 
desponding or dejected, with that bosom to lean on. But how 
many must there be whom Heaven has left unprovided, except in 
their own strength ; who must maintain themselves, unassisted 
and solitary, against their own infirmities and the opposition of 
the world ! For such there may yet be a protector. If a teacher 
should stand up in their generation, conspicuous above the mul- 
titude in superior power, and still more in the assertion and 
proclamation of disregarded truth ; — to him, to his cheering or 
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BnmmoDiDg Tolce, all those would turu, wbose deep senBibili^ 
lioB been oppressed by tbo iuditferonce, or misled by Lho sednc- 
tion, of the times. Of one aueh teacher who haa been given to 
oar uwD ago yoa hare described the power wheu you said, that 
in hta annnnciatiou oftruths he seemed to spoak in thunders. I 
iM-'Iiere tliot mighty Toice baa not been ponrod out in vain ; that 
Lbero arc hearts that have received into their inmost depths all 
itfi Taryliig tones; and that even now, tbeie are many to whom 
Uio name of Wordsworth calls up the recollection of their weak- 
uess and the consciousnesa of their strength. 

To pive to the reason and eloqnence of one man this com- 
jdote control over the minds of others, it is neceesarj', I think, 
that he should be born in their own times. For thus whatever 
false opinion of preeminence is attached to the age becomes at 
once a titlo of reverence to him : and when with distioguiabed 
(lOKtTS ho sets himself apart from the age, and above it, as the 
teacher of high but ill-understood truths, he will appear at once 
to a gL-ucroQS imagination in the dignity of one whose superior 
mind outsteps the rapid progress of society, and will derive from 
illusion itself the power to disperse illusions. It is probable 
too, that be who labours under the errors I have described, might 
(eel the power of truth in a writer of another age, yet fail in ap- 
plying the full force of his principles to his own times : but when 
ho itHieivca tlicm from a hving teacher, there ia no room for doubt 
or misapplication. It is the errors of his own generation that 
arc denounced ; and whatever authority be may acknowledge in 
ihe instructions of his master, strikes, with inevitable force, at 
liig veneration for the opinions and characters of his own times. 
And Qnnlly there will be gathered round a living teacher, who 
apeaks to the deeper soul, many feelings of human love that will 
place the iutiriuiticsof the heart pocuUarly under his control; at 
the Bame time that they blend with and animate the attachment 
lo his cause. So that there will flow from him something of the 
[K-culiar influence of a friend : while his doctrines will be em- 
braced and asserted and vindicatod with the ardent eeal of a dis- 
ciple, such as can scarcely be carried back to distant times, or 
ronncctcd with voices that speak only from the grave. 

I have done what I proposed. I havo related to you as much 
■■ I hnve had opportunities of knowing of the ditllcaltica from 
mlbiu and from without, which may opposo tho uatarul develop- 
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nient of tnie feeling and ri^t opinion in a mind fonned w -*^ ^^ 
some capacity for good ; and the resonrces which snch a mE ^"' 
may derive from an enlightened contemporary writer. If whoa. '^ J 
have said be jost, it is certain that this influence will be f^^I^ 
more particularly in a work, adapted by its mode of pnblicati 
to address the feelings of thq time, and to bring to its read^ 
repeated admonition and repeated consolation. 

I have perhaps presumed too far in trespassing on your ^t' 
tentiou, and in giving way to my own thoughts ; but I was m ^^^ 
willing to leave any thing unsaid which might induce you 't^o 
consider with favour the request I was anxious to make, in tX^^ 
name of all whose state of mind I have described, that you woixl^ 
at times regard us more particularly in your instructions. I ca x:z * 
not judge to what degree it may be in your power to give tXx^ 
truth you teach a control over understandings that have matures " 
their strength in error ; but in our class I am sure you will ha 
docile learners. 

Matuktks. 



^^^^■(ft ANS\VER TO THE LETTER OF MATHETEST^ 

7trR Frioud Qiiglil rest satisfied tliat bis excrtigns tliue fm' havu 

not boon wholly uiiprotitable, if no other proof had been given 

of their iutlucncc, than that of bnving called forth the foregoiiit; 

Ic^tLer, with which ho has been so much interested, that he could 

uut deny himself tlio pleasure ofcommunicatiugit tohis readers. 

^Xa answer to his com^apondeut, it need scarcely here be repeated, 

c of the main pm-poBOs of his work is to weigh, honestly 

p«l thoughtfully, the moral wortii and intellectual power of the 

i in which we live ; to ascertain our gain and our loss ; to-de- 

mtne what wo are in ourselves positively, and what we are 

Upared with our ancestors ; and thus, and by every other 

B within his power, to discover what may be hoped for fu- 

ta )-« times, what and how lamentable are the evils to be feared. 

aitl how far there is cause for fear. If this attempt should not 

•"^ made wholly in vain, my ingenious correepondcnt, and all who 

"■"e in a state of mind resembling that of which h« gives so lively 

" Jiictui*, will be enabled more rcaililyand surely to dietingaiHh 

^l^e from legitimate objects of admiration : and thus may the 

HTsonal errors which ho would guard agnijist be more offoclnally 

I'tcviinted or removed by tho development of general truth for u 

llt'lioral purpose, than by iustractione specifically adapted to him- 

stlf or to the class of which he is the able representative. There 

i-1 a life and spirit in knowledge which we extract from truths 

ecattorcd for the benefit of all, and which the mind, by its own 

activity, has appropriated to itself, — a life and spirit, which is 

seldom found iu knowledge communicated by foi-mal and direct 

prccfptw, even wlien they ai-o exulted and endeared liy rovorence 

and love for the t«»ichcr. 

Neverlboleas, though I trust that the assistance which my 
corTioiq)ondeiit has done mo the honoui' to request, will in course 
|of timo flow naturally from my labours, iu a manner that will 
KSt acrvo him, 1 cannot resist the inclination to connect, at prc- 
Kct, with his letter a few remarks of direct application to the 
[abject of it ; remoi'krf, I say, — for to such I shall confine myself, 
-iadepoudent of tho main point out of whiahhiis complaint anJ 
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request both proceed ; I mean the assumed inferiority of the 
present age in moral dignity and intellectual power to those 
which have preceded it. For if the fact were true, that we had 
even surpassed our ancestors in the best of what is good, the 
main part of the dangers and impediments which my corre- 
spondent has feelingly portrayed, could not cease to exist for 
minds like his, nor indeed would they be much diminished ; as 
they arise out of the constitution of things, from the nature of 
youth, from the laws that govern the growth of the faculties, and 
fit)m the necessary condition of the great body of mankind. Let 
us throw ourselves back to the age of Elizabeth, and call up to 
mind the heroes, the warriors, the statesmen, the poets, the 
divines, and the moral philosophers, with which the reign of the 
virgin queen was illustrated. Or if we be moi^ strongly attracted 
by the moral purity and greatness, and that sanctity of civil and 
religious duty, with which the tyranny of Charles I. was strug- 
gled against, let us cast our eyes, in the hurry of admiration, 
round that circle of glorious patriots : but do not let us be per- 
suaded, that each of these, in his course of discipline, was uni- 
formly helped forward by those with whom he associated, or by 
those whose care it was to direct him. Then, as now, existed 
objects to which the wisest attached undue importance ; then, as 
now, judgment was misled by factions and parties, time wasted 
in controversies fruitless, except as far as they quickened the 
faculties ; then, as now, minds were venerated or idolized, which 
owed their influence to the weakness of their contemporaries 
rather than to their own power. Then, though great actions 
were wrought, and great works in literature and science produced, 
yet the general taste was capricious, fantastical, or grovelling ; 
and in this point, as in all others, was youth subject to delusion, 
frequent in proportion to the liveliness of the sensibility, and 
strong as the strength of the imagination. Eveiy age hath 
abounded in instances of parents, kindred, and friends, who, by 
indirect influence of example, or by positive injunction and ex- 
hortation, have diverted or discouraged the youth, who, in the 
simplicity and purity of nature, had determined to follow his in- 
tellectual genius through good and through evil, and had devoted 
himself to knowledge, to the practice of virtue and the preserva- 
tion of integrity, in slight of temporal rewards. Above all, have 
not the common duties and cares of common life at all times ex- 
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posed meu to itg'aiy from causes tiie action of which is the more 
fatftl from bciiiK sUent and nnrcoiitting, and which, wherever it 
nas not jealously wnt^^hed and steadily opposed, mnst Lave pressed 
apon ami coiisuiiR-d the diviner Bpirit? 

There are two eiri)rfi into which we easily slip when think- 
ing of past tiiuee. One lies in forgetting in the excellence of 
wliul remains the large overbalance of worthleRsness that has 
bfcn Bwcpt away. Banging over the wide tracts of antiquity, 
the situation of the mind may bo likened to that of n traveller* 
iu some unpeopled part of America, who is attracted to the burial 
place of one of the primitive inhabitants. It is couspicaouB 
opon an eminence, ' a moont upon a monut !' Ke X\'g'A into it, 
-and Gods that it contains tho hones of n man of mighty stataio ; 
and he is tempted to give way to a belief, that as there nero giants 
in tJiose days, so all men were giants. But a second and wiser 
thought may suggest to him that this tomb would never have 
(breed itsvlf npuu his notice, if it had not contained a boily that 
waa diattngttisbed from others, — that of a man who had been 
selected as a chieftain or ruler for the verj- reason that he snr- 
pnssod the rest of his tribe in stature, and who now lies tlma 
coOEpicuoualy inhumed upon the mountain-top, while the bones 
of his followers are laid unobtrusively together in their burrowa 
upon the plain below. TIio second habitual error is, that in 
litis couparisou of ages wo divide time merely into past and 
prcMout, and place these in the balance to be weighed against 
each ol'. r; not considering that the present is iu our estima- 
tion not more than a period of thirty years, or half u century at 
most, and that tbu past is u mighty accumulation of many such 
ptTiotl^, perhaps tho whole of recorded time, or at least the 
ivli..!-; uf that portion of it iu which our own conntry has boon 
'Ui'.in^iiishcd. We may illustrate this by tho famiUar use of 
liif HorJs ancient and modern, when applied to jwetry. What 
can he more inconsiderate or unjust than to compare a few exist- 
ing writerB with the whole succession of their progenitors '} The 
delusion, from the momeut that our thoughts arc directed to it, 
acema too gross to deserve mention ; yet men will talk for hours 
upon poetry, balancing against each other the words ancient 
and modern, and be unconscious that they have fallen into it. 

Tbcso observations arc not made as impljiug a dissent from 
" Sc« Aitie't TfA^tU in AmtrUa. 
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the belief of my oorrespondent, that the moral spirit and intel- 
leetnal powers of this oonntry are declining; bnt to guard 
against nnqoalified admiration, even in cases where admiration 
has been rightly fixed, and to preyent that depression which 
mnst necessarily follow, where the notion of the pecnliar nn- 
f&Tonrableness of the present times to dignity of mind has been 
carried too far. For in proportion as we imagine obstacles to 
exist ont of oorselves to retard oar progress, will, in fact, our 
progress be retarded. Deeming, then, that in all ages an ardent 
mind wiU be ba£9ed and led astray in the manner under con- 
templation, thoogh in yarions degrees, I shall at present con- 
tent myself with a few practical and desultory comments upon 
some of those general causes, to which my correspondent justly 
attributes the errors in opmion, and the lowering or deadening 
of sentiment, to which ingenuous and as})iring youth is exposed. 
And first, for the heart-cheering belief in the perpetual pro- 
gress of the species towards a point of unattainable perfection. 
If the present age do indeed transcend the past in what is most 
beneficial and honourable, he that perceives this, being in no 
error, has no cause for complaint ; but if it be not so, a youth of 
genius might, it sbould seem, be preserved from any wrong in- 
fluence of this faith by an insight into a simple truth, namely, 
that it is not necessary, in order to satisfy the desires of our 
nature, or to reconcile us to the economy of providence, that 
there sbould be at all times a continuous advance in what is of 
highest worth. In fact it is not, as a writer of the present day 
has admirably observed, in the power of fiction to portray in 
words, or of the imagination to conceive in spirit, actions or 
characters of more exalted virtue, than those which thousands of 
3'ears ago have existed upon earth, as we know from the records 
of authentic history. Such is the inherent dignity of human 
nature, that there belong to it sublimities of virtues which all 
men may attain, and which no man can transcend : and though 
this be not true in an equal degree of intellectual power, yet in 
the persons of Plato, Demosthenes, and Homer, and in those of 
Shakespeare, Milton, and Lord Bacon, were enshrined as much 
of the divinity of intellect as the inhabitants of this planet can 
hope mil ever take up its abode among them. But the ques- 
tion is not of the power or worth of individual minds, but of the 
general moral or intellectual merits of an age, or a people, or of 
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the haman race?. Be it bo. Let ns alluw itud believe that there 
IB a progress iu the species towards UQuttainithlo perfection, or 
whethtT this be so or not, that it is a necessity of a good antl 
jjreatly- gifted nature to believe it ; surely it dncs not follow that 
this progress should be constant in those virtues and iutellectnal 
'inulities, and in those departments of knowledge, which in 
themselves absolutely considered are of most value, thiugs in- 
■iependent and in their degi-ee indispensable. The progress of 
Uic tqtmes neither is nor can be like that of a Roman roail in a 
right line. It may bo more justly compared to thut of a riTer, 
which, both iu its smaller reaches and larger turnings, is fro- 
tjuently forced back towards its fountains by objects which can- 
not otherwise be eluded or overcome : yet with an accompanying 
impnlsD that will insni-e its advancement hereafter, it is either 
gluing strength every hour, or conquering iu secret some dif- 
liculty, by a labour that coutribut«s as effectually to further it 
in its course, as when it moves forward nuiuterrupted in a lino, 
direct as that of the Roman road with which I began the com- 
pariaoR. 

It suffices to content the mind, though there may be an 
iij>l>arent stagnatiou, or a retrograde movement in the species, 
iliiil something is doing which is necessary to be done, and tlie 
effects of which will in due time appear: that something is uu- 
i^emittiugly gaining, cither in secret preparation or in opeu and 
tnumphant progress. Bat in fact here, as every whore, we arc 
deceived by creations which the mind is compelled to make fur 
ttKelf ; we speak of the species not aa an aggregate, but as endued 
with the form and separate life of an individual. But buranu 
kind, — what is it else thau myriads of rational beings in various 
degrocH obedient to their reason ; some torpid, some aspiring : 
some in eager chaso to the right hand, some to the left ; these 
wajtling down their moral nature, and those feeding it for im- 
mortality 1 A whole geueriitiiin may appear oven to sleep, or 
may be exas^Teraled with rage, — Ihey tlmt compose it, tearing 
eacli other to pieces witti more than brutal fury. It is enough 
fur complacency and hope, that scattered and solitarj' minds are 
always labouring somewhere in the service of trutli and virtue; 
und that by the sleep of the multitude the onorgy of the inolli- 
tada may be prepared ; and that by the fury of the people th« 
c-hntnii of the people may bo broken. Happy moment was it for 
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England when her Chaucer, who has rightly been called the 
morning star of her literature, appeared above the horizon ; 
when her Wicliffe, like the sun, shot orient beams through the 
night of Romish superstition ! Yet may the darkness and the 
desolating hurricane which immediately followed in the wars of 
York and Lancaster, be deemed in their turn a blessing, with 
which the Land has been visited. 

May I return to the thought of progress, bf accumulation, 
of increasing light, or of any other image by which it may please 
us to represent the improvement of the species ? The hundred 
years that followed the usurpation of Henry IV., were ahurling- 
back of the mind of the country, a dilapidation, an extinction ; 
yet institutions, laws, customs, and habits, were then broken 
down, which would not have been so >readily, nor perhaps so 
thoroughly destroyed by the gradual influence of increasing 
knowledge ; and under the oppression of which, if they had con- 
tinued to exist, the virtue and intellectual prowess of the suc- 
ceeding century could not have appeared at all, much less could 
they have displayed themselves with that eager haste, and with 
those beneficent triumphs, which will to the end of time be 
looked back upon with admiration and gratitude. 

If the foregoing obvious distinctions be once clearly per- 
ceived, and steadily kept in view, I do not see why a belief in 
the progi'ess of human nature towards perfection should dispose 
a youthful mind, however enthusiastic, to an undue admiration 
of his own age, and thus tend to degrade that mind. 

But let me strike at once at the root of the evil complained 
of in my correspondent's letter. Protection from any fatal 
effect of seductions and hindrances which opinion may throw in 
the way of pure and high-minded youth, can only be obtained 
\^ith cei-tainty at the same price by which every thing great and 
good is obtained, namely, steady dependence upon voluntary and 
self-originating effort, and upon the practice of self-examina- 
tion, sincerely aimed at and rigorously enforced. But how is 
this to be expected from youth ? Is it not to demand the 
fruit when the blossom is barely put forth, and is hourly at 
the mercy of frosts and winds ? To expect from youth these 
virtues and habits, in that degree of excellence to which in 
mature years they may be carried, would indeed be prepos- 
terous. Yet has youth many helps and aptitudes for the dis- 
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- liurge of these diMcQlt dutios, ^vLicb are withdrnwD for the meet 
; i*rt from the more advanced stages of life. For youth has its ' 
'.vn wealth and independence ; it ia rich in health of body and 
niiiiul spirits, in its sensibility to the impressions of thenatu- 
il nuiverso, in the conscious growth of knowledge, in lively 
^ vtnpathy and familiar communion with the generons actions re- 
dded in history, and with the high passions of poetry; and, 
^biivo all, youth is rich in the possession of time, and tho 
accompanying conscionsnesa of freedom and power. The young 
mail feels that he stands at it distance from the season when his 
harvest is to be reaped; that be has luistiio and may look 
.'Uud, and may defer both tho choice and the execution of his 
I'Mrposes. If be makes an attempt and shall fail, new hopes 
:t; J mediately rush in and new promises. Hence, in the happy 
uQfidenco of his feelings, and in tbe elasticity of his spirit, 
i:<ither worldly ambition, nor tbe love of praise, nor dread of 
iciiBOre, nor the necessity of worldly maintenance, nor any of 
those causes which tempt or compol the mind habitually to look 
out of itself for eopport ; neither these, nor tbe passions of envj-, 
fcur, hatred, despondency, and the rankling of disappointed 
!. pes, (all \vhicb in after life give birth to, and regulate, the 
' Ibrls of men and dctormine tJicir opinions) have power to pre- 
.ic over the choice of tho young, if the disposition bo not 
::-iliirulIy bad, or the circumstances have not been in on uu- 
inmon degree unfavourable. 
In coutemplutiou, then, of this disinterested and free eondi- 
: m of tbo youthful mind, I deem it in many points peculiarly 
ipable of searching into itself, and of proGting by a few simple 
']iie«Lious, snch as these that follow. A i" I chiefly gratified by 
the exertion of my power from the pure pleasure of intellectual 
activity, and from the knowledge thereby acquired ? In other 
words, to what degree do I value my faculties and my attain- 
ments for their own sokes ? or are they chiefly prized by me on 
account of tho distinction which they confer, or tho superiority 
which they give mo over others? Am 1 aware that immediate 
iuflncuce and n general acknowledgment of merit are no neccs- 
B*iy udjaocta of a successful adherence to study and mc<litatioii 
in those deportments of knowledge which are of most value to 
mkokind; — that a recompense of honours and emoluments ta 
&r leas to be expected ; in Ikct, that there is little natural con- 
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nection between them ? Have I perceived this trnib ; and, 
perceiTing it, does the coantenance of philosophy cootinae to 
appear as bright and beautiful in my eyes ? — Has no hase be- 
dimmed it? Has no cloud passed over and hidden from me 
that look which was before so encouraging ? Knowing that it 
is my duty, and feeling that it is my inclination, to mingle as 
a social being with my fellow men; prepared also to submit 
cheerfully to the necessity that will probably exist of relinquish- 
ing, for the purpose of gaining a livelihood, the greatest portion 
of my time to employments where I shall have little or no choice 
how or when I am to act; have I, at this moment, when I stand 
as it were upon the threshold of the busy world, a clear intui- ' 
tion of that preeminence in which virtue and truth (involving 
in this latter word the sanctities of religion) sit enthroned above 
all denominations and dignities which, in various degrees of 
exultation, rule over the desires of men ? Do I feel that, if 
their solemn mandates shall be forgotten, or disregarded, or de- 
nied the obedience due to them when opposed to others, I shall 
not only have lived for no good purpose, but that I shall have 
sacrificed my birth-right as a rational being; and that every 
other acquisition will be a bane and a disgrace to me ? This is 
not spoken with reference to such sacrifices as present them- 
st'lves to the youthful imagination in the shape of crimes, acts 
l)y which the conscience is violated ; such a thought, I know, 
^vould be recoiled from at once, not without indignation ; but I 
^vrite in the spirit of the ancient fable of Prodicus, representing 
the choice of Hercules. Here is the World, a female figure ap- 
proaching at the head of a train of willing or giddy followers : 
her air and deportment are at once careless, remiss, self-satis- 
fied, and haughty : and there is Intellectual Prowess, with a 
pale cheek and serene brow, leading in chains Truth, her beau- 
tiful and modest captive. The one makes her salutation with 
a discourse of ease, pleasure, freedom, and domestic tranquillity; 
or, if she invite to labour, it is labour in the busy and beaten 
track, with assurance of the complacent regards of parents, 
friends, and of those with whom we associate. The promise 
also may be upon her lip of the huzzas of the multitude, of the 
smile of kings, and the munificent rewards of senates. The 
other does not venture to hold forth any of these allurements ; 
she does not conceal from him whom she addresses the impedi- 
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mcntfl, tlie disappoiiitnienta, the ignorance and prejudice wLiott 

Uer follower will liave to enconnter, if devoted, when duty calls, 

til nctivc life ; and if to coutemplaliTe, alie lays nakedly l)cfore 

liim a Bcheoie of solitary and unremitting labour, a life of en- 

■!i! nnglect perliapB, or aaauredlya life exposed to scorn, insult, 

iM>cntioii. and hatred ; bat cheered by encouragement from r 

ji.itflful few, by applauding conscience, aud by a prophetic nnti- 

ijuition, perhaps, of fame — a late, though lasting, couecquonce. 

'f those two, each in this manner soliciting you to become her 

■ iliercut, you doubt not which to prefer; but oh ! the thought 

vl iiioLDont is not preference, but the degree of preference ; ihe 

fUsionato and pure choice, the inward sense of absolute and 

nneliangeable devotion. 

I spoke of a fow simple queetions. The question involved 
iatliia deliberation is Eimple, but at the same time it is blgli 
ud antful ; and I would gladly know wbctbGr an answer can be 
Warned satisfactory to the mind. We will fur a moment sup- - 
pOM that it can not ; that there is a slnrlliug and a hesitalii.iu. 
Arc wo then to despond, — to retire from all contest, — and to 
reconcile ourselves at once to cares without a generous hope, 
ud to ('(Torts in which there is no moro moral life than that 
which is found in the business aud lahoars of the unfavoured 
tnd unatipiring many ? No. But if tbc inquiry have not bi-en 
on just grounds satisfactorily answered, we may refer confidently 
OUT youth to that nature of which he deems himself an onthu- 
nulic follower, and one who wishes to continue no less faithful 
lad enthusiastic. We would tell hira that there are paths which 
be luii not trodden; recesses which he has not penetrated; that 
Uwro is a beauty which he has not seen, a pathos which he has 
aofc felt, a sublimity to which he hath not been raised. If ho 
imw trembled because there has occasionally taken place in liim 
% lapse uf which ho is conscious; if be foresee open or secret 
attacks, which be has bad intimations that he will neither Im 
Ktrong (enough to resist, nor watchful euougli to elude, let him 
not hastily ascribe this weakness, this deficiency, and the pain- 
ful apprehensions accompanying them, in any degree to the 
tirtues or noble qualities with which youth by nature is fur- 
nished; but let him first be assured, before he looks about for 
the means of attaining the insight, the dit<ciimiuatiug powers, 
and the confirmed wisdom of manhood, that bia soul has mora 
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to demand of the appropriate excellencies of youth, than yont 
has yet supplied to it ; that the eyil under ^hich he labours i 
not a superabundance of the instincts and the animating spir 
of that age, but a falling short, or a fiEulure, But ^hat can \ 
gain from this admonition ? He cannot recall past time ; I 
cannot begin his journey afresh ; he cannot untwist the linl 
by which, in no undelightful harmony, images and sentimenl 
nre wedded in his mind. Granted that the sacred light < 
childhood is and must be for him no more than a remembrano 
He may, notwithstanding, be remanded to nature, and wii 
trustworthy hopes, founded less upon his sentient than upc 
his intellectual being ; to nature, as leading on insensibly to tl 
society of reason, but to reason and ^ill, as leading back to tl 
wisdom of nature. A re-union, in this order accomplished, wi 
bring reformation and timely support ; and the two powers t 
reason and nature, thus reciprocally teacher and taught, mc 
advance together in a track to which there is no limit. 

We have been discoursing (by implication at least) of ii 
fancy, childhood, boyhood, and youth, of pleasures lying upc 
the unfolding intellect plenteously as morning dew-drops, — < 
knowledge inhaled insensibly like the fragrance, — of dispositioi 
stealing into the spirit like music from unknown quarters, — • 
images uucalled for and rising up like exhalations, — of hop< 
jJucked like beautiful wild flowers from the ruined tombs thi 
border the highways of antiquity, to make a garland for a liviii 
forehead; — in a word, we have been treating of nature as 
teacher of truth through joy and through gladness, and as 
creatress of the faculties by a process of smoothness and deligh 
We have made no mention of fear, shame, sorrow, nor of ui 
governable and vexing thoughts ; because, although these ha^ 
been and have done mighty service, they are overlooked in thi 
stage of life when youth is passing into manhood — overlooks 
or forgotten. We now apply for the succour which we need t 
a faculty that works after a difierent course; that faculty 
reason ; she gives more spontaneously, but she seeks for more 
she works by thought through feeling ; yet in thoughts she b 
gins and ends. 

A familiar incident may elucidate this contrast in the op 
rations of nature, may render plain the manner in which a pr< 
cess of intellectual improvements, the reverse of that whic 
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*^*tore pursaee. is by reasoD introduced. There never perhaps 
03utti)d ft Bchool-boy, who, having, when ho retired to rest, caro- 
l^sssly blown out his candle, and having chanoed to notice, n& 
l&«bj upon his bed in the ensuing darkness, the sullen light 
"^^hich hnd survived the extinguished' flam(>, did not, at some 
C-mmc or other, watch that light as if his mind were bound to it 
' "»jr ft spell. It fades and rpvivea, gathers to a point, ecems as 
>- ff it would go out in a moment, again recovers its strength, 
v^ay becomes brighter than before : it continues to shine with 
Ka.n indurance, which in its apparent weaiuicss is a mystery; it 
^jrotracta its existence so long, clinging to the power which 
^■apports it, that the ohservor, who had lain down in bis bed so 
^s&sy-minded, becomes sad and melancholy; his sympathies are 
"^oncbcd ; it is to him an intimation and au image of departing 
I^Xwataii life; the thought comes nearer to him; it is the life of 
I 4i Tonerated parent, of a beloved brother or sister, or of an aged 
^omeetic, who are gone to tho grave, or whose destiny it soon 
Way be thus to linger, thus to hang apon the last point of 
'Snortal existence, thus finally to depart and be seen no moro. 
This is nature teaching seriously and sweetly through the affec- 
tions, melting tho heart, and, through that instinct of tender- 
ness, developing the understanding. In this instance the objeot 
of solicitude is the bodily life of another. Let us accompany 
this satne boy to that period between youth and manhood, when 
a solicilndo may be awakened for the moral life of himself. 
Are tliere any powers by which, beginning with a sense of ia- 
mrd decay that alTects not however the natural life, he could 
call to mind the same image and hang over it with an equal 
Interest as a visible t}'po of faia own perishing spirit ? Ob I 
rarely, if the being of the individual be under his own care, if 
it bo his first care, if duty begin from the point of accounlnblo- 
BMS to our cousoieuce, and, through that, to God and human 
nature; if without such primary sense of duty, all secondary 
care of teacher, of friend, or parent, must bo baseless and fruit- 
less; if, lastly, the motions of tho soul tninscend in worth 
those of tho animal functions, nay, giro to them their solo 
ralufi ; then truly are there such powers ; and the imago of the 
dying taper may bo recalled and couLumpluU^, though with no 
Badness in tho nencs, no disposition to toois, no unconquer- 
tblc sighs, yet with a melancholy in the soul, a sinking inward 
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m%o cvnehvs from tiscBdlit to thwight, a steadjr lemonsinDCCr 
and a In^ icsoEre. Let thai the joolh go back, ms ooeasioii 
win fcmdt, to EA^mc and to sofitndey thus admonished hj rea- 
son, and relring npoB this nevlr aoqidrod support. A world 
fA fresh sensations will gradoallT open i^on him as his mind 
pots off its infirmities, and as instead of being propelled rest- 
lessly towards others in admiration, or too hasty lore, he makes 
it his prime business to understand himself. New sensations, 
I affirm, will be opened ont, pure, and sanetioned by that rea- 
son which is their original anthor; and precions feelings of 
disinterested, that is self-disregarding, joy and lore may be 
regenerated and restore d : and, in this sense, he may be said 
to measure back the track of life he has trodden. 

In such disposition of mind let the youth return to the 
\'isible universe, and to conversation with ancient books, and to 
those, if such there be, which in the present day breathe the 
ancient spirit ; and let him feed upon that beauty which un- 
folds itself, not to his eye as it sees carelessly the things which 
cannot possibly go unseen, and are remembered or not as acci- 
dent shall decide, but to the thinking mind ; which searches, 
discovers, and treasures up, infusing by meditation into the 
objects with which it converses an intellectual life, whereby 
they remain planted in the memory, now and for ever. Hitherto 
the youth, I suppose, has been content for the most part to look 
at his own miud, after the manner in which he ranges aloncr 
the stars in the firmament with naked unaided sight : let him 
now apply the telescope of art, to call the invisible stars out of 
their hidinf^ places ; and let him endeavour to look through the 
system of his being, with the organ of reason, summoned to 
penetrate, as far as it has power, in discoveiy of the impelling 
forces and the governing laws. 

These expectations are not immoderate ; they demand no- 
thing more than the perception of a few plain truths ; namely, 
that knowledge, efficacious for the production of virtue, is, the 
ultimate end of all effort, the sole dispenser of complacency and 
repose. A perception also is implied of the inherent superiority 
of contemplation to action. The Friend does not in this contra- 
dict his own words, where he has said heretofore, that 'doubt- 
less to act is nobler than to think.** In those words, it waa 

• * The Friend/ toI. i. p. 158 (ed. 18C0). G. 
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~^Jm purpose to censaro that barren contempUtion, whicli rests 
"^^utisficd with itself in cases where the thonghts are of BOch 
•^lulity that they may, and ought to, be embodied in action. 
^Sat he npcakB now of the general superiority of thought to 
ition ; as proceeding and governing all action that moves tu 
anlntarr paqmses; and, secondly, as leading to elevation, the 
-aibsolate posseBsioQ of the individuaJ mind, and to a consistency 
•^n harmony of the being within itself, which no outward agency 
•^xa reach to disturb or to impair; and lastly, as producing 
"^trorks of pure scteuee ; or of the combined fucolties of imagi- 
^^atioD, feeling, and reason ; works which, both from their in- 
dependence in their origin npon accident, their nature, their 
^aratiou, and the wide spread of their influence, arc entitled 
Tightly to take place of the noblest and most beneiiceut dedds 
«f heroes, statt^BUiea, legislators, or warriors. 

Yet, beginning from the perception of this established supe- 
Tiority, wo do not suppose that the youth, whom we wish to 
};uide and encourage, is to be insensible to those influences of 
wealth, or rank, or station, by which the bulk of mankind are 
swayed. Onr eyes have not been fixed upon virtue which lies 
apart from human nature, or transcends it. In fact there ia 
no such virtue. We neither Buppose nor wish him to nader- 
value or slight those distinctions as modes of power, things that 
may enable him to bo more useful to his contemporaries ; nor 
ua gratifications that may confer dignity upon bis living person, 
and, through him, upon those who love him ; nor as thoy may 
connect his name, through a family to be founded by his suc- 
ccBS, in a closer chain of gratitude with some portion of poste- 
rity, who (ihall speak of him as among their ancestry, with a 
more tender interest than the mere general bond of patriotism 
or bamauity would aupply. We suppose no indifforence to, 
maoh less a contempt of, these rewards ; but let them have 
tbeir duo place ; lot it be ascertained, when the soul is searched 
iot«, that they are only an auxiliary motive to exertion, never 
tbo principal or originating force. K this bo too much to ex- 
pect from a youth who, I take for granted, possesaea no ordi- 
luuy endowments, tind whom circumstances with respect to the 
more dangerous passions have favoured, then, indeed, mast the 
noble spirit of the country be wasted away ; then would our in- 
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stitnlioBs he deplonUe, md the educmticMi ineralent mmong us 
ttUoIt Tfle and debttshig. 

Bat my eorrespondent, wbo drew forth these thoughts, has 
r^id ri^tlv. that the character of the age may not without in- 
iosdce be thns branded. He will not deny that, without speak- 
insT of other countries, there is in these islands, in the depart- 
i:ients of natural philosophy, of mechanic ingenuity, in the 
•j^nenl acmities of the country, and in the particular excel- 
lence of indiTidual minds, in high stations civil or military, 
1 noagfa to excite admiration and lore in the sober-minded, and 
more than enough to intoxicate the youthful and inexperienced. 
I will compare, then, an aspiring youth, leaying the schools in 
which he has been disciplined, and preparing to bear a part in 
:he concerns of the world, I. will compare him in this season of 
^ager admiration, to a newly-iuTested knight appearing with 
his Uank unsignalized shield, upon some day of solemn tour- 
nament, at the court of the Faeiy-queen, as that soyereignty 
was conceived to exist by the moral and imaginative genius of 
our divine Spenser. He does not himself immediately enter 
the lists as a combatant, but he looks round him with a beating 
Iieart, Jazzic J by the gorgeous pageantry, the banners, the im- 
riv>scs. tlio ladies of overcoming beauty, the persons of tlii» 
knigiiis. no'.v first seen by him, the fame of whose actions is 
oarried by the traveller, like merchandize, through the world, 
and resounded upon the harp of the minstrel. But I am not 
at lilvrty to make this comparisv»n. If a youth were to begin 
iiis oareor in such an assemblage, with such examples to guide 
..ud to animate, ft will be pleaded, there would bo no cause fur 
;.l^irehonsion: he could not falter, he could not be misled. But 
V «rs is. notwithstanding its manifold excellences, a degencniti' 
rgo : and recreant knights are among us far outnumbering the 
:ruo. A false Gloriana in these days imposes worthless sor- 
vioos. which they who perform them, in their blindness, know 
not to Ih> such: imd which are recompensed by rewards as wortli- 
less. yet eagerly grasped at, as if they were the immortal guer- 
tlon of >irtuo. 

I have in this declaration insensibly overstepped the limits 
^Yhioh I had determined not to pass : let me bo forgiven ; for it 
is hoiH' which hath carried me forward. In such a mixed as- 
somMago as our age presents, with its genuine merit and its 
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l««rge overbalKiice of alloy, I may toldly aak into what errors, 
«itbcr with respect to person or thing, could a yoUDg mnn fall, 
■^■bo hud sincerely entered upon the course of moral diBciplino 
which haB been recommended, and to which the condition of 
youth, it has been proved, is faTourable ? His opinious could 
no where deceive him beyond the poiut up to which, after a 
Heason, be would find that it was salutary for him to have been 
iloOGiTed. For as that man cannot set a right vilIug upon health 
who has never known sickness, nor feci the blessing of ease 
who hfts been through his life a stranger to pain, so can thei-o 
be no confirmed and pasaionato love of truth fur him who 
has not eiperieuced the hoUowness of error. Range against 
each other as advocates, oppose aa combatants, two several in- 

»l«llects, each strenuously usserting doctrines which he sincorely 
^Ueves ; but tbo one contending for the worth and beanty of 
that garment which the other baa outgrown and cast away. 
Mark the auperiority, the ease, the dignity, on tbo sido of the 
more advanced mind, how he overlooks his subject, commanda 
it Irom centre to circumfercni'e, and hath tbo same thorough 
Icnowledge of the tenets which his adversary, with impetuous 
seal, but in confusion also, and thrown oGT his guard at every 
torn of the argument, is labouring to muiutain. If it be a 
question of the line arts (poetry for instance) the riper mind 
not only Bcea that bia opponent is deceived ; -but, what is of far 
mote importance, sees how he ia deceived. Tbo imagination 
stands before him with all ita imperfections laid open; as duped 
liy shows, enslaved by words, corrupted by mistaken delicacy 
aad false refinement, as not hoviog even attended uitb care to 
llie reports of the aenses, and therefore deficient grossly in tbo 
rodiments of its own power. He has noted how, as a aiippoaed 
:«8sary condition, the undoratandiiig sleeps in order that the 
BQcy may dream. Studied in the history of society, and versed 
1 the secret laws of thought, be can pass regularly through all 
I gradations, can pierce infallibly all tbo winiliugs, which 
a taste through ages baa pursued, from the very time when 
flrat, through inexperience, heedlessness, or affectation, tha 
I intagination took its departure from the side of truth, its ori- 
ginal parent. Can a disputant thus accoutred bo withstood? — 
cue to whom, further, every movement in tbo tlioughta of hia 
antagonist is revealed by the light of hia own eipcrtencc ; who, 
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therefore, sympathizes with weakness gentlyy and wins his way 
by forbearance ; and hath, when needful, an irresistible power 
of onset, arising from gratitude to the truth which he vindi- 
cates, not merely as a positive good for mankind, but as his 
own especial rescue and redemption. 

I might here conclude : but my correspondent towards the 
close of his letter, has written so feelingly upon the advantages 
to be derived, in his estimation, from a living instructor, that I 
must not leave this part of the subject without a word of direct 
notice. The Friend cited, some time ago,* a passage from the 
prose works of Milton, eloquently describing the manner in 
which good and evil grow up together in the field of the world 
almost inseparably ; and insisting, consequently, upon the know- 
ledge and survey of vice as necessary to the constituting of 
human virtue, and the scanning of error to the confirmation of 
truth. 

If this be so, and I have been reasoning to the same effect in 
the preceding paragraph, the fact, and the thoughts which it 
may suggest, will, if rightly applied, tend to moderate an anxiety 
for the guidance of a more experienced or superior mind. The 
advantage, where it is possessed, is far from being an absolute 
good : nay, such a preceptor, ever at hand, might prove an 
oppression not to be thrown off, and a fatal hindrance. Grant 
that in the general tenor of bis intercourse with his pupil he is 
forbearing and ciicumKpect, iunsmucli as he is rich in that 
knowledge (above all other necessary for a teacher) which cannot 
exist without a liveliness of memory, preserving for him an un- 
broken image of the winding, excursive, and often retrograde 
course, along which his own intellect has passed. Grant that, 
furnished with these distinct remembrances, he wishes that the 
mind of his pupil should be free to luxuriate in the enjoyments, 
loves, and admirations ai)propriated to its age ; that he is not in 
haste to kill what he knows will in due time die of itself; or be 
transmuted, and put on a nobler form and higher faculties other- 
wise unattainable. In a word, that the teacher is governed habi- 
tually by the wisdom of patience waiting with pleasure. Yet 
perceiving how much the outward help of art can facilitate the 
progress of nature, he may be betrayed into many unnecessary 
or pernicious mistakes where he deems his interference war- 

Tho Friend/ vol. i. p. 96 (ed. 1850). G. 
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fanted by snbatanlial experience. AuJ in epite of all his caution, 

remarl[8 may drop iusensibly from him which ehall wither in the 

mind of bia pupil a generous flympathy, destroy a sentiiuent of 

approbation or dislike, not merely iuoocent but salutary ; and 

^^^ for the inexperienced disciple how mauy pleasures may be thus 

^^L off, what Joy, wliat admiration, and what love ! ^Iiile in their 

^^^k fXfoA are introduced into the ingenuous mind misgivings, a 

^^1 miatmat of its own evidence, dispositions to affect to feel where 

^^H there can he nn real feeling, indecisive judgments, a superstruc- 

^^H lure of opinions that has no base to support it, and woi'ds 

^^H nttered by rote with the impertinence of a parrot or a mockiug- 

^^^ bird, yet which may not be listened to n-itb the same indiSbr- 

^^^k ence, as they cannot l>e beard without some feeling of moral dis- 

^^m approbation. 

^^P These results, I contend, whatever may be the benefit to be 

^H derived from such an enlightened teacher, are in their degitiB 
^^h iuvvitable. And by this process, humility and docile dispositions 
^^K may exist towards the master, endued as ho is with tho i>owcr 
^^B irbiob personal presence confers ; but at the same time they will 
^^r 1)0 liable to overstep their duo bounds, and to degenerate into 
peflflivenesH and prostration of mind. This towards him; while, 
with respect lo olher living men, nay even to the mighty spirits 
of past times, there may be associated with such weakness a 
want of mo<leaty and humility. Insensibly may steal in pre- 
_ iinmption and a habit of sitting in judgment in cases where no 
sentiment ought to have enisUil but diffidence or veneration- 
Such virtues aro the sacred attributes of youth ; its appropriate 
calling is not to distinguish in the fear of being deceived or de- 
graded, not to aualyzu with scrupulous minuteness, but to accumu- 
late in genial confidence ; its instinct, its safety, its iH-nofit, its 
^lory, is to luve, to uilmirc, to feel, and to labour. Nature bait 
irrevocably decreed, that onr prime dependence in all stages of 
life after infancy and childhood have been paasod through (nor 
do I know that this latter ought to bo excepted) must be upon 
oar own minds ; and that the way to knowledge sball be long. 
'UfBciiIt, winding, and ufteiitinies returning upon itself. 

What has been said is a mere sketch, and that only of a part 
of the interesting country into wliich we have been led; but my 
correspondent will be able to enter tho paths that have been 
pointed DDL Should he do this and advance steadily for a while. 
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he needs not fear any deviations from the truth which will be 
finally injurious to him. He will not long have his admiration 
fixed upon unworthy objects; he will neither be clogged nor 
drawn aside by the love of friends or kindred, betraying his un- 
derstanding through his affections; he will neither be bowed 
down by conTcntional arrangements of manners producing too 
often a lifeless decency ; nor will the rock of his spirit wear 
away in the endless beating of the waves of the world ; neither 
will that portion of his own time, which he must surrender to 
labours by which his livelihood is to be earned or his social 
duties performed, be unprofitable to himself indirectly, while it 
18 directly useful to others ; for that time has been primarily 
surrendered through an act of obedience to a moral law estab- 
lished by himself, and therefore he moves them also along the 
orbit of perfect liberty. 

Let it be remembered, that the advice requested does not 
relate to the government of the more dangerous passions, or to 
the fundamental principles of right and wrong as acknowledged 
by the universal conscience of mankind. I may therefore assure 
my youthful correspondent, if he will endeavour to look into 
himself in the manner which I have exhorted him to do, that in 
him the wish will be realized, to him in due time the prayer 
granted, which was uttered by that living teacher of whom he 
speaks with gratitude as of a benefactor, when in his character 
of philosophical poet, having thought of morality as implying in 
its essence voluntary obedience, and producing the effect of 
order, he transfers in the transport of imagination, the law of 
moral to physical natures, and having contemplated, through 
the medium of that order, all modes of existence as subservient 
to one spirit, concludes his address to the power of duty in the 
following words : 

To humbler fiuictioiis, awful power I 

I call thee : I mvself commend 

Unto tliy guidance from this houi*: 

Oh, let my weakness have an end I 

Give unto me. made lowly wise. 

The spiiit of self-sacrifice ; 

The confidence of reason give, 

And in tlie light of ti'uth thy bondman let me Uve ! 
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i-) ON THE EDUCATION OF THE YOUNO. 
Letter to a Friend [1806] . 

My DBjUt Sm, 

I am happy to hear of the instrnctioQa which you are 
prcjiurin^ for parents, nod feel honoared by yuur having oflercd to 
I Ine snch an opportunity of conveying to the public any tnforma- 
tiim I may possess upon the subject ; but, in truth, I am so little 
f<'nij)oteHt in the preeent nnarrauged state of my ideas to write 
aiir thing of -value, that it would bo tho highest presuuiption in 
'ni' to attempt it. This is not mock modesty, hut rigorous and 
"''jcr trntli. As to the case of yonr owu child, I will sot down 
' f'^w thoughts, which I do not hope will throw much light on 
'■'^ir miud, but they will show my willingness to do the little 
''■it is in my power. 

The child being thf eluM of a man hke you, what I have to 
\v will lie in small compass. 

I consider the fiiets which yon mention as iudtcativi) of what 
"^ Commonly called sensibility, and of qaiclcness and talent, and 
*')all tftke for granted that they are so ; you add that tho child 
"* t«o mucli noticed by grown people, and apprehend selfish- 
Such a child will almost always be too much noticed ; and it 
' '^ scarcely possible entirely to guard against the evil : hencu 
^'unity, ftjid under bad management selfishness of the worst 
^ind. .Vnd true it is, that under better and even tho best m«n- 
-■i.'cmi-iit, such constitntions are liable tn selfishness ; not show- 
' 'I),' itself in tho shape of tyranny, caprice, avarice, ni 
'■■"yy, skulking, and baae »elf-reference; but selflslutesa of a 
vnrlliier kind, yet still rightly called by Uiat name. Wliat I 
Uii-an I sliall explain afterwards. 

Vanity is not the necessary or even itataral growth of auch 
a Ic-Diporament ; quite tho contrary. Such a child, if DOglcated 
auti suffered to run wild, would probably be entirely free from 
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yanity, owing to the livelineBs of its feelings, and the number 
of its resources. It would be by nature independent and suffi- 
cient for itself. But as such children, in these times in par- 
ticular, are rarely if ever neglected, or rather rarely if ever not 
far too much noticed, it is a hundred to one your child will have 
more vanity than you could wish. This is one evil to be guarded 
against. Formerly, indeed till within these few years, children 
were very carelessly brought up ; at present they too early and 
too habitually feel their own importance, from the solicitude 
and unremitting attendance which is bestowed upon them. A 
child like yours, I belieye, unless under the wisest guidance, 
would prosper most where she was the least noticed and the 
least made of; I mean more than this whei^e she received the 
least cultivation. She does not stand in need of the stimulus 
of praise (as much as can benefit her, i. e. as much as her na- 
ture requires, it will be impossible to withhold from her) ; nor 
of being provoked to exertion, or, even if she be not injudiciously 
thwarted, to industry. Nor can there be any need to be zedu- 
lorn in calling out her affections ; her own lively enjoyments 
will do all this for her, and also point out what is to be done 

her. But take all the pains you can, she will be too much no 

ticed. Other evils will also beset her, arising more from her 

self; and how are these to be obviated? But, first, let ug==== 
attempt to find what these evils will be. 

Observe, I put all gross mismangement out of the question, 
and I believe they will then probably be as follows : first, 
mentioned before, a considerable portion of vanity. But if th< 
child be not constrained too much, and be left sufficiently 
her own pursuits, and be not too anxiously tended, and have nc 
her mind planted over by art with likings that do not sprinj 
naturally up in it, this will by the liveliness of her independen ^ 
enjoyment almost entirely disappear, and she will become mo -" 
dest and diffident; and being not apt from the same ruling? 
cause, — I mean the freshness of her own sensations — to conm. - 
pare herself with others, she will hold herself in too humbft^ 
estimation. But she will probably still be selfish; and thi^ 
brings me to the explanation of what I hinted at before, viz., io j 
what manner she will be selfish. / 

It appears, then, to me that all the permanent evils which 
you have to apprehend for your daughter, supposing you should 
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Uto to «diicBt« her yourself, may be referred to tliis principle, — 
ftu nndne predomiDanco of pre»Gut objects over absent ones, 
nlitcb, HS she will surely be diBtingniebed by an extreme love 
<jf tboae aLoiit her, will prodace a certitin r^BtlessncsK of mind, 
•'ailing perpetually for proofs of ever-living regard and affection : 
<<be mnst be loved as much and in the Hame way as she loves, 
■•\ she will not he satisfied. Heucc, iiuicknesa in taking ofTence, 
jiclty JoalouBtos and apprehensions lest she ia neglected or loses 
<.Tiiund in people's love, a want of a calm and steady sense of 
lit.T own merits to sec a re her from these fits of imagined stights; 
fur, in the first place, alie will, as is hinted at before, he in 
gcnornl deficient in this jast estimation of her own worth, and 
will further be apt to forget everything of that kind in the pre- 
sent BCiise of supposed injury. She will (all which ia referable 
to the same canse) in the company of others have too constant 
a craving for sympathy np to a height beyond what b^^r cora- 
Djona are capable of bestowing ; this will often be mortifying 
pheraelf, and burtliensome to others ; and should circumstances 
I untoward, and her mind he not sufljciently furnished nitli 
1 and knowledge, this craving wonld he moat pernicious to 
Kolf, preying upon mind and body. She will lie too easily 
ud, apt to overrate the merits of new acquaintances, snh- 
l to fits of over-love and over-joy, in absence from those she 
res full of fears and apprehensions, Jcc, injurious to her 
kith ; her passions for the most part mil be happy and good, 
t she will be too little mistrcaa of them. The dietinctionK 
ich her intellect will make will be apt, able, and just, but in 
nvomatiou she will be prone to overshoot herself, and commit 
iqacnt blunders through eagerness. In fine, her manners 
1 be frank and ardent, but they will want dignity; and a 
iBt of dignity will be the general defect of her chamctor. 
Bomctbing of this sort of character, which 1 have thus loosely 
ihed, and something of the sort of selfishness to which I 
|ftT« adverted, it seems to me that under the boat management 
1 have reason to nj>prehend for your danghter. If she should 
^peo to bo an only child, or the only sister of brothers wlio 
mid probably idolize her, one might prophcfiy almost with ab- 
late oonHdonce that most of these qualities would be fuutid in 
s a great degree. How tlien is the evil to he softened dowu 
ir prevented ? Assuredly, not by mortifying bor, which ia the 
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conrse commonly pnrtsued with snch tempers ; nor by preaehing 
to her about her own defects ; nor by OYeminnmg her infimcy 
with books about good boys and girls, and bad boys and giris, 
and all that trumpery ; but (and this is the only important 
thing I have to say upon the subject) by putting her in the way 
of acquiring without measure or limit such knowledge as will 
lead her out of herself, snch knowledge as is interesting for its 
own sake ; things known because they are interesting^ not in- 
teresting because they are known ; in a word^ by leaving her at 
liberty to luxuriate in such feelings and images as will feed her 
mind in silent pleasure. This nourishment is contained in 
fairy tales, romances, the best biographies and histories, and 
such parts of natural history relating to the powers and appear- 
ances of the earth and elements, and the habits and structure 
of animals, as belong to it, not as an art or science, but as a 
magazine of form and feeling. This kind of knowledge is purely 
good, a direct antidote to every evil to be apprehended, and food 
absolutely necessary to preserve the mind of a child like yours 
from morbid appetites. Next to these objects comes such know- 
ledge as, while it is chiefly interesting for its own sake, admits 
the fellowship of another sort of pleasure, that of complacence 
from the conscious exertion of the faculties and love of praise. 
/ The accomplishments of dancing, music, and drawing, rank 
' under this head ; grammar, learning of languages, botany pro- 
bably, and out of the way knowledge of arts and manufactures, 
&c. The second class of objects, as far as they tend to feed 
vanity and self-conceit, are evil ; but let them have their just 
proportion in the plan of education, and they will afterwards 
contribute to destroy these, by furnishing tlie mind with power 
and independent gratification : the vanity will disappear, and 
the good will remain. 

Lastly comes that class of objects which are interesting al- 
most solely because they are known, and the knowledge may be 
displayed ; and this unfortunately comprehends three fourths of 
what, according to the plan of modern education, children's 
heads are stuflfed with ; that is, minute, remote, or trifling facts 
in geography, topography, natural history, chronology, &c., or 
acquisitions in ai-t, or accomplishments which the child makes 
by rote, and which are quite beyond its age ; things of no value 
in themselves, but as they show cleverness ; things hurtful to 
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mny temper, bnt to a child like yonrs absolute poison. Having 
said thus mnch', it seems almost impertinent to add that yonr 
cbildy above all, should, I might say, be chained down to the 
sererest attention to truth, — I mean to the minutest accuracy in 
every thing which she relates ; this will strike at the root of 
evil by teaching her to form correct notions of present things, 
and will steadily strengthen her mind. Much caution should 
be taken not to damp her natural vivacity, for this may have a 
veiy bad effect ; and by the indirect influence of the example of 
manly and dignified manners any excessive wildnesses of her 
own will be best kept under. Most unrelaxing firmness should 
from the present hour be maintained in withstanding such of 
her desires as are grossly unreasonable. But indeed I am for- 
getting to whom I am speaking, and am ashamed of these pre- 
oepts ; they will show my good will, and in that hope alone can 
I suffer them to stand. Farewell, there is great reason to con- 
gratulate yourself in having a child so promising; and you have 
my best and most ardent wishes that she may be a blessing to 
ber parents and every one about her.* 

* BTemoin, toI. ii. pp. 164-70. /(}. 



{b) OF THE PEOPLE, THEIR WAYS AND NEEDS. 

Letter to Archdeacon Wrangham. 

Ghrasmere, June 5. 1806. 

My dear Wbanoham, 

I have this moment received your letter. 

is a most provoking fellow; very kind, very htimane^ 

very generous, very ready to serve, with a thousand other good 
qualities, but in the practical business of life the arrantest mar- 
plan that ever lived. When I first wrote to you, I wrote also to 
him, sending the statement which I sent to you, and begging his 
exertions among his friends. By and by comes back my statement, 
having undergone a rifacimento from his hands, and printed^ 
with an accompanying letter, saying that if some of the principal 
people in this neighbourhood who had already subscribed would 
put their names to this paper, testifying that this was a proper 
case for charitable interferences, or that the persons mentioned 
acre proper objects of charity, that he would have tho printed 
paper inserted in the public newspapers, &c. Upon which, my 
sister wrote to him, that in consequence of what had been al- 
ready subscribed, and what we had reason to expect from those 
friends who were privately stirring in the business, among whom 
we chiefly alluded to you, in our own minds, as one on whom 
we had most dependence, that there would be no necessity /or 
public advertisements, but that if among his private friends he 
could raise any money for us, we should be very glad to receive 
it. And upon this docs he write to you in this (what shall I 
call it ? for I am really vexed !) blundering manner ! I will not 
call upon you to undertake the awkward task of rebuilding that 
part of the edifice which has destroyed, but let what re- 
mains be preserved ; and if a little could be added, there wouW 
be no harm. I must request you to transmit the money to iDe> 
with the names of the persons to whom we are obliged. 

With regard to the more important part of your letter, I am 
under many difficulties. I am writing from a vrindow which 
gives me a view of a little boat, gliding quietly about upon the 
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noTface of our basin of a kke. I should like to be in it, but 
what could I do with Buch a vessel in the heart of the Atlaotic 
Ocean ? As this boat would be to that navigation, bo is my 
letter to the subject upon which yon would set me afloat. Let 
nf, however, say, that I have read your sermon (which I lately 
,^-'«ived from Longman) with much pleasure ; I only gave it a 
iirsory perusnl, for siucc it iimvod our family has been in great 
■nfusion, w« having removed to auother house, in which we are 
J it yet half settled. The Appendix I had received before in a 
riuk, and of that I feel myself more entitled to speak, becaasc 
! Iiud read it more at leisure. I am entirely of accord with you 
II chicHy recommending religions books for the poor ; but of 
iiany of those which you recommend I can neither speak in 
, Tjiise nor blame, ns I have never read them. Yet, as far as my 
■ iiva observation goes, which has been mostly employed upon 
.j;,-riculturul persona in thinly-peopled districts, I cannot find 
that there is much disposition to read among the labouring 
olasaes, or much occasion for it. Among manufacturers and 
{wrsons engaged in sedentary employments, it is, I know, Tery 
nfTcrent. Thii labouring man in agriculture generally carries 
ri his work either in solitude or with his own family — with 
trsons whoso minds he is thoroughly acquainted with, and with 
.iiom lin is under no temptation to enter into discussions, or to 
imparc opinions. He goes home from the Beld, or tbn bam. 
Lid within and about his own house ho tinda a hundred Uttlo 
i'l>8 which furnish him with a change of employment which is 
lateful and profitable; then comes supper, and bod. This for 
cek-diiya. For sabbaths, lie goes to cliurch with us often or 
'lostly twice a day; on coming home, some one turns to the 
i-iblc, finds the test, and probably reads the chapter whence it 

■ taken, or perhaps some other ; and in the afternoon the maslfr 
<ir mistress frequently reads the Bible, if alone; and on thisduy 
the mistress of the house almoit alnayt teaches the chililrcn to 
read, or as they express it, hears thorn a lesson ; or if not thus 

til ployed, they visit their neighbours, or receive them in tlicir 

■ vn houses as they drop in, and keep up by the hour a slow and 
I lUiUiar chat. This kind of life, of which 1 havo seen much, 

rid which I know would be looked upon with little complaeuucy 
v many religious persons, is peaceable, and as innooent as (the 
iimo of society and the practices of government being what 
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they are) we haye a right to expect ; besides, it is much more 
intellectnal than a careless observer woald sappose. One of onr 
neighbonrSy who lives as I have described, was yesterday walking 
with me ; and as we were pacing on, talking abont indifierent 
matters, by the side of a brook, he suddenly said to me, with 
great spirit and a lively smile, ' I like to walk where I can hear 
the sound of a beck !' (the word, as you know, in our dialect for 
a brook). I cannot but think that this man, without being 
conscious of it, has had many devout feelings connected with 
the appearances which have presented themselves to him in his 
employment as a shepherd, and that the pleasure of his heart 
at that moment was an acceptable offering to the Divine Being. 
But to return to the subject of books. I find among the people 
I am speaking of, halfpenny ballads and penny and two-penny 
histories in great abundance ; these are often bought as chari- 
table tributes to the poor persons who hawk them about (and it 
is the best way of procuring them). They are frequently stitched 
together in tolerably thick volumes, and such I have read ; some 
of the contents, though not often religious, very good ; others 
objectionable, either for the superstition in them, such as pro- 
X)hecies, fortune-telling, &c., or more frequently for indelicacy. 
I have so much felt the influence of these straggling papers, 
that I have many a time wished that I had talents to produce 
songs, poems, and little histories that might circulate among 
other good things in this way, supplanting partly the bad 
flowers and useless herbs, and to take place of weeds. Indeed, 
some of the poems which I have published wei*e composed, not 
without a hope that at some time or other they might answer 
this purpose. The kind of library which you recommend would 
not, I think, for the reasons given above, be of much direct use 
in any of the agricultural districts of Cumberland and West- 
moreland with which I am acquainted, though almost every 
person here can read ; I mean of general use as to morals or 
behaviour. It might, however, with individuals, do much in 
awakening enterprise, calling forth ingenuity, and fostering 
genius. I have known several persons who would eagerly have 
sought, not after these books merely, but any books, and would 
have been most happy in having such a collection to repair to. 
The knowledge thus acquired would also have spread, by being 
dealt about in conversation among their neighbours, at the door,. 
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nd by the fireside ; so that it is Dot etiBy to foresee how for 
B good might extend ; and harm I can see none which would 
nt ho greatly overbalanced by the advaiitage. The situation of 
jinfiLctarers is deplorably different. The monotony of their 
ttployments renders some sort of sttmulas, intellentnal or 
(dily, abeolotely necessary for them. Their work is carried on 
i clasters, — men from different parts of the world, and per- 
MaalJy changing ; so that every individual is constantly in the 
y of being bronght into contact with new notions and feelings, 
1 being unsettled in his own accordingly ; a select lilirary, 
refore, in such situations may be of the same use as a public 
dial, keeping everybody's clock in some kind of order. 

Besides contrasting the manufacturer with the agricultural- 
, it may he ohaeni'ed, that be has much mure leisure ; and in 
I over hours, not ha^nng other pleasant employment to turn 
tf he is more likely to find readinjr a relii^f. What, then, are 
I books which should be put in his way "? Without being 
Itself a clergyiuoti. I have no hesitation in saying, chiefly re- 
gions ones ; though I should not go so far as you seemed in- 
ined to do, excluding others hecause thoy nro not according to 
B letter or in the spirit of your profession. I, with you, feel 
ttio disposed to admire several of those mentioned by Gilbert 
ma, much less others which you name as having been re- 
mmended. In Gilbert B.'s colbction there may be too Uttlo 
tigion, and I should fear that yon, like all other clergymen, 
l»y coullne yourself too exclusively to that concern which you 
itly deem the most important, but which by being exclasivoly 
lOBidered con never be tlioroughly understood. I will allow, 
Kwith yon, that a religious faculty is the eye of the soul ; but, if 
1VO would have successful soid-oculists, not merely that organ, 
l<ul Uie general anatomy and constitution of the intellectual 
fnmo must be studied ; for the powers of that eye arc aflected 
f the general state of the system. My meaning is, that piety 
Uld religion will bo the best nuderstooti by him >vho takes the 
wt comprehensive view of the human mind, and that, for the 
boat part, they will strengthen with the general strength of the 
bd, and that this is best promoted by a due mistore of direct 
ttd indirect nourishment and discipline. For example, Para- 
' Lott, and llohingon Cni*ve, might he as Bcrviceablo as 
l»w'fl Seriottt Call, or Melmoth'a Oreat Importance of a tteli- 
VOL. I. Z 
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felons Life ; at least, if the books be all good, they would mxita'^ 
ally assist each other. In what I haye said, though following^ 
my own thoughts merely as called forth by yonr Appendix, is 
implied an answer to your request that I would give you * half 
an idea upon education as a national object.' I have only kept 
upon the surface of the question, but you must have deduced, 
that I deem any plan of national education in a country like 
ours most difficult to apply to practice. In Switzerland, or 
Sweden, or Norway, or France, or Spain, or anywhere but Oreat 
Britain, it would be comparatively easy. Heaven and hell are 
scarcely more different from each other than Sheffield and Man- 
chester, &c., differ from the plains and valleys of Surrey, Essex, 
Cumberland, or Westmoreland. We have mighty cities, and 
towns of all sizes, with villages and cottages scattered every- 
where. We are mariners, miners, manufacturers in tens of 
thousands, traders, husbandmen, everything. What form of 
discipline, what books or doctrines — ^I will not say would equally 
suit all these — but which, if happily fitted for one, would not 
perhaps be an absolute nuisance in another ? You will, also, 
have deduced that nothing romantic can be said with truth of 
the influence of education upon the district in which I live. 
We have, thank heaven, free schools, or schools with some en- 
dowment, almost everywhere ; and almost every one can read. 
But not because we have free or endowed schools, but because 
our land is, far more than elsewhere, tilled by men who are the 
owners of it ; and as the population is not over crowded, and the 
vices which are quickened and cherished in a crowded popula- 
tion do not therefore prevail, parents have more ability and in- 
clination to send their children to school ; much more than in 
manufacturing districts, and also, though in a less degree, more 
than in agricultural ones where the tillers are not proprietors. 
If in Scotland the children arc sent to school, where the parents 
have not the advantage I have been speaking of, it is chiefly 
because their labour can be turned to no account at home. Send 
among them manufacturers, or farmers on a large scale, and you 
may indeed substitute Sunday-schools or other modes of in- 
structing them; but the ordinary parish schools will be ne- 
glected. The influence of our schools in this neighbourhood 
can never be understood, if this, their connection with the 
state of lauded property, be overlooked. In fact, that influence 
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u Dot striking. Tbo people are not babitnally religiouB, in the 
common sonse of the word, muuh less godly. Tha effect of their 
schooling is chiefly seen by the activity with which the young 
persona emigrate, and the success nUending it ; and at home, 
bjr ft general orderliness and gravity, with hubits of indopend- 
ico and self-respoct : uotbiug ohaoijuioas or fawning is erer to 
jeeu amongst them. 

It may bo added, thut thi$; ability (from the two causes, land 

&nd schools) of giving their children instruction contributes to 

spread a respect for scholarship through the countrj'. If in 

ly fiunily one of the children should be quicker at his book, or 

idor of it than others, he is often marked out in couseqnenco 

the profession of a clergyman. This (before the mercantile 

manufacturing employments held out such flattering hopes) 

try gcDcrally happened ; so that the schools of tlio North were 

great nurseries of curates, several of whom got forward in 

ir profession, some with and others without tlie help of a 

iversity oducutioQ; and, in all instances, such connection of 

(oil the members of which lived in the humblest and 

nest manner, working with their own hands as lubourors) 

itb a learned and dignilied profession, ossistod (and still does, 

tugh in a less degree) not a little to elevate their feelings, and 

irred importance on them in their own eyes. But I must 

Uiy dour Wraugham. Begin your education at the top of 

iety ; let the head go in the right course, and tho tail will 

But what can yon expect of national edncation con- 

i1nct«d by a government which for twenty years resisted the 

abolition of tho slave trade, and annually debauches the morals 

of tho people by every possible device? holding out temptation 

with one band, and Ecourgiug with the other. The distilleries 

nd lotteries are a standing record that the government cares 

nothing for the morals of the people, and that all which thej 

it is their money. But wisdom nud justice are tho only trno 

ircos of the revenue of a people ; preach this, uid may yoa 

preach in vain I 

Wishing you bucccss in every good work, I remain jronr 
affectionate friend, W. WoUDSWOKTa. 

Thanks for your inquiries about our little boy, who is well, 
lagh not yet quite strong.* 

* Mcnunrt, toL U. |ip. 171-9. 0. 
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Two Letters to the Bei\ Hugh James Rose, Horsham, 

Smsex. 

Rydal Mount, Dec. 11. 1828. 

My dear Sib, 

I have read your excellent sermons delivered before the 
University* several times. In nothing were my notions different 
from yours as there expressed. It happened that I had been 
reading just before Bishop Ball's sermon,t of which you speak 
so highly : it had struck me just in the same way as an inesti- 
mable production. I was highly gratified by your discourses, 
and cannot but think that they must have been beneficial to the 
hearers, there abounds in them so pure a fervour. I have as 
yet bestowed less attention upon your German controversy! 
than so important a subject deserves. 

Since our conversation upon the subject of Education, I 
have found no reason to alter the opinions I then expressed. Of 
those who seem to me to be in error, two parties are especially 
prominent ; they, the most conspicuous head of whom is Mr. 
Brougham, who think that sharpening of intellect and attain- 
ment of knowledge arc things good in themselves, without re- 
ference to the circumstances under which the intellect is sharp- 
ened, or to the quality of the knowledge acquired. ' Knowledge,* 
says Lord Bacon, ' is power,* but surely not less for evil than 
for good. Lord Bacon spoke like a philosopher ; but they who 
have that maxim in their mouths the oftenest have the least 
understanding of it. 

The other class consists of persons who are aware of the 
importance of religion and morality above everything ; but, from 

^ On the Commhsion and consequent Duties of the Clergy ^ preached before 
the University of Cambridge, in April 1826, and published in 1828. G. 

f The title of which is The Priest's Office difficult and dangerous. It wiU be 
found in vol, i. p. 137. of Dr. Burton's edition of the bishop's works. G. 

J The State of the Protestant Beligion in Germany, a series of discourses 
preached before the University of Cambridge, by the Rev. Hugh James Bose ; 
Lond. 1825 : and his Letter to the Bisho}) of London, in reply to Mr. Pusey's work 
on that subject ; Lond. 1829. G. 
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not understanding tlie constitution of our natare aud the com- 
position of society, they ara misled and liurriod on by aoal in a 
course which cannot bnt lead tn disappointment. One instaiiw> 
of this fell ander my own eyps the other day in tho little town 
<if Amiilenidc, where a party, the leailora of which are yoniis 
la<1ic3, are determined to set up a school for girls on the Ma<1ras 
■syHtem, confidently expecting that those girls will in consoinenfe 
te less likely to go astray when they grow up to women. Alas, 
alas I they may be tanght, I own, more quickly to reail and 
write under the Madras system, aud to answer more readily, 
and perhaps with more intelligence, questions put to them, than 
they could have done under dame-teaching. Bat poetry may, 
with deference to tho philosopher and the religioniat, be con- 
salted in these matters; and I will back Slicnstono's achool- 
iBtress, by her winter fire and in her summer garden-scat, 
lughiust all Dr. BellV sonr-looking teachers in petticoats tliat I 
bare ever seen. 

Wliot is the use of pushing on the educatiou of girls so fust, 
and mainly by tho stimulus of Eranlntion, who, tu say nothing 
worse of her, is eonsin-german to Envy ? What arc you to do 
with these girls '} nhnt demand is there for the ability that tlicy 
may have prematurely acquired ? Will they not bo indisposed 
to Itend to any kind of hard laboar or drudgery ? and yet many 
of them must submit to it, or do wrong. Tho mechanism of 
the Bell system is not required in small places; praying after 
Wia fnijltumn is not like praying at a raothor's knee. The Itell- 
ites overlook the differenci^: they talk about moral discipline; 
but wherein does it encourage the imngiuativo feelings, witboul 
which the praeticnl auderstan'ting is of little avail, and too apt 
to become the cunning slave of the bod passions. I dislike rfw- 
^\a]} in evorj'thiug ; above all in education. . . . The old dame 
did not alTect to make theologians or logicians ; but sh« taught 
to road ; and she practised the mi'niory, ufU'n. no doubt, by 
rote; bat still tho faculty was improved: ^oniotbing, perhaps, 
she explained, and trusted tho rest to parents, to masters, and 
to the pastor of the parish. I nm suro as good ibmghters, aa 
good servants, as good mothers and wives, wore brought up at 
that lime as now, when the world is so much loss humble- 
minded. A hand full of omploymont, and n head not above it, 
with snuli principles and habits as may be ac<iaired without the 
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Madras machinery, are the best secarity for the chastity of 
wives of the lower rank. 

Farewell. I have exhausted my paper. 

Yonr affectionate 

W. WORDSWOBTH.* 



OJ the Same to the Same. 

My deab Sib, 

I have taken a folio sheet to make certain minntes upon 
the subject of Education. 

....... 

As a Christian preacher your business is with man as an 
immortal being. Let us imagine you to be addressing those, 
and those only, who would gladly co-operate with you in any 
course of education which is most likely to ensure to men a 
happy immortality. Are you satisfied with that course which 
the most actiye of this class are bent upon ? Clearly not, as I 
remember from your conversation, which is confirmed by your 
last letter. Great principles, you hold, are sacrificed to shifts 
and expedients. I agree with you. What more sacred law of 
nature, for instance, than that the mother should educate her 
child ? yet we felicitate ourselyes upon the establishment of 
infant-schools, which is in direct opposition to it. Nay, we in- 
terfere with the matenial instinct before the child is born, by 
furnishing, in cases where there is no necessity, the mother 
with baby-linen for her unborn child. Now, that in too many 
instances a lamentable necessity may exist for this, I allow ; 
but why should such charity be obtruded? Why should so 
many excellent ladies form themselves into committees, and 
rush into an almost indiscriminate benevolence, which precludes 
the poor mother from the strongest motive human nature can 
bo actuated by for industry, for forethought, and self-denial? 
When the stream has thus been poisoned at its fountain-head, 
we proceed, by separating, through infant-schools, the mother 
from the child, and from the rest of the family, disburthening 
tliem of all care of the little-one for perhaps eight hours of the 
day. To those who think this an evil, but a necessary one, 

• Menwirff vol. ii. pp. 180-3. G. 
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much miglit be saiJ, in order to qimlifj unreasoDable cxpecla- 
'Sious. But thoro are thousauda of etirriog people now in Eng- 
:1, wliD aro so far misled as to deem tliese schools ijDod iit 
mxelve*, and to wish that, gtod in tho smallest villages, the 
ildreD of the poor ehould have what theij call ' a good educa- 
tion' ill this way. Now, these people (and no error ia at pre- 
sent more common) confound cducntion with tuition. 

Edacation, I need not remark to yon, is everything that 
brutes out the human being, of which tuition, the teaching of 
[ schools eepcctally, however important, is comparatively an in- 
tignificant part. Yet the present bent of the public mind is to 
BacriGce the greater power to the leas — all that life and nature 
t«aGh, to tho little that can be learned from books and a master. 
In the eyes of an enlightened statesman this is absurd; in the 
tjea of a pnre lowly-minded Christian it is monstrous. 

The Spartau and other ancient communities might disregard 
domestic tics, bpcause they had the sabytitutiou of country, 
which wo cannot have. With us, country is a meri^ name com- 
pared with what it was to the Greeks ; Urst, ns contrasted with 
barbarians; and next, and itbore all, as that ^a«8 ion only waa 
strong enough to preserve the indtvidnul, his family, and the 
whole State, from over-impending destruetion. Our course is to 
Bopplant domcsiic attachments without the posEubility of sub- 
stitating others more capacious. ^Nliat can grow out of it bat 
ilfiahness ? 

htil it then be universally admitted that infant-schools ore an 

ivil, only tolerated to qualify a greater, viz., tho inability of mo- 

to attend to their children, and tho like inability of thr) 

itlder Up take care of tbo younger, from their labour being wanted 

factories, or elsewhere, fur their common nupport. But surely 

Ithis is a sod state of soei<.'ty ; and if these expedients of tuition 

odacatiou (if that word is not to be parted with) divert our 

iftttenUon from tho fact that the remedy for so mighty an ovil 

nust bo sought elsewhere, they iiro most portiicioas thiuga, and 

,0 sooner tiiey are done away with the better. 

But oven us rt course of tuition, I have strong objections t« 

ioliuit-schools; and in no small degree to the Madras systom 

also. We must not be deceived by premature adroitness. The 

inUUcct must Dot bo trained with a >iew to what tho infant or child 

may perform, without constant reference to what that perform- 
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usuBt p«"i«"mmi> Ssr Ae mtm» H is with the ndiid as with the 
M^. I zKoBect seeng s Gobhb hdie stsftd with beer sad 
^ce£. w&ii bki &e iiffiinii rf sa isfut Herroles. He mi|^ 
haes^ aii]ve&. cLkxB of die ofti Tewtoue Uood to grow up tos 
i&raiiff msL: oal teas of thoossads woold dwindle and perish 
sftor $3i!:a vsresscBiiUe cgsiim?Twg. Now I csnnot hot think, 
dac 2e lif wQoSi bsppoi with cor modefn popik, if the Tiews 
•if aii pscmwff cf ihese scLools Wfrte leafiscd. The diet thev 
odiff ^ SIX ^tf oflizial diet far ia&at sad jorenile minds. The 
%ggftai»ff ave tf^cr-cfinzaed. sad not exercised with that rimnl- 
tsDiiiixs jfcasaam. whi^h oo^bt to be simed st ss fiu* ss is pimc- 
4MMfe- !Kifiazil historT is taogfat in in&nt-schools by pictnieB 
x^ *^F«^»*g WTiDs. sad such mammeir. A moment's no- 

cf a iiEii-ireatst peekittg bj a winter's hearth is worth it all. 

T^se kiaJBs are far the negadre side of the question : and 
far ^le possxre. — what conceit, and Resumption, and Tanitj, 
sad GLvj. aai mortification, and hjpocrisr, kc. &c., are the 
V3i]xv(saiihk veah cf sdemes whoe there is so mach disphiy 
SBii coBSPWtMn ! An this is at enmity with Christianity ; and 
if ^K frhctaee of sincere chmchmen in this matter be so, what 
biTi* WW zc: :o f^ar when we cast our eyes npon other quar- 
:«f iT? -risi^f r^lLrl-. c> iiLstrxicdon is Jeliberatelv excluded ? The 
'rr^cs^ :c ;i5 exr^^'* 1^ uxj much from school teaching. One 
:c ibc zivisi i^Dc^^^I:t, contented, happy, and, in his sphere, 
:i:v*<>c "St'ril iri^i: ^hc-ci I know, can neither read nor write. 
TbvCii I-carziHi: And sharpness of wit must exist somewhere, 
:o rrv^<v":. ajid in s*:«me points to interpret the Scriptures, yet 
"^c irv :*>Id :iii* iLe Founder of this religion rejoiced in spirit, 
:Li: tLinp? w^r^ bidden &om the wise and prudent, and re- 
^caI<\: cr.:o r^Ks : dud strain. * Out of the mouths of babes 
Ai:d sUvkMiic^ Thou hast perfected praise.' Apparently, the 
.r.tir.r.:s hir\^ cviitemplated were under a very different course of 
vMsK-ipMuc fivni that which mauiy in our day are condemned to. 
lu :& tv^wv* v>f Ijincashire, about nine in the morning, the streets 
wsv^uuvi with the crying of infants, wheeled off in carts and 
v^;lur >vhiclos v^^nie ladies, I believe, lending their carriages 
:W this purposed to their school-prisons. 

l^ut to go back a little. Human learning, as far as it tends 
to brtHxl pride and self-estimation uind that it requires con- 
stant vii^ilanct^ to countentct this tendency we must all feel), u 
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sgainst the Bpirit of the Gospel. Mauli canse tben in there t 
lument that iuconsiderato zeal, wherever it is foand, which ' 
wbetfl the intellect by blantbg the affections. Can it, lu a 
•Ifitenil view, be good, that an infant should learn much which 
ite pareiiU ilo not hioir .' Will iiot tho child arrogate a supe- , 
riority uufavoarablc to love and obedience? 

But fiopposc this to bo an evil only for the present geueiu^l 
tioii. and that a succeeding race of infants will have do each I 
adraiitage over their parents ; nlill it may be asked, should wa I 
not be making those infants too maeh the creatures of societal 
when we cannot make them more so ? Here would they be fori 
eight hours in the day like plants in a conserratory. What is I 
to become of them for the other sixteen hours, when they ar«l 
returned to all the influences, the dread of which first suggested 
this contrivance? Will they be better able to resist the mis- 
chief they may be exposed to from the bad example of their 
parents, or brothers and sisters ? It is to be feared not, be- 
eaase, though they must have heard many good precepts, their J 
condition in school is artificial: they have been removed froinl 
the discipline and exercise of humanity, and they have, besides, J 
been subject to many evil temptations witliin school and pecii>l 
Har to it. 

lu the present generation I cannot see anything of an har- 
mouious co-operatiou bet^eeu these schools and home infla-l 
uuces. If the tumily be thoroughly bad, and the child cannofra 
I* removed altogether, how feeble tho barrier, how futile the ex-F 
{ii'dient ! If the funiily be of middle character, the childreni 
«-ill lose more by sepai-ation from domestic cares and reciprocali 
duties, than they can possibly gaiu from captivity with aucllV 
formal instruction as may be admiuistcred. 

We are then brought rouud to tho point, that it i 
physical and not a moral no'cssity that we must look, if wt| 
uoiUd justify this disregard, I hod almost said violation, of ■ 
primary law of human nature. The link of eleemosynary tui'l 
lion connects tho Infnut school with tho national schools ujkk 
the Madras system. Now I cannot but tbink that there i 
much indiscriminate gratuitous instruction in tills countryjfl 
arising out of tho misconception abovn adverted to, of the r 
power of school teaching, ■■elatirely to tho iliscipUne of lif«a 
rtnd out of on over-value of Ulent, however exerted, and of know 
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lodge prized for its own sake, and acquired in the di^e of 
knowledge. The latter clauses of the last saitenee gJraur 
rather at the London University and the Meehanies' Insliliiles 
than at the Madras schools, yet they have some bearing i^on 
these also. Emulation, as I ohsenred in my last letter, is the 
master-spring of that system. It mingles too mach with all 
teaching, and with all learning ; hut in the Madras mode it is 
the great wheel which puts every part of the maffhine into mo- 
tion. 

But I have been led a little too far from gratuitous instarae* 
tion. If possible, instruction ought never to be altogether so. 
A child will soon learn to feel a stronger love and attachment 
to its parents, when it perceives that they are making sacrifices 
for its instruction. All that precept can teach is nothing eom- 
pared with convictions of this kind. In short, unless book- 
attainments are carried on by the side of moral influences they 
are of no avail. Gratitude is one of the most benign of mond 
influences ; can a child bo grateful to a corporate body for its 
instruction? or grateful even to the Lady Bountiful of the 
neighbourhood, with all the splendour which he sees about her, 
as ho would bo grateful to his poor father and mother, who 
spare from tlieir scanty provision a mite for the culture of his 
Hiind at school ? If wo look back upon the progress of things 
in this country sinco the Reformation, we shall find, that in- 
struction has never been severed from moral influences and 
purposeM, and the natural action of circumstances, in the way 
that is now attempted. Our forefathers established, in abun- 
dance, free grammar schools ; but for a distinctly understooil 
religious purpose. They were designed to provide against a 
relapse of the nation into Popery, by diffusing a knowledge of 
the hinguages in which the Scriptures are written, so that a 
sulVicient number mi^ht l)e aware how small a portion of the 
poi>ish belief had a foundation in Holy Writ. 

It is undouhtedly to ho desired tliut every one should be 
aUe to read, and peilnips (for that is far from being equally 
apparent) to write. 13ut you will agree with me, I think, that 
these attainments are likely to turn to better account where 
they are not gratuitously lavished, and where either the parents 
and connections are possessed of certain property which enables 
them to procure the instruction for their children, or where, by 
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their fragality and other sfriaus and Bclf-denying hahits, U107 
• oiitribntc, an far as Ihcy can, to licnefit their offspring in tliis 
:iy. Surely, whether wo look nt tho uscfalness and happinesa 
. r the individual, or tljc proBperity and Bocurity of the State, 
liiis, whieh was tlio course of our ancestors, is the better eoorw. 
Contrast it with that rocommondi'd by men in whose view know- 
U'dge ami intellectual adroitness are to do everjlhiug of them- 
- lives. 

We have no guarantee on the social condition of these meV. 
informi-d pnpils for Iho use thoy miiy make of their power and 
tiieir knowledge : the Kchemo points not to man as a religious 
lieing; its end is an unworthy one; and its means do not pay 
respect to the order of things. Try the Mechanics' Iiistitates 
and the London University, &c. A-c. by this test. The powers 
are not co-ordinate ivith those to which this nation owes its 
virtue and its prosperity. Here is, in one case, a sudden formal 
ahstroction of a vital principle, and in both an unnatnral and 
violent pushing on. Mechanics' Institntcs make discontented 
spirits and insubordinate and presumptuoua workmen. Sucli 
ut least t\'as the opinion of Watt, one ofihe most experienced 
&ud intelligent of men. And instruction, where religion is ex- 
pressly excluded, is little less to bo dreaded than that by which 
it is trodden under foot. And, for my own part, I conuot look 
without shuddering on the array of surgical midwifery lectures, 
to which the youth of London were invited at the commence- 
ment of this season by the odvertiBcmcnts of tho London Uni- 
versity. HogartU understood human nutnro bettor than tUeao 
professors: his picture I have not seen for many long years, 
but I think his last stage of cruelty is in the dissecting room. 

Rut I must break off, or you will have double postogo to 
IHiy for thi.4 letter. Pray excuse it; and pardon the style, 
which is, purposely, as meagre as I could make it, for the sake 
of brevity, I hope that you am gatlier the meaning, and that 
is enough, I find that 1 have a few moments to spare, and 
will, therefore, address a wwrd to those who may bo inclined to 
ask, what is the nso of all these objoctioua ? The aehoolmastor 
is, and will remain, abroad. The thirst of knowledge is spread- 
ing and will spread, whether rirtue and duty go along with tl 
01 no. Qrant it ; but surely these observations may be of aae 
if they tend to check unroasouabte expectations. Quo of the 
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most difficult tasks is to keep benevolence in allianee with be- 
neficence. Of the fonner there is no want, bat we do not see 
onr way to the latter. Tenderness of heart is indispensable for 
a good man, bnt a certain sternness of heart is ad needfol for a 
wise one. We are as impatient under the evils of society as 
tinder onr own, and more so ; for in the latter case, necessity 
enforces submission. It is hard to look npon the condition in 
which so many of onr fellow creatnres are bom, bat they are 
not to be raised from it by partial and temporary expedients : 
it is not enongh to rash headlong into any new scheme that 
may be proposed, be it Benefit Societies, Savings' Banks, In- 
fant Schools, Mechanic Institutes, or any other. Circum- 
stances have forced this nation to do, by its manofactorers, au 
imdoe portion of the diriy and onwholesome work of the globe. 
The revolutions among which we have lived have imsettled the 
value of all kinds of property, and of labour, the most precious 
of all, to that degree, that misery and privation are firightfully 
prevalent. We must bear the sight of this, and endure its 
pressure, till we have by reflection discovered the cause, and 
not till then can we hope even to palliate the evil. It is a thou- 
sand to one bnt that the means resorted to will aggravate it. 

Farewell, ever affectionately yours, 

W. Wordsworth. 

Qncrc, — ^Is the education in the pai'ish schools of Scotland 
gratuitous, or if not, in what degree is it so ?* 

* Mernoim, vol. ii. pp. 183-92. G. 
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Letter to the nei\ Dr. Wordsworth. 

Bydal Mount, April 27. IddO. 

My dear Bbother, 

Was Mr. Hose's course of sermons upon edacatiou ? 
The more I reflect upon the subject, the more I am conTinced 
that positive instruction, even of a religious character, is much 
over-rated. The education of man, and above all of a Christian, 
is the education of duti/f which is most forcibly taught by the 
business and concerns of life, of which, even for children, espe- 
cially the children of the poor, book-learning is but a small 
part. There is an officious disposition on the part of the upper 
and middle classes to precipitate the tendency of the people to- 
wards intellectual culture in a manner subversive of their own 
happiness, and dangerous to the peace of society. It is mourn- 
ful to observe of how little avail are lessons of piety taught at 
school, if household attentions and obligations be neglected in 
consequence of the time taken up in school tuition, and if the 
head be stuffed with vanity from the gcntlemanliness of the em- 
ployment of reading. Farewell. 

W.W.* 

* Memoir$i toI. ii. p. 198. G. 



(e) SPEECH ON LAYING THE FOUNDATION-STONE OF THE 
NEW SCHOOL IN THE MLLAGE OF BOWNESS, WINDER- 
MERE, 1836. 

Standing here as Mr. Bolton's substitute, at his own request, 
an honour of which I am truly sensible, it gives me peculiar 
pleasure to see in spite of this stormy feather, so numerous a 
company of his friends and neighbours upon this occasion. How 
happy would it have made him to have been eye-witness of an 
assemblage which may fairly be regarded as a proof of the in- 
terest felt in his benevolent undertaking, and an earnest that the 
good work will not be done in vain. Sure I am, also, that there 
is no one present who does not deeply regret the cause why that 
excellent man cannot appear among us. The public spirit of 
Mr. Bolton has ever been remarkable both for its comprehen- 
siveness and the judicious way in which it has been exerted. 
Many years ago when we were threatened with foreign invasion, 
he equipped and headed a body of volunteers, for the defence of 
our country. Not long since the inhabitants of Ulverston (his 
native place I believe) were indebted to him for a large contri- 
bution towards erecting a church in that town. His recent mu- 
nificent donations to the public charities of Liverpool are well 
known ; and I only echo the sentiments of this meeting, when 
I say that every one would have rejoiced to see a gentleman 
(who has completed his 80th year) taking the lead in this day's 
proceedings, for which there would have been no call, but for 
his desire permanently to benefit a district in which he has so 
long been a resident proprietor. It may be gathered from old 
documents, that, upwards of 200 j^ears ago, this place was pro- 
vided with a school, which early in the reign of Charles 11. was 
endoived by the liberality of certain persons of the neighbour- 
hood. The building, originally small and low, has long been in 
a state which rendered the erection of a new one very desirable ; 
this Mr. Bolton has undertaken to do at his sole expense. The 
structure, which is to supersede the old school-house, will have 
two apartments, airy, spacious, and lofty, one for boys the other 
for girls, in which they will be instructed by respective teachers. 
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1 iiot crowded togotlier as In tlio old Ecbool-room, under oue 
d tbo nnrae person ; each room will bo capable of contaiuing at 
ust 100 cbildren; within the enclosure tbero nill be Bjiacions 
1 Bejiarute jiIuy-f;rimiidB for the boye uiid girlii, witb distinct 
1 ebcdH to play in in wet weather. There will aluo be a 
rsry-room for the school, and to contain hoolts for tbo benefit 
) iieighbonrbooil ; and, in short, every arrangement that 
old bo desired. It may he added, that the building, from the 
mce of its architottnro, and its elevated, conspicnous situa- 
l prove a striking ornament to tbo bcantiful conntiy in 
it of which it will stand. Such being the advantages 
inscd, allow me to esjiress a hope tbnt they will be turned to 
) l>est possible account. Tho privilege of the school being 
, will not, I trust, tempt parents to withdraw their cbildren 
1 puuctual attendance upon slight and trivial occasions ; and 
r will take care, as far as.de]ieudB upon themselves, that the 
s of the present benefactor may be mot, and bis intentions 
iled. Those wishes and intentions I will take upon me to 
3 consonant to what has been expressed in tbo original 
u^doed of the pious and sensihle men already spoken of, who 
t instrument declare tbai they have provided a fund ' lo- 
rds the finding and mnintennnco of un able scboolmuster, and 
airing the school-bouse from time to timo, for over ; for tooch- 
i; and instrucLiug of youth within the said bainlets, in gram- 
, writing, reading, aud other good learning and discipline 
wt aud convenient for them ; for tho honour of God, for the 
r advancement and preferment of tbo said youtb, and to the 
>etna] and thankful romcmbrance of tho founders and antliors 
good a work.' The effect of this beautiful summary apon 
nr minds will not, I ho])c, be weakened if I make n brief com- 
t upon tlie several clauses of it, which will comprise nearly 
K whole of what I feel prompted to say upon this occasion. I 
I take tho liberty, however, of inverting tho order iu which 
> purposes of these good men are mentioned, begiuning at 
Wt they end with. ' The \>eiytXnal and tlianls/nl rtmembrance 
fthefoanihra anil aiilliora of »n good a work.' Co not let it bo 
pposed Uial your forefathers, wbcn they looked onwards to this 
Rte, did BO from Tuulty and lovo of spplutuo, uniting with local 
ment ; tbcy wished their good works to bo remomborcd 
<{ because they were couscioua that such remembrance 
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would be beneficial to the hearts of those whom they desired to 
serve, and would effectually promote the particular good they had 
in view. Let me add /or them, what their modesty and humility 
would have prevented their insisting upon, that such tribute of 
grateful recollection was, and is still, their d/m ; for if gratitude 
be not the most perfect shape of justice, it is assuredly her most 
beautiful crown, — a halo and glory with which she delights to 
have her brows encircled. So much of this gratitude as those 
good men hoped for, I may bespeak for your neighbour, who is 
now animated by the same spirit, and treading in their steps. 

The second point to which I shall advert is that where it is 
said that such and such things shall be taught */or the better 
advancement and preferment of the said youth.' This purpose is 
as honourable as it is natural, and recalls to remembrance the 
time when the northern counties had, in this particular, great 
advantages over the rest of England. By the zealous care of 
many pious and good men, among whom I cannot but name 
(from his connection with this neighbourhood, and the benefits 
he conferred upon it) Archbishop Sandys, free schools were 
foimded in these parts of the kingdom in much greater numbers 
than elsewhere. The learned professions derived many orna- 
ments from this source ; but a more remarkable consequence 
was that till within the last 40 years or so, merchants' coiuit- 
ing-houses, and offices, in the lower departments of which a cer- 
tain degree of scholastic attainment was requisite, were supplied 
in a great measure from Cumberland and Westmorland. Nu- 
merous and large fortunes were the result of the skill, industry, 
and integrity, which the young men thus instructed, carried 
with them to the Metropolis. That superiority no longer exists ; 
not so much, I trust, from a slackening on the part of the teachers, 
or an indisposition of the inhabitants to profit by their free 
schools, but because the kingdom at large has become sensible 
of the advantages of school instruction ; and we of the north 
consequently have competitors from every quarter. Let not this 
discourage, but rather stimulate us to more strenuous endeavours, 
so that if we do not keep a-head of the rest of our countrymen, 
we may at least take care not to be left behind in the race of 
honourable ambition. But after all, worldly advancement and 
preferment neither are, nor ought to be the main end of instruc- 
tion, either in schools or elsewhere, and particularly in those 




icli are in turnl places, aiid scftntily cnilowed. It is in the 
ler of ProTideuce, aa we are all aware, that most mou mast 
I tlicir temporal course pretty niacli as ihey heg&u it ; nor 
I the thougbtfui repiuo at tliia dispensation. Iii lands wLoie 

utnro in tbo munj is nut trampled uj>ou by iujuatice, feelingl}' 

may the peasant say to the coartier — 

Tlie GUI) Hint liid^ ynur diumoiid Uaxc 
To ileck our lily deigns. 

Coiitentmeut, according to the common adage, is bettor than 
riches; aiid why is it better? Not merely becaaso tlievo can 
be DO bappiiiesB without it, but for the eako, also, of its moral 
dignity. Mankind, wo know, are jilticed on earth to Iiave their 
hearts and underEtandiugs exercised and improved, some in one 
sphere and some in anothor, tu undergo various trials, and to 
porfurm divers duties; that daty which, in the world's estima- 
tion may scora the least, often being the most important in the 
eyes of our heavenly Father. Well and wisely has it been said, 
in words which I need not scruple to quote here, where extreme 
«o?erty and abject misery are unknown— 



GoJ doth not neeil 
£it]ier man's work or lu« own ^Aa ; who bo£t 
B«ar hia mild yoke, (key ^crvo him betl ; lus etate 
Is kinglf — tliousBDds at Ids bidding apccd 
Ai)d posi o'er land and oceUL without roat; 
Thoy also serve who only stand and wait 



I po Ter 

^^Kas am I naturally led to the third and last point in the ic- ' 

^^Bration of the ancient trust-deed, which I mean to touch upon : 

^^V'^ Youth Khali he mstnictat in ijrnmmar, writing, reading, and 

^^olhfr good discipline, meet and conrenient f»r (hem, /or the 

honour ofOod.' Kow, my friends and neighboura, much as we 

nniBt Bilmiro the seal and activity which have of late )-fars been 

shown in the teaching of youth, I will candidly ask those among 

yon, who have had suflicient opportunities to oliserrc, whether 

the instruction given in many schools is, in fact, met-t and con- 

Ttnieiil / In tlio bnilding about to be erected here, I have not 

the smallest reason for dreading that it will bo otherwise. Bat 

I speak ia the hearing of persons who may be aetlvo in the 

management of schools elsewhere ; and they will excuse me for 

saying, that many are conducted at present so as to afford melon- 

clioly proof that instruction is neither meet nor conrenient for 

^H VOL. I. *A 
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the pupils there taught, nor, indeed, for the human mind in any 
rank or condition of society. I am not going to say that re- 
ligious instruction, the most important of all, is neglected ; far 
from it ; but I affirm, that it is too often given with reference, 
less to the affections, to the imagination, and to the practical 
duties, than to subtile distinctions in points of doctrine, and to 
facts in scripture history, of which a knowledge may be brought 
out by a catechetical process. This error, great though it be, 
ought to be looked at with indulgence, because it is a tempting 
thing for teachers unduly to exercise the understanding and 
memory, inasmuch as progress in the departments in which 
these faculties are employed, is most obviously proved to the 
teacher himself, and most flatteringly exhibited to the inspec- 
tors of schools and casual lookers on. A still more lamentable 
error which proceeds much from the same cause, is an over- 
strained application to mental processes of arithmetic and ma- 
thematics ; and a too minute attention to departments of natural 
and civil history. How much of trick may mix with this we 
will not ask, but the display of precocious intellectual power in 
these branches, is often astonishing ; and, in proportion as it is 
so, may, for the most part, be pronounced not only useless, but 
injurious. The training that fits a boxer for victory in the ring, 
gives him strength that cannot, and is not required, to be kept 
up for ordinary labour, and often lays the foundation of subse- 
quent weakness and fatal disease. In like manner there being 
in after life no call for these extraordinary powers of mind, and 
little use for the knowledge, the powers decay, and the knowledge 
withers and drops oflf. Here is then not only a positive injury, 
but a loss of opportunities for culture of intellect and acquiring 
information, which, as being in a course of regular demand, 
would be hereafter, the one strengthened and the other naturally 
increased. All this mischief, my friends, originates in a decay 
of that feeling which our fathers had uppermost in their hearts, 
viz., that the business of education should be conducted for the 
honour of God, And here I must direct your attention to a 
fundamental mistake, by which this age, so distinguished for its 
marvellous progress in arts and sciences, is unhappily charac- 
terized — a mistake, manifested in the use of the word education, 
which is habitually confounded with tuition or school instruc- 
tion; this is indeed a very important part of education, but 
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»en it ia taken for the whole, we are deceived nml lietrayeJ. 
idtication, according to the derivation of the word, and in tho 
Illy nse of which it is strictly justifiable, comprehends all those 
>C08seB and inflaenccs, come from whence they may, tliat cou- 
bce to the best development of the bodily powers, and of the 
toral, intellectual, and spiritual faculties which the position of 
s individual admits of. In this just and high sense of the 
"word, the education of a sincere Christian, and a good member 
of society npon Christian principles, does not terminate with his 
jonth, hot goes on to the last moment of his consciout: earthly 
insistence — an education not for time but fur eternity. To edu- 
^H^on like this, is indispensably necessary, as co-operating with 
^Heboolmasters and ministers of the gospel, tlie never-ceasing 
^Tigilanco of parents ; not so mnch exercised in superadding their 
pains to that of the sehoolmastcr or minister in teaching lessons 
or catechisms, or by enforcing maxims or precepts (though this 
part of their duty ought to be habitually kept in mind), bat by 
care over their oivn conduct. It is through the silent ojreration 
of example in their owii well-regulated bebaviiinr, and by ac- 
customing their children early to the discipline of daily and 
hourly life, in such oBlces and cmploj'mcjit as the sitnation of 
the family requires, itnd as nre suitable to tender years, that 
parents become infinitely the most important tutors of their 
tbildrcu, without appouriug, or positively meaning to be so. 
This education of circumstances has happily, in this district, 
tot yet been much infringed upon hy experimental novelties; 
rents here are anxious to seud their offspring to those schools 
Sicre knowledge Enhstantially useful is inculcated, and thoao 
I roost carefully taught for which in after life Uierc will Iki 
ntneed; this is especially true of the judgmenta of parents 
ictiug the instruction of their daughters, which / /.«*>«• they 
nnld wish to be confined to reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
bid plain needlework, or any other art favourahle lo oconomy 
\ home-comforts. Their shrewd sense perceives that hands 
[1 of employment, and a hcn<l not above it, afford the best pro- 
1 against rcstlcssnesa and discontent, and all the perilous 
nptatioua to which, through them, youthful females ore ox- 
It is related of Burns, the celebrated Scottish poet, 
ikt onoo while in the comjutny of u friend, bo was hwking from 
B ominence over a wide tract of country, ho said, that the sight 
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of so many smoking cottages gave a pleasure to his mind that 
none could understand who had not witnessed, like himself, the 
happiness and worth which they contained. How were those 
happy and worthy people educated ? By the influence of he- 
reditary good example at home, and by their parochial school- 
masters opening the way for the admonitions and exhortations 
of their clergy ; that was at a time when knowledge was perhaps 
better than now distinguished from smatterings of information, 
and when knowledge itself was more thought of in due subor- 
dination to wisdom. How was the evening before the sabbath 
then spent by the families among which the poet was brought 
up ? He has himself told us in imperishable verse. The Bible 
was brought forth, and after the father of the family had reve- 
^rently laid aside his bonnet, passages of scripture were read, 
and the poet thus describes what followed : — 

Tlien kneeling down to Heaven's Eternal King, 

The saint, the father, and the husband prays ; 
Hope springs exulting on triumphant wing. 

That thus they all shall meet in future days : 
There ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh or shed tlie bitter tear 
Together hymning their Creator's praise, » 

In such society, yet still more dear ; 
While circHng time moves round in an eternal sphere. 

May He who enlightened the understanding of those cottagers 
with a knowledge of Himself for the entertainment of such hope, 
' who sanctified their affections that they might love Him, and 
put His fear into their hearts that they might dread to offend 
Him' — may He who, in preparing for these blessed effects, dis- 
dained not the humble instrumentality of parochial schools, 
enable this of ours, by the discipline and teaching pursued in 
it, to sow seeds for a like harvest ! In this wish, I am sure, 
my friends, you will all fervently join ; and now, after renewing 
our expression of regret that the benevolent founder is not here 
to perform the ceremony himself, we will proceed to lay the first 
fitone of the intended edifice. 
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I. Political. 
I. Apology for the French Revolution. 

P. 3, 1. 5. * A sublime allegory.* ' The Yision of Mii-za* of Addison, originally 
published in * The Spectator' (No. 159, Sept. 1, 1711). 

P. 4, 11. 38-9. ' A bishop, a man of philosophy and humanity, as distinguished 
as your lordship.* This was the Abb(j Gr^goire, whom Schlosscr describes as tho 
' good-natured, pious, and visionary bishop ;' and again, * particular attention must 
be paid to the speeches of the pious Gregoiro and his dreams of Utopian virtue.' 
(•History of the 18th Centuiy,' vol. vi. pp. 203-434). Cf. Alison's •History of 
the Freuch Revolution,' vol. ii. c. vii. pp. 81-2 (ed. 1853) ; vol. xii. p. 3, ct alibi. 

P. 7, 1. 26. * The hero of the necklace.' Prince de Rohan. More exactly the 
Cardinal de Rohan, but who was of the princely houee of Do Rohan. Cai'lylo has 
characteristically told the Btory of ' the diamond necklace' in one of his Essays. 
Cf. Alison, as before, i. p. 177 ; and Schlosser, s.n. 

P. 8, 1. 22. • Mr. Burke, in a philosophic lamentation over the extinction of 
chivalry,' drc. The famous apostrophe iu relation to Mario Antoinette in his 
' Reflections on the Revolution in France' (1790). 

P. 9, 11. 8-12. The author gives no reference whatever to the source of this 
French quotation. 

P. 14, 1. 34. ' Tho Rights of ]Man.* The famous (or notorious) book of Thos. 
Paine, published in 1791-2 as ' The Rights of Man ; being an Answer to Mr. 
Burke's Attack on the French Revolution.* See p. 21 for Wordsworth's vehe- 
ment denunciation of Burke in the work which Paine answers, viz. * The Reflec- 
tions,' &c. But Wordsworth's ultimate estimate of Burke is the splendid praise 
of • The Prelude,* book vu. 11. 513-544. 

II. The Convention of Ciutra, 

Title-page. 'Qui didicit,* <fcc. From Horace, ' De Arte Poetica,' 11. 312, 814, 
315. 

Verso of title-page. Quotation from Bacon. From * Advertisement touching 
the Controversies of the Church of England (4th paragraph), Spedding*8 Letters 
and Life,* vol. i. p. 7G. 

P. 55, 1. 40. * General Loison.* A French general of cavalry. Ho was known 
by the nickname of Maueta, the bloody one-handed. He was the Alaric of Evora. 
* His misdeeds,* says Southey, * were never equalled or paralleled in tho dark 
agei<.' It was from Orense that Soult invaded Portugal, having Loison and Foy 
for his lieutenants. 

P. 56, 1. 26. * M. lo due d'Abrantcs.* Andoche Junot, due d'Abrantes, bom 
23d Oct. 1771, and died by his own hand 29th July 1813. Ho was created dnko 
by NaiK>leon when he was sent by him to command the French army in Portugal 
(1808) ; defeated by Sir Arthur Wellesley (Wellington) at Yimiera, 21st August 
1808. 

P. C5, 1, 27. * Massaredo.' Rather Mazaredo, a Spanish general. He had 
lived much in England. He cleansed and repaired Sir John Moore*B tomb at 
Corunna, and planted tho ground for a public Alameda (walk). 

P. 59, U. 25-0. ' General Morla.' At wind-blown Fucncanal (one league from 
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Madrid) is an old mansion of the Mendoza family, in wliich Bnonaparte lodged 
from Dec. 2, 1808, until Dec. 22 ; and liel*e, Dec. S, he received the Madrid depa- 
tation headed by the traitor Morla. * On the 4th Dec. 1808, General Morla and 
General Don Fernando de Vera, goTemor of the town (Madrid), presented them- 
selyes, and at ten o'clock General Belliard took the command of Madrid. All 
the posts were put into the hands of the French, and a general pardon was pro- 
claimed* (Southey, «.n.). 

P. 60, 1. 15. ' Themamesof Pelayo and The Cid,'&c. (1) Pelayo, The Moorish 
descent was made in gi*eat force near Gibraltar in 711. The battle of the Gan- 
dalete (fought near Jerez de la Frontera) followed immediately ; and in the course 
of three years they (the Moors) had conquered the whole of Spain except the 
north-west region (Biscay and Asturias), behind whose mountains a large body of 
Ch6ntians under Pelayo retreated. Seven years later he (Pelayo) defeated the 
Moors, seized L^on, and became the first king of the Asturias. (2) The Cid, 
Eodrigo Buy Diaz of Vibar, born in 1026, is the prince the champion of Spain, 
El Cid Campeador, and the Achilles and Aeneas of Gotho-Spanish epos. Thus, 
as Schlegel says, * he is worth a whole library for the understanding the spirit of 
his age and the character of the old Castilian.* ' Cast in the stem mould of a 
disputed and hostile invasion, when men fought for their God and their father- 
land, for all they had or hoped for in this world and the next, the Cid possessed 
the vices and virtues of the medieval Spaniard, and combined the daring personal 
valour, the cool determination and perseverance of the Northman, engrafted on 
the subtle perfidy and brilliant chivalry of the Oriental.' 

P. 63, 1. 15. * Ferdinand VII.* King of Spain ; bom 1784 ; died 1833. Father 
of Isabella II., the present ex-queen of Spain. In opposition to his father and 
his best advisers, he solicited the protection of Napoleon, for which he was im- 
prisoned (1807) ; compelled to renounce his rights (1808) ; resided at Bayonne, 
where he servilely subjected himself to Napoleon, 1808 to 1813; restored 1814, 
when he abolished the Cortes and revived the Inquisition. By the help of a 
French army he put down nn insuiTCction, and rei'stabliBhed absolute despotism 
(1823). lie married Christiana of Naples (now Duchess Rianzaucs), 1829. Abol- 
ished Salic law in favour of his daughter, 1830. 

P. 84, 1. 35. ' Radice in Tartara teudit.' From Virgil, Georg. ii. 292. 

P. 92, 1. 28. ' General Dnpont.' lu June 1808, Dupont, commanding the 
French army, had marched from Madrid to Andalusia, in the south of Spain, 
given Cordova up to pillage, and committed atrocities wliich roused the Spanish 
people to fury. The Spanish general Leastanos (afterwards created Duque do 
Baylen), with an army sent by the Junta of Seville, won the sanguinary battle of 
Baylcn, and compelled the French to sun-cnder at discretion on the 21st July 1808. 

P. 96, 1. 37. * General Fricro.' More accurately, Frcyere, viz. Manuel Freycre, 
a Spanish general ; born 1795 ; died 1834. He distinguished himself in the War 
of Independence, 1809-1813. Ho helped much in gaining the victory at Toulouse, 
10th April 1814. Faithful to constitutional principles, he retii-ed from public 
life in 1820. 

P. 109, 11. 12-16. Quotation from Milton. Adapted from ' Paradise Lost,' 
book x. U. 294-7. 

P. 117, 1. 33. * The Boy of Saragossa.* Probably a lapsus for the Maid of 
Saragossa, Angustina. This Amazon (in a good, soft sense), although a mere 
itinerant seller of cool drinks, vied in heroism with the noble Condcya de Burita, 
who amid the crash of war tended the sick and wounded, resembling in looks and 
deeds a ministering angel. She (Angustina) snatched the match from a dying 
artillery-man's hand, and fired the cannon at the French ; hence she was called 
La ArtiUera. 

P. 122, 11. 8-10. Latin quotation. Virgil, Eclogae, iv. 6. 
P. 149, 11. 16-19. Quotation from Milton, viz. 'Paradise Lost,* book iii. 11. 
455-7. 
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p. H9, L 10. ' The SicUiaa VesperB.' The Ugloiical niuac girea to Uie mis- 
aucre ot tlie Frencli in Sioilj, comuiiiacva at Polurmn 30tii Mnroh 1263. The 
_> Jftte Ewl of EUcBmcre wrote a uumogntph ou tbe unLjeot. 

P. 160, 11. 11-13. Quotation in Italian. Fram Danle, ' Inferno,' o. iii. U. 1-3. 

P. IM, n. 30-1. Saying ot Pyrrhas. More elsctly, ' Anntber sacli victory. 

id I mut return to Epeirae olono' (said of tho renonned battle on tUc bank of 

« Kril). See * Platarcb and Dianysias,' and Droyeen. ' Gesctiichle d«a Hcllcn- 

P.IM, 1.31. 'Onward.' Bir PbiJjp Warwici. Hia ■ Hcmoirs' were repriuted 
4 editeil by Sir Waller Scott (1702). His ■ portraiture' ot Cromwell iB among 
t eonmionplaccB of hiElory. 
P. 16T, 1. 30. ' Padre Bt. lago Base, ' He is introdnced into WilUe'a tamons 
Vfieloie ot the ■ Maid of Soragossa.' 

■ P. 167. LSI. 'Palafoi.' Joa£ Falatox j Cbelzi, Doko of SarafioBEa. was bom 
■to 1780i heroically defended Suragosaa aflunst the attach otthe French. 27tb 
*^a]7l8(W| aentpmoner to France 2Ut Feb. \m'i; released lltbDec. 1813; 
"led letliFeb. 1B47. 

P. I73>4. 'pBtnuvh.' Fram his E|iistetae, 1.1'.— ' MUtoD.' Apparently n some' 
lat loose reuoUcotion from memory of b pansage in ' The Ready and Easy Way 
I ta eaUUiih a Free Comuionweullh,' Scu: (1659-00), commcnuing ■ It mar bo wpU 
tlionsht stmnge,' Ita. 

m. ViKdUaVtaa a/ Oyinioiu in llif TrtaUif on the ConrfnlJon of Cintra. 
P. 205, foot-note. Latin quotation. Read, 'Totis impoiii riribns loontrn 

Imirmillancm] oauiargilur.' Flonw, iii. 20. 



U. EtaicAL. 
1. Of LrffUlation/oT Ike Poor. 
P. S7S, II. 2i4 onward. Quotation from Milton. From ■ Paradise Lost,' book 
1. 11. 718-T47, but uLanged eomewbat in meaning. 

P.277.U. 10-17. Quotation. Adapted from ' Gnilt and Barrow.' at. xli. 11, S-9. 

I. {i) SpcfCh on Laying the Faundation-ilone of the Utie Selujnl, ite. 

On this occasion a prayer was ofltredhytbo Rev. B. P. GntTei, M.A..(tlion) tlu^ 

curate, nhicb — as admirably suitable, and u haTlng nudoaprofoiuidimprcwioii 

at Uu time, the bowed hnkd and reverent look ot the Tenorable Poet as he juinod 

in it remaining 'pleasures ot memory' still— it is deemed eipedieni to prMerre 

permanently. 1 derive it from the same source as the fall Speech itself, anit give 

the context: 'Mr. Wordiworth then descended a step-ladder to the tonndatioD' 

atone, and deposited the bottle in tbe cority. which was oorrrad irilh a brass 

, plate, havintc inscribed on it tbe name ot tbe fouudiT. datf, Jie. Being funnahwl 

I vllh a ttuoel and mortar by tbe maBtet mason, Mr. John Holme, bo spread it ; 

E BBother mamy stone was Iben let down upon the tint, and odJDStcd to iU p<M- 

i, Mr. Wordsworth handling tbe role, plumb-line, and mallet, and palling the 

neberctiied. Tbe Rev. B. P. Graves next oETered up tho tollowiDgprayer for Iha 

K^nltara ■ndsuccesn ottbe undertaking: " The fun ndaliou. stone otthe new parv- 

V.«Ualaohuol.h«uaeotBowne«a being now laid, it remains thai, as ymtr minister, J 

■'ahonld Invoke upon tbe work that lilesaing of God, without whioh no hnmu 

' Uldn;; can prosper. — Lord God, Wbo dweUeet on high. Whu«e throne is tbe 

not heavens, and Who yet deignest to look iluwn with goodness and mercy 

y ohildroii ot earth, look down, wo beseech Thee, with favour npon na who 

implore Thy irracious benediction on tho work which is before 'Thee. The 

iag which Thou bast pat into tbe heart ot Thy sertant to erect Rtant that. 

it ia happil)' hr^n. it may be cnccesstnlly cumpleteil, and that 11 may beooma 

B« lusntain-bead ot biesnng to this place and neigbbonrhood, Tbon host dlieetad 

1, Lord, tu t^riuB up onr children in Thy nurture and admonition ; bleu. «• 



3 6o Notes and Illustrations. 

pray Thee, this effort to eecnre the constant fulfilment of bo important a dntr^ 
one 80 entirely bound up with our own and our children's welfare. Grant that 
here, from age to age, the youth of these hamlete may receiye such faithful in- 
struction as may fit them for usefulness in this life, and for happiness in the 
next. Grant that the one school may send out numbers endued with such prin- 
ciples and knowledge as may make them, in their several callings, industrious, 
upright, useful men ; in society, peaceful neighbours, contented citizens, loyal 
subjects ; in their families, affectionate sons, and husbands, and fathers ; in the 
Church, dutiful members of that pure and Scriptural Establishment with which 
Thou hast blessed our Land ; and, as crowning and including all, resolved and 
pious followers of our Redeemer Christ. Grant too, Lord, that the females 
iwMch shall be educated in the other school shall receive there such valuable 
piinciples and such convenient knowledge as may fit them to make happy the 
homes of such men ; that, with Thy blessing on their instruction, they may be- 
come obedient and dutiful children, modest and virtuous women, faithful and 
affectionate wives and mothers, pious and unassuming Christians ; so that with 
regard to both it may be widely and gratefully owned that here was sown the 
good seed which shall have bonio fruit abundantly in all the relations of life, and 
which at the great day^of harvest hereafter shall, according to Thy word, be ga- 
thered into Thy gamer. Such, O Lord God, Thou knowest to be the good objects 
contemplated by the original founders of the school, and the promotion of which 
is at the heart of him whose benefaction we have this day seen auspiciously begun. 
Trusting, therefore, O Lord, with full assurance that Thou dost favourably allow 
and regard these pious designs, I now undertake, as God's minister, and in Hi^ 
name, to bless and dedicate for ever this spot of ground, and the buUding which, 
with the Divine permission, will be here erected, and of which this is the foun- 
dation-stone, to the sound and religious training up of youth from generation to 
generation, to the continued grateful remembrance of the pious benefactor, and 
to the everlasting glory of God Most High, the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. And let all the people say. Amen." * 

P. 288, 11. 1-3. These lines might have gone into the closing book of * The 
Prelude,' but I have failed to trace or recall them. 

P. 223. Long verse-quotation. From ' The Prelude,' book xiii. 11. 220-277. 

P. 311, footnote **, viz. Captain T. Ashe's ' Travels in America in the year 
1806, for the puqiose of exploring the rivers of AUeghanny, Monougahela, Ohio, 
and the Mississippi, and ascertaining the Produce and Condition of their Banks 
and Vicinity.' 3 vols. 12mo, 1808. Alexander Wilson, the ' Ornithologist,' vainly 
sought to accompany Ashe. Had he done so the incredibilities of these Travels 
had probably been omitted. (See his Works by me, 2 vols. 8vo, 1875.) 

P. 326. Verse-quotation at close. From close of ' Ode to Duty' (xix. • Poems 
of Sentiment and Reflection'). 

P. 353, 11. 7-8. Verse-quotation. Whence? It sounds familiarly. 

P. 353, U. 20-25. From Milton, ' Sonnet xiv.' 

P. 356, 11. 16-24. Verse-qnotation. From Bums' ' Cottar's Saturday Night.' 
It may be noted here that the ' saint, the father, and the husband* of this im- 
perishable celebration of lowly Scottish godliness was William Bums (or Bumess), 
father of the Poet ; and whilst this note is being written a copy of a most in- 
teresting MS. (about to be published) by William Bumess, prepared by him for 
his children, reaches me. It is entitled, ' Manual of Religious Belief, by William 
Bumess, in the foi-m of a Dialogue between a Father and his Son.' G. 
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